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QUALITY BEARINGS 


step up performance of rugged earth movers! 


t's difficult to find a type of equipment 
that takes more weer and tear than 
today's giant earth movers! And that 


Whatever your product—from earth 
movers to electric motors—it will pay 
you to standardize on Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings! 


THE BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 





Vision is indis pe usable to Progress 


How sunshine stored a billion years ago 
cooks your bacon and eggs today 


More than twelve million house- 
wives now cook with natural gas— 
a fuel formed by decomposition of 
plants and organisms that fed on 


water and sunshine a billion years 


ago. 

“Burning springs’”—natural gas 
—were known in America as early 
as 1775. But for more than a cen- 
tury, use of this stored sunshine 
was confined largely to those local- 
ities in which it was found. Then 
came a great new industry. 

Men with capital and vision en- 
listed the services of the geophysi- 
cist and the know-how of makers 
of steel, pipe, pumps, valves. They 
drilled wells, laid pipe lines, built 


compressor stations, provided huge 
underground storage in sandbeds 
and depleted oil and gas fields. 
Today, from areas totaling less 
than 1% of the U. S., natural gas 
flows through a 3-billion dollar, 
325,000-mile pipeline network, 
serves 2 out of every 5 homes and 
over one-and-a-quarter million 
commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. It constitutes four-fifths 
of the nation’s entire gas supply. 


Natural gas pasteurizes milk, 
melts pig iron, fires brick and 
cement, heats water, bakes bread, 
speeds the flow of defense mate- 
rials. 

This development of a prime 
source of energy, from a product 
that once went to waste, is typical 
of what free men, teaming up 
under a system of private business 
management, are doing to improve 
an already high standard of living. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Whatever you make, 
we can help 


Our booklet tells more than this ad 





HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Piease send literature checked below: 

[_] “How Emhart Can Help” 

[_] “Batch Charging Systems” 

[_] “tebe Loaders” 

[) “Annealing and Decorating Lehrs” 

[__] “Glass Making Equipment and 
Services” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADORESS. 
CITY & STATE___ 
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STANDARD-KNAPP 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below 
[_] “How Emhart Can Help” 

[_] “Bottle and Can Packers” 

C) “Carton and Bag Packers” 
C) “Labeters” 

[__] “Gluers and Seaiers” 

[_] “Automatic Cartoning Units” 
0 “Palletizers and De-palletizers” 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE 

















HIGH SPEED 
CARTON PACKING 


High Speed Carton Packing with 
Standard-Knapp equipment is au- 
tomatic, precise and economical. 
Cartons are assembled into re- 
quired load pattern, then packed 
automatically — without damage — 
into shipping cases. Range of ap- 
plication: from foods to soaps and 
detergents, from cigarettes to tis- 
sue rolls. Carton-packers are one 
of the many types of S-K machines 
used in modern packaging lines. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 





EMHART MFG. GO. 


SOMETHING HOT TO MOVE? 


H-E Lehr Loaders might solve your 
problem. Glass industry uses them to 
load “hot” bottles gently onto an an 
nealing or decorating lehr. They are 
part of many machines developed by 
Hartford-Empire. This division brings 
to the Emhart pool of scientific and 
engineering resources 40 years’ ex- 
perience in developing and manufac- 
turing glass-making equipment. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





Only the best is good enovgh 





YOUR PRODUCT NEED BOUNCE? 


Perhaps your product can use the packaging 
convenience of a bottle that can be squashed, 
frozen, squeezed and bounced — but not 
smashed. You may have a product still in your 
lab that has never been put on the market 


because 
properly. 


it couldn't be packaged 
have the answer in the 


seemingly 
Plax may 


Plaxpak® bottle or its other unique plastics 
products. 


PLAX CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


PLAX CORPORATION 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Please send literature checked below: 
oO “How Emhart Can Help” 
[[] “Plaxpak Polyethylene Botties” 
[_] “Fabricating of Polystyrene’ 
[L] “Plastics for industriat Use” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





aopatss___ 
city 6 Star 





SIMPLIFIED PARTS ASSEMBLY 
Dial Feeds, designed and built by The 
V & O Press Company, are putting 
small parts assembly on an entirely 
new basis of efficiency and simplicity. 
One press, with this unique type of 
dial feed, provides a miniature as- 
sembly line on which numerous opera- 
tions can be performed in a limited 
amount of and at extremely 
high speeds. 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
400 Union Turnpike, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


space 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Please send literature checked below 
[L] “How Emhart Can Help 

Oo “Inchinable Open Back Presses” 
Oo “Punch Press Feeders” 

[] “High Speed Notchers™ 

oO “Horning and Wiring Presses” 
[_] “Roll and Dis! Feeds 


NAME 





TITLE. 

COMPANY 
ADORESS 
CITY & STATE 














TOO MANY SHIFTS? 


If your metal stampings have to hop, skip and 
jump from one press to another before being 
completed, a lot of time and energy is being 
wasted. Progressive dieing on a single Henry 
& Wright Dieing Machine will give you the 
production you want. As many as nineteen 
operations are being performed with each 
stroke of Henry & Wright machines. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 
O “How Emhart Can Help” 


oO “Dieing Machines Catalog” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





AODRESS. 





CITY & STATE 








OUR BOOKLET, “HOW EMHART CAN HELP” is 





available from any of the 


It demonstrates the design, development, and 


production skills here—clearly shows the unique 


b of experience and know-how that 


you can put to use, no matter what you make. 





Now Available...the NEW 


MOBILIFT 


3500. Pounder 


Gov RMauec 


DRIVE 
Fork Lift Truck 


Created to meet a demand! 

This is the Stand-Up Model 
“H-W" that MOBILIFT engi- 
neers developed to meet specific 
needs in all types of industry to 
help speed production and cut 
handling costs! 

Not a single maneuverability 
teature or MOBILIFT advantage 
found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this new versatile 
“H-W”" 3,500-Ib or “H” 3,000- 


CHECK THESE Ib capacity truck 
oY EXCLUSIVE 


IMlustrated 


FEATURES Model “H.-W” 
with 83” Mast 
@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS Also available 
2-way PUSH-PULL levers per- $9” ba “ ford 
form a jobs — Forward-Bock, © 
Elevating, Tilting. NO GEARS oor — 
TO SHIFT 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT 
Roller chain operated uprights 
allow unobstructed forword 


view 


@ MOBILIFT AIR COOLED 
3-CYLINDER ENGINE 
This heavy duty engine wos 
designed and monufactured 
for exclusive use in MOBILIFT 
Fork Lift Trucks 


Stand-Up Model “‘H-W”"’ 
3,500-Ib cap on 15” ‘ood 
center Mast ht 83” (Free Lift 
56”; fr he 108”; mast hi 
extended 136”) Outside turn- 
ing radius 637/,”, inside turn- 
ing radius ZERO 


WRITE TODAY 


for complete specifications on the new “H” series and other MOBILIFTS. 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
1113 Spring’ St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 
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Telephone people know from their ex- 
perience over many years that the telephone 
company is “‘a good place to work.” 

Wages are good, with regular, progres- 
sion raises. There is a complete Benefit and 
Pension Plan with all costs paid by the 
company. 

The work is interesting, with many 
opportunities for advancement. Last year, 


Good Place to Werk’ 


for instance, more than 45,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women were promoted to 
higher jobs. 

Telephone people have found respect 
and opportunity in the business. They’ve 
found pleasant associates and fair play; 
significantly, about one out of every four 
new employees is recommended by a 
present employee. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 














IMPROVED PRODUCT 
PERFORMANCE.... 





Lumb © Electric 
ctoxscoowes MOTORS 


..an end result of special engineering 


e A Lamb Electric 

Motor contributes impor- 

tantly to the good performance 

of a product by providing the 

exact mechanical and electrical 

requirements for the particular 
application. 


Other benefits frequently gained 
by the use of a Lamb Electric 
motor — because it is specially 
engineered for the product — are, 
reduced product weight, compact- 
ness, improved appearance and 
lower cost. 


Our experience in designing and 
building motors for many thousand 
applications is available to help 
you obtain these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA’S Finest PRODUCTS 


» 


Pocket-size gear motor for 
mochine applications requir- 
ing low ovtput shoft speeds 
with relatively high torque. 


Universal motor with shoft 
corried on double row boll 
bearings; developed for use 
as a high-speed grinder. 


Electrically governed, pre- 
cision-built motor with accu- 
rote speed adjustment. ideal 
for instrument use. 


? eb Elecleie 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTORS 





in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eee 


e Battling for TV... 


. time for election coverage, the 
icebox crowd is caught up in the strug- 
gle that keeps television stations and 
advertisers in a state of continuing 
frenzy. P. 20 





@ Rising Slightly... 


... but onh ghtly, the Business 
Week Regiona 1come Indexes re- 
flect the comparative stability in the 
nation’s econom\ P. 44 


e Pushing Hard... 


. to get U.S. Steel’s new Morris- 
ville mill operating, Albert Berdis is a 
big man with a big job. Here’s Berdis’ 
story. P. 55 


e Climbing Slowly. 


salaric f management men 
aren't keeping with living costs 
and taxes. A urvey sheds light 
on one of industry’s most important 


problems P. 102 


e Digging In... 


left-wing ns have hung onto 
their franchi Now tome new 
moves both I ngress and m indus 
try—to pre Communist fol 


lowers. P. 124 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 

Business Outlook 

Commodities 

Companies 

Defense Business 

Figures of the Week 

Finance 

Health 

International Outlook 

Labx 

Management 

Marketing 

The Markets 

Names and Faces 

New Products 

Production 

Promotion 

Readers Report 

Regional Report 44 
Resorts a, 70 
Transportation nak whens ; 82 
The Trend pie eae ee 
Washington Outlook ji tebaaece pee 
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STREAMLINED FINISH 


vai 2 ah 


With quick-drying DUCO lacquer top coats; this giant 
Diesel is finished in many different coloss in one day. 


LASTING GOOD LOOKS of DULUX finishes for 
trucks means less “down time,” lower main- 
tenance costs. 








| ne 


ON “PAINT FARMS” Du Pont chemists expose 
test finishes to severe weather, often for years. 


& 
‘ 


DU PONT FINISH makes sewing machine a hand- 


some piece vf furniture, ups sales appeal. 


85% of leading U.S. railroads use Du Pont finishes 


Railroad men know that it’s good 
public relations to keep passenger trains 
smartly finished at all times. That’s one 
reason why 85% of America’s leading 
railroads use Du Pont Railroad Finishes 
on passenger-train equipment. 


Every DUCO and DULUX Railroad 


Finish is scientifically made to retain 
gloss and color despite constant expo- 
sure to smoke, fumes, cinders, hard 
knocks and weathering. They are out- 
standing examples of the more than 
12,000 Du Pont finishes formulated for 
industry in the last twenty-five years. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


DUCO AND DULUK ARE REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, eos 


Looking for a way to cut cost...im- 
prove a product? Whatever your fin- 
ishing problem —whether civilian or 
defense —contact the Du Pont sales 
technician in your area... or write 
E. I. du Pent de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


080% AnnIVer?3Iaey? 


GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


























. . . finishes for aircraft and other 
military needs which can be ap- 
plied fast, dry fast without bak- 
ing, and stand up under severe 
service conditions. 


SOLUTION... 


. .. hot-spray lacquers now made 
by many companies from Hercu- 
les nitrocellulose. These new lac- 
quers, thinned by heat ratherthan 
solvents, permit more actual lac- 
quer to pass through the spray 
gun. Now, one hot coat frequently 
does the job where two coats had 
been used. 


RESULT... 

. . . faster production, and a bet- 
ter, longer-lasting finish. Impor- 
tant savings also are effected in 
materials as well as time. Douglas 
Aircraft Company, for example, 
reports finishing time reduced by 
50% on AD-4 Navy planes... 
2 gallons of lacquer and 8 gallons 
of thinner saved per plane. Adop- 
tion by the Military of hot-spray 
lacquer for ammunition, aircraft, 
tanks, buses, and other items ac- 
knowledges these benefits. Write 
for information. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


... insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, rubber, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chemicals, 
rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


lal E R C rl TL ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Business in depressed consumer lines hasn't hit bottom yet, but the 
leveling-off point isn’t too far away. 








This is a fairly typical inventory jolt. In the late phases of such a 
shakeout, everyone buys overcautiously. The turnaround, when it comes, 
always is more of a surprise than would seem justified by hindsight. 

e 

Store sales are good by any standard except comparison with the unnat- 
ural highs a year ago. 

Even more important to manufacturers, store inventories are down 
to reasonable levels. As far back as December stocks were only 1.7 times 
sales. In critical lines, the ratio was even better. 

In womenswear, with sales matching a year ago, stocks were down 
3%. In radio-TV, sales were off only 9%—and stocks lower by 39%. 

a 

Supplies of everything begin to look too big when businessmen are wor- 
ried over the size of their own inventories. 

That helps account for the sudden appearance of a lot of metal. 

Then, too, metal supplies never were so bad as they looked. A good 
bit of stuff had been squirreled away. If not, how could copper consumers 
have used something like 130,000 tons in January? 

Finally, jitters abroad have opened the way for more imports here. 

* 

Purchasing agents confirm the fact that the turn hasn‘t come yet. 

They note that the slide in orders and backlogs continued in February. 
And they were still declining as fast as in December and January. 

Yet the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents reports inventories ‘‘lower 
and better adjusted to current requirements.” 


























Still more members have cut buying to 90 days’ needs or less. 
+ 
First-quarter earnings reports in many lines will make poor reading. 





Inventory losses will show up in some cases, even where sales volume 
has been pretty well maintained. 
Overhead, in industries where volume has fallen sharply, will have to 
be charged against the lower number of units produced. 
* 
Employment and purchasing power are kept high only by the abnormal- 
ity of a heavy-industry boom in the midst of a consumer goods slump. 











Labor, nevertheless, is bound to suffer in spots. February unemploy- 
ment almost surely will be higher than January’s 2,054,000. And a lot of 
those still on their jobs are working shorter hours. 

Even in January the work week was short, notably in lines such as 
leather, textiles, chemicals, apparel, paper, and glass. 

But in arms and associated lines, the work week still was 42 hours. 

o 
Conditions in textiles can’t get much worse. Prices, short shifts, mill 








closings, inventories, and wage wrangles fill the cup of woe. 
A leading woolen manufacturer and a top brand-name hosiery pro- 
ducer have omitted the common dividends within the last few days. 
Cotton goods prices now are a shade lower than they were last sum- 
mer—with the raw materials 5¢ to 6¢ a Ib. higher. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK continues 
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High operating costs and relatively slim profit margins are harassing 
department store managements. For example: R. H. Macy & Co. on 
Wednesday cut the quarterly dividend to 50¢ from 60¢. 

a 


Basic business indicators show little sign of any letdown. 





Steel operations this week are scheduled at 100.9% of rated 
capacity. That’s equivalent to 2,096,000 tons for the week (just short 
of the December high of 2,097,000). 

Electric power output last week widened its gain over a year ago to 
9.2%. (At the end of January the margin had fallen to 6.7%.) New 
England is the weak sister with a gain of only 3.9% over last year 

s 

Helping meet foreign bread needs continues a big job for the American 

farmer, but demand for coarse grains is down. 








Exports of wheat (and wheat in the form of flour) amounted to 263- 
million bu. in the six months ended with January, almost double the same 
period a year ago. Over 40% of the total went to Europe. 

Shipments of coarse grains, however, dipped to 105-million bu., against 
126-million in the first half of the previous crop year. 

Boosting wheat sales: (1) Argentina's yield is very short, and (2) much 
of Canada’s big crop had to be left in the field when winter closed in. 
* 

Britain continues to be our best customer for tobacco. 

The United Kingdom took 221-million lb. of unmanufactured tobacco 
exports last year—43% of U. S. shipments. 

Last year’s total shipments of 521-million lb. were the largest since 
1946's record of 663-million and amounted to about a quarter of recent 
annual average production. 





+ 

Foreign demand for cotton is helping to eliminate any possible burden- 
some surplus in this country—aond to bolster prices. 

Exports through January, first half of the crop year, apparently 
exceeded 312-million bales. Decernber alone accounted for 980,000 bales, 
the largest monthly figure since January, 1940, with 1,035,000 

Thus another big cotton export year is assured—even though the 
textile slump abroad may reduce the rate of shipments from now on 

Use at home still promises to hit 9-million bales, so there won‘t be 
any trouble using most of last year’s 15-million-bale crop. 

* 
Burlap interests are out to recapture their old market for bagging 











Price gives them their chance. As recently as last December, burlap 
sold at 28¢ a yd.; now it has drifted down to about 20¢ 

On top of that, India has just halved the tax it levies on exports. 

. 

Tire manufacturers face an improving market as the auto makers 
boost output after the January lag. 

Beyond that, they are looking for a pickup in replacement sales 
Motorists are wearing out a lot of tires bought in the big rush in mid-1950 
and the smaller splurge over the 1950-51 yearend. 

By 1952's second half, the Rubber Manufacturers Assn.’s economists 
figure replacement sales can be two-thirds above the same 1951 period. 
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If, as a manufacturer, your products or 
processes touch the fields of Mallory 
activities, it may pay you to contact us. 
Many manufacturers have found Mallory 
products and services offer real opportunity 
for bettering their products . . . lowering 
their costs. 


Chances are when you were younger, you put a gyroscope top 
through its paces and marvelled as it balanced perfectly 

at crazy angles on/a string... the lip of a glass... 

or a pointed object. 


Today this top performs its tricks to strengthen 
the Nation’s defenses. 


In any weather... day or night .. . the gyroscope acts as a 
super-reliable pilot to hold ships and planes on predetermined 


courses ... keeps guided missiles and torpedoes on their 
right paths—in truth, does a track-laying job across sea and sky. 


The gyro’s ability to resist forces seeking to change the course 
of the ship, plane or missile it is controlling, stems from 

its whirling rotor ring. The greater the speed and weight 

of that ring, the greater the stability of a gyro. 


To cram as much rotor weight as possible into the limited space 
in military gyro equipment, manufacturers use Mallory 

1000 Metal, a remarkable, man-made metal with great strength 
and weight, easy machinability and reasonable cost which make 
it invaluable in such diverse applications as radium shields 

and counter-balance weights. 

Heavier than lead—Mallory 1000 is a product of unique powder 
metallurgy techniques developed by Mallory—techniques that 
produce new materials with the diverse characteristics of 

basic metals that cannot be alloyed by ordinary methods. 


Development and production of metals such as Mallory 1000 
is just one phase of Mallory’s diversified activity in the fields 
of metallurgy, electrochemistry and electronics. 


MALLorY 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











R/M Brake Blocks Tame Monster Loads 


Brake blocks, the parts that do the “‘stopping”’ in It is product engineering like this that has made 
heavy-duty brakes, are put to the supreme test as R/M the leading supplier of brake lining for every 
huge trucks haul multi-ton loads of timber down type of vehicle—heavy trucks, light trucks, buses 
steep mountain logging roads. Sotough is the braking and passenger cars. Yet this is just one example of 
problem that often the brakes have to be cooled with Raybestos-Manhattan versatility. Almost every 
a steady stream of water to keep from turning red industry, indeed almost every individual, is served 
hot. In no other service are brake blocks put to such by something R/M makes in its six great plants 
punishment. Raybestos-Manhattan brake blocks and laboratories . . . If you have a problem involv- 
are in widespread use for this important service— ing asbestos or rubber, consult an R/M representa- 
finest proof of their value under any conditions. tive. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Pray besls ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 
Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. 
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Other R/M products include Asbestos Textiles © Sintered Meta! Ports « Abrasive Wheels ¢ Bowling Balls ¢ Rubber Covered Equipment e dustrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) .... *236.1 236.4 235.7 237.1 = ‘173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)....................2eeeeeeeees 2,096 2,090 2,079 1,995 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . eae 109,439 +111,821 94,722 199,267 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4 week ‘daily av. in : thousands). . $34,280 $34,801 $43,819 $60,350 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 7,461 7,440 7,616 6,833 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,366 6,356 6,194 5,945 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,750 1,764 1,888 1,781 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of ~. 76 75 74 76 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)....... cha cones 47 48 51 47 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) . 6% 8% “14% +18% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 177 125 142 127 217 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 433.9 436.7 456.3 528.6 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 296.7 300.3 312.4 379.2 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, 3, Ang. 1939 = ess 339.9 343.4 355.5 414.4 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).. me : » nheteena 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131l¢ 4.131¢  2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).......... 2... 0.eeeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.50 $2.49 $2.52 $2.45 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten aan aeete: OD... cadcee radeon 40.19¢  39.77¢  41.65¢ # 30.56¢ 
Woes GN TNE ot ok baa scscecksceavnd o0seeesedepeaanenae = bye $2.20 $4.45 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) . . 194.7 173.7 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) . i 3.55% 3.16% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 238% 2% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ................+-2+++- . ; 54.586 50.491 ++45,210 
‘ Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73, ’ 73,583 69,231 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ’ . 21,286 18,588 ++9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ‘ , 32,166 30,900 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding , iS 24,116 23,283 23,883 





MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK _- oe 
Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis. . ’ 190.0 181.6 139.3 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..... vitets ’ y 113.5 115.0 78.7 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $12,565 $12,318 $13,593 $8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 23. # Markets closed. t Revised. 
*++Estimate (BW —J ul .12’47,p16). ** Not available. § Date for "Latest Week’ on each series om request 
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A FAIR OFFER 


If you will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- 
mended for your particular service, on the 
worst place you can find — where you can- 
not keep other valves tight — and if it is not 
perfectly tight or it does not hold steam, oil, 
acids, water or other fluids longer than any 
other valve, you may return it and your 


money will be refunded. 


A FAIR OFFER THAT HAS BEEN IN EFFECT 
SINCE 1869 


This famous “Fair Offer’’ has 
been published at frequent intervals for 
the past 83 years. It can be repeated, 


again and again, only because all 


Jenkins Valves measure up to its sincere 
pledge of exceptional dependability. 


Pa a Despite their extra value, proved by 


. since . 
VA I \ E S <> countless economy records in every type 
eee 
7 of service, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 
Qn firey 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

MAR. 1, 1952 
a 
BUSINESS 
WEEK 


Give Phil Murray about 20¢ and Ben Fairless around $3. That’s the 
steel wage-price settlement Truman’s stabilizers want. It was settled on 
behind closed doors this week—and with it the stabilizers discussed 
strategy for putting it across. 


On wages, about 20¢ will do the trick. The feeling was that Murray 
will take this in living costs and fringes, plus a union-shop deal. 

Then, the talk turned to prices. Industry figures that $6 or more 
a ton would be needed to cover 20¢ in wages. But there was opposition to 
that. 


A $3 price rise was favored. Figuring was that the Capehart provision 
will cover that amount. The balance would have to be “absorbed.” 


Strategy being talked is this: Grant the price rise ahead of the wage 
rise. Then, if the steel industry should want to balk at paying a wage 
boost, it would be in a tough spot to convince the public that a second price 
rise was needed. All this shows how the Administration is trying to confuse 
the price consequences of its liberal policy on wages. 


e 
J 


The pressure on Truman is terrific. He’s being pulled and hauled by 
three groups within the party, all with different motives. 

There are the anti-Truman Democrats who are dead set against him, 
so warn of defeat if he runs. They are mostly Southerners. 

There are friends who advise against a race for reasons such as health, 
family, and record. Chief Justice Vinson is said to be among these. 

Then, there are the partisans who tell Truman he must run out of 
party loyalty and patriotism. They argue.that only he can win for the 
Democrats and that, if he fails to run, Taft will be elected and will wreck 
the foundations Truman has laid for world peace. 

You will‘ get Truman’s decision shortly, perhaps within 30 days. 
Visitors during the Key West rest in March will be mostly politicians, and 
mostly men who argue that Truman must run. 


Relaxation of consumer credit terms is being urged by labor unions. 
They argue that down payment and installment terms are hurting sales of 
autos, appliances, other products, and may increase unemployment. 

An attack on the reserve board’s general credit power will be made 
when the joint economic committee starts hearings on money and credit 
(page 26). Chairman of the money and credit subcommittee is Rep. 
Patman (D., Tex.), long-standing advocate of plentiful and cheap credit. 
He would put the reserve system under domination of the Treasury. But 
Congress won’t buy it. The inflationary dangers of it are too great. 

* 


The aluminum expansion now planned is enough. Wilson has about 
decided that. It reverses earlier thinking among the mobilizers, but it’s 
based on new estimates of military needs through mid-1955. 

The final decision is due within a week. Wilson is calling in light 
metals producers to canvass the outlook on aluminum and copper. But it’s 
a pretty good bet that from now on only copper will get help on expanding 
production. Aluminum will have to stand on its own. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK otinues 





WASHINGTON Contract renegotiation: If your fiscal year ended before Jan. 1, 
BUREAU you must file your financial statement by next May 1—which has been set 
MAR. 1, 1952 as the new deadline. 
Contract termination: The settlement policy now has been determined. 
Terminations will be faster, with post-audits only where there is suspicion 
of fraud (page 120). You can get a copy of the rule by writing the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Ask for Section VIII, Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations. The per copy price is 50 cents. 


There’s too much politics in defense. That’s a shocking accusation, but 
it’s being made by military men. They don’t put it so bluntly as that. To 
do so would invite the wrath of their civilian bosses. But there’s no 
escaping the implications in complaints they are making against policies 
that now are guiding the rearmament effort. Here they are: 


The defense stretchout is complaint No. 1. That’s Truman’s decision 
to build arms more slowly than the military strategists consider is neces- 
sary at this time. 

The military position is that Russia today is as dangerous as ever, 
and that the theory that the war threat is diminishing is only a guess. 
That was the thinking behind the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s request for a 1953 
fiscal budget of $71-billion, which Truman cut to some $52-billion. The 
military men will tell you privately that this was an economic cut, the 
implication being that civilian comfort is the justification. 


Arms orders to combat unemployment are next. That’s the policy 
of giving areas with high unemployment the first shot at contracts. 

The services don’t like this. With a budget cut, they want to buy 
where they can get the most in end products—weapons—for their money. 
In many instances, they can’t do this and cater to distressed areas. So 
procurement men mutter about a WPA system of arms ordering. 


Then, there’s base broadening. When the arms buildup started out, 
a key policy was to spread contracts, thus spread arms output knowhow. 
That way, a switch to all-out war production would be faster. 

The services don’t like this now, although they did at the start. 
Like letting orders in distressed areas, it scatters contracts around, instead 
of putting them where arms can be had quickest and cheapest. The 
military says it can’t afford this with an economy budget. 


Keep an eye on this controversy. It’s more than the usual rowing 
of Washington. It goes to the question of how fast defense is to be 
produced—the biggest single factor in the whole economy. 

Developments may favor the military. It would take a war scare, a 
serious one, to restore fully the arms.cut. But continued softness in 
business might persuade Truman and his advisers to give defense a bigger 
share of the cake. There’s uneasiness about the present trend. Wilson 
and Fleischmann have just received a confidential report from their 
materials experts that the current arms budget will mean that steel and 
aluminum can be decontrolled by January, 1953. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMP DIVISION 
HOUSTON 14 TEXAS © P.O. Bex 4908 @ PHONE MU 558i 
5 February 1952 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


Attention: Development & Research Division 





Gentlemen: 


Our company manufactures the Mission Centrifugal Pump 
for use in process industries where highly corrosive and abrasive 
conditions are encountered. 


Simplicity in the design of this pump permits quick replace- 
ment of any component; it is readily produced of Nickel, Monel, stain- 
less steels, nickel cast iron and Ni-Resist. 


In efforts to lengthen the useful life of pumps operating under 
severe conditions, we constantly investigate and test new materials 
and manufacturing processes. As a result, we have been able contin- 
ually to improve the operating performance of our product. 


On several occasions we have been helped considerably by 
the recommendations of your technical field men in regard to corrosion- 
resistant materials for specific applications. 


The experienced technical assistance received from members 
of your department over the past few years is greatly appreciated and 
we wish you would extend our thanks to all concerned. 

Very truly yours, 


MISSION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Centrifugal Pump Division 


Weil ¥-Liooche 


Miller V. Sparks 
Manager 


MVS/mh 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel pro- We shall continue to make available to in- 
duced is being diverted to defense. Through dustry technical data and service experience on 
application to the appropriate authorities, nickel alloys containing nickel, as dissemination of such 


* is obtainable for the production of engineering information can help promote the intelligent 
INCO alloys for many end uses in defense and utilization of critical materials. 
TO | NLU NE defense-supporting industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. wew'vore's, xx. 





Good Crops in 1951 


AGAIN BRING NEW WEALTH 


TO THE GREAT MIDWEST 


In 1951, a year of good although not record crops, 
the Great Midwest maintained its century-old leadership as the No. 1 
agricultural producer of the United States. As always, this supremacy 
was particularly impressive in the four rich farming states served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 
harvested 1,264,307,000 bushels or 42 per cent of 
the corn crop . . . 645,615,000 bushels or 50 per 
cent of the oats . . . 10,257,000 bushels or 48 per 
cent of the rye . . . 16,059,000 bushels or 48 per 
cent of the flaxseed . . . 146,788,000 bushels or 
52 per cent of the soybeans . . . 23,104,000 tons 
or 21 per cent of the hay . . . and vast quantities 
of wheat, barley and other cash and feed crops. 


In 1951, harvests of soybeans and hay were the 
second largest in the nation’s history. All crops, 
though damaged somewhat by excessive moisture, 
were large and, with prices generally good, added 
new wealth to the farm prosperity of the Mid- 
west; and new importance to the four M. & St. L. 
states as a great consuming market and an ideal 
location for progressive industries served by a 
transportation system second to none. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zadlway 
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LAST YEAR 


U.S. mines produced these tonnages 
of these four crucial nonferrous metals: 


NUMBER 1174 
MARCH 1, 1952 


BY1955 
the U.S. will be producing 


4 


ALUMINUM. ........... 836,885 tons 
COPPER............... 928,576 tons 
TING seiasrvssnsesees. 679,111 tons 


Metals for a New Kind “ World 


In an economy up to its neck in ex- 
pansion, nothing causes less excite- 
ment than the announcement of an- 
other expansion program. Last weck 
was the exception. 

Out of a meeting in New York City 
came the first solid inkling of a truly 
tremendous program. It involves the 
U.S. mining industry. It calls for the 
spending of more money than ever 
before in history to get minerals out 
of the ground. 

Between 1952 and 1955, mining 
companies will pour more than $2- 
billion into expanding U.S. output 
alone. In some cases, they will double 
and more than double present produc- 
tion. They will fashion completely 
new concepts of minerals economics. 
And in the process they will edge the 
U.S. toward its long-sought goal— 
metals self-sufficiency. 

Nothing has matched it in all the 
records of the metals industry. 

e Source—The outlines of this spec- 
tacular program came to light last week 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 


Engineers at the Statler Hotel in New 


York City. 


The source was a paper by J. K. 


Richardson, assistant general manager 
of Kennecott’s Utah Copper Division 
and an industry authority. Richardson, 
working from government and industry 
sources, turned in a report that is 
probably the most detailed breakdown 
yet made of the mining industry’s plans 
for tomorrow. 


This is what Richardson sees. Over- 
all, industry expansion by 1955 will 
have cost well over $2-billion. Par- 
tially broken down by major segments, 
this comes to: $385-million in iron and 
taconites; $250-million in copper and 
molybdenum; $150-million in lead 
and zinc; $820-million in light metals; 
$130-million in other metals and non- 
metallics. 

In terms of production, the figures 
are almost as impressive (table, above). 
By 1955 beneficiation of taconite and 
jasper (BW —Jan.26’52,p124) will be 
bringing in 15-million tons of iron ore; 
there was practically no ore produced 
from these low-grade sources last year. 
Output of molybdenum will climb 31- 
million Ib., a jump of 81% over do- 
mestic production in 1951. Cobalt 
will increase 2,100 tons (448%), tung- 
sten 600,000 units (167%), and sul- 
fur 1.8-million tons (34%). 
¢ Base for Building—Even to set these 
goals, the minerals industry has had to 
make two basic changes in its economic 
thinking: 

(1) It has had to revamp its concept 
of what is, and what is not, a workable 
deposit. The unpleasant fact is that 
for many key metals expansion possibili- 
ties in high-grade deposits are extremely 
limited. New output today has to come 
from lower-grade deposits that a few 
years ago were considered plain unecon- 
omic. 

(2) It has had to look for—and get— 
government aid to back up some of this 
“uneconomic”’ expansion. 


So far the U.S. has pretty much 
confined its help to four main sources: 
quick tax writeoffs, guaranteed market 
contracts, direct or guaranteed loans, 
and exploration contracts. Lately, it 
has turned to some direct subsidies for 


specific copper producers. 
Metal by Metal 


Here is a detailed look at the expan- 
sion programs now under way in the 
key nonferrous metals: 

ALUMINUM. The mobilizers’ do- 
mestic goal is about 1.5-million primary 
tons sometime during 1954. The capa- 
city to meet this target is substantially 
under construction now: Although 
there has been some talk of another 
round of expansion, the Defense- Pro- 
duction Administration is swinging to 
the view that in light of the military 
stretchout the present program will be 
enough (page 15). 

Major additions to capacity will be: 
Alcoa 400,000 tons a year of alumina 
from Bauxite, Ark., 205,000 tons of 
aluminum from new plant in Wenat- 
chee, Wash., and Rockdale, Tex., and 
additions to its Point Comfort (Tex.) 
plant. Kaiser will add 220,000 tons an- 
nually from new plant at New Orleans 
and additions at Spokane. Reynolds 
will bring in 120,000 tons. Anaconda 
linked with Harvey Machine Co., ex- 
pects 72,000 tons a year out of Kalis- 
pell, Mont. 

COPPER. Mobilizers have not re- 
leased any official goal for 1955. But 
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they are taking all the expansion they 
can buy. 

Right now industry plans point to 
about 1.2-million tons from domestic 
mines by 1955. ‘This will still leave 
the U.S. leaning heavily on imports, 
probably in the neighborhood of 35% 
to 40% of needs, assuming continued 
growth 

For its part, the industry expects 
supplies to ease materially during the 
last half of this year. ‘This will be the 
result of somewhat larger domestic 
production and a more “normal” level 
of imports. (Imports were down last 
year due to the fact that fabricators 
abroad could pay more than Office of 
Price Stabilization ceilings.) 

At home, DMPA is already negoti- 
ating to pay over-the-ceiling prices 
where it thinks necessary to get out 
domestic production. Anaconda, for ex- 
ample, expects 30,000 tons a year from 
its Yerington mine in Lyon County, 
Nevada. DMPA has agreed to buy 
128,000 tons at 254¢ a lb.—l¢ above 
the domestic ceiling. A similar deal 
was Closed this week with White Pines 
Copper Co. for development of ore 
in northern Michigan. White Pines 
had already had an RFC loan; it is 
the first time that DMPA was willing 
to throw in a purchase contract on top 
of government financing. It will do it 
again if it sees a chance of getting more 
copper. 

Major additions to capacity will be: 
Anaconda’s Greater Butte Project, 
which will start bringing in 6,000 tons 
of low-grade ore a dav in 1952; Kenne- 
cott’s Deep Ruth Project, which will 
add 8,000 tons of low-grade ore a day 
starting in 1954. Deep Ruth will cost 
approximately $14-million. 

LEAD. The official goal—including 
imports—is 1,342,000 tons a year by 
1955. The industry thinks that this 
is too high—that 1.1-million to 1.3- 
million will be enough to satisfy de- 
mand. Last vear total supply ran to 
about 1.1-million tons. 

Bv Richardson’s figures, domestic 
production of lead will hit about 426,- 
500 tons bv 1955. However, the in- 
dustrv has been saving latelv that total 
supplv—again including imports—might 
run as high as 1.4-million tons by 
1955, well above the official target. 
Probably more expansion is _ being 
thought about 

lhe major addition to capacity sched- 
uled right now is St. Joseph Lead’s 
Herculaneum project, which is slated to 
bring in 35,000 tons a vear by 1954. 

ZINC. The official 1955 goal is 
1,320,000 tons from U.S. and foreign 
sources. Supply last vear was 1,093,- 
000. About 40,000 tons of added do- 
mestic capacity will come from expan- 
sion of existing mines; 190,000 tons is 
counted on from new sources. DPA 
has already given quick tax writeoffs 
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or purchase contracts for 178,000 tons 
of this. It is sure it can fill in the rest. 

Major projects are Calumet and Hecla 
at Shullsburg, Wis., and Pend Orielle, 
at Metaline Falls, Wash. 


ll. But Never Enough 


How much closer will all this expan- 
sion bring us to self-sufficiency in 
metals? The answer is not much—un- 
less you rule out continued growth in 
demand. 

'he thing to remember in looking 
at some of the spectacular figures— 
cobalt and tungsten, for instance—is that 
we started with very little. Any in- 
crease looks big. Even after the new 
sources come in, we will still have to 
rely heavily on overseas shipments. 

In other metals—copper, for example 
—our dependence is less. But even here 
we will probably have to count on filling 
at least 10% to 15% of our needs from 
abroad—after the expansion. And this, 
only if domestic demand stays un- 
changed. If it grows, as normal, we're 
likely to go right on importing 35% 
to 40% of our needs. 


Antitrusters Challenge 
Company Directorships 


The antitrust division of the Dept. 
of Justice this week began lawing 
against interlocking directorates. 

Targets are Sidney J. Weinberg, 
charged with holding directorships in 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; and 

John M. Hancock, who holds direc- 
torships in Kroger Co., Jewel Tea Co.; 
W. T. Grant Co., S. H. Kress & Co.; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Bond Stores, 
Inc. 

The antitrust division claims that 
Weinberg and Hancock hold director- 
ships in competing firms and therefore 
violate Section 8 of the Clayton Amend- 
ment to the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
¢ Loopholes—Actually, the Clayton 
Act’s ban on interlocking directorates 
in competing corporations is so loosely 
worded that it has been almost im- 
possible to enforce it. As a result, 
the antitrust division and the Federal 
Trade Commission have both resorted 
to publicity more than prosecution in 
trving to clamp down. 
¢ Out In the Open—In this week's 
suits, the antitrusters are apparently an- 
nouncing that thev intend tqggo to the 
mat with two public figures who are 
willing to make a contest. 

Weinberg recently did a stint in high 
public office as a top adviser to mobi- 
lizer Charles E. Wilson; Hancock was 
not long ago a high adviser to ex-boss 
Mike DiSalle in the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


FCC is ready to 
add more than 1,200 
new stations to... 


FROZEN TV pattern is giving everybody 


How Hot Wil 


“Battle of the Ice 


to its climax 


This we 
boxes” was 
The “icebox in 
are the thr big appliance makers 


Westinghou Philco, and Admiral 
the Presidential poli 


that will tel 

tics this vear (BW—Feb.9’52,p21). The 

“battle” is th e to line up enough 
that each member of 


TV station 
the trio will nationwide coverage. 


television slang, 


I. High Blood Pressure 
Unlike rad 


of stations that even 
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['V is a medium so shy 
under ordinary 
has high blood 
I national networks 
asting Co., Columbia 
DuMont, and 
isting Co.—trv to pump 
gh an artery system in 
f 64 major market areas 
have but a single station. Competition 
for those 39 is so furious that TV 
perpetually m the verge of a stroke. 

In the single-station areas, no net- 
work can really sew up an independent 
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...Today’s Map of Television Markets 


plenty of trouble. 


But with a thaw in sight, the industry wants to know . . 


Get With the Freeze Off? 


outlet for sure. The stations pick and 
choose what they want from the fare 
dished up by the four chains. Noth- 
ing is ever entirely solid. The stations 
often reserve the right to cancel a 
program after only a couple of weeks. 

Political coverage—which means sim- 
ultaneous coverage—will just about 
bring thrombosis on TV. 

CBS has Westinghouse as client. 
NBC has Philco. ABC has Admiral. 
DuMont has no nationwide sponsor, 
but DuMont is in the spotlight never- 
theless. For it owns the sole station in 
Pittsburgh, the home of Westinghouse. 
So in order to be sure of getting time on 
that one, Westinghouse has contracted 
for a four-station DuMont hookup, 
though that means some duplicate cov- 
erage with CBS. 
¢ Outcome Uncertain—Nobody knows 
for sure just how the battle will 
turn out. Everybody is trying to woo 
stations from everybody else. There’ll 
probably have to be plenty of compro- 
mises in the end, because: 

(1) Although Sponsor A might suc- 
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ceed in freezing out Sponsor B in one 
place, B could reverse the trick else- 
where. So some sharing of the facili- 
ties is in the cards. ; 

(2) Station owners don’t like to an- 
tagonize big, powerful advertisers— 
which they would be doing by making 
exclusive deals. Mostly they favor 
time-sharing. That goes for cable, too, 
in areas where a single piece of coaxial 
wire is the only thing available. 


ll. Causes and Cures 


Today’s TV mess is the result of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s long memory (FCC referees TV 
as well as radio). 

When radio first got started, back 
in the 1920s, nobody much super- 
vised it. Stations got on the air in 
droves, with everybody interfering with 
everybody else’s wave length—not only 
at home, but in Canada and Latin 
America, too. By the time Congress 
created FCC to get this tangle un- 
snarled, it was already too late to es- 


tablish a completely orderly system. 
¢ Deep Freeze—FCC vowed that the 
next time it would be different. So 
at the beginning of TV, it passed out 
a few channels to get the medium 
going, then froze everything. That was 
in 1948. The freeze was supposed to 
last about six months, during which 
interval FCC was going to work out 
a master plan for allocating stations 
throughout the entire nation. This 
piece of perfectionism was to take care 
of TV needs for years and years. 

But the freeze kept dragging on. 
Color TV and other engineering prob- 
lems complicated the issue. 

Now at long last, it seems that the 
ice age will finally end in a_ thaw. 
Some time this month FCC will start 
accepting applications for the many 
new channels in the many new areas 
it wants to open up. 
¢No Quick Cure—That won't end 
TV’s high blood pressure for a long 
while, though. Here’s why: 

¢ FCC will allow two. to three 
months for the filing of new applica- 
tions and the revision of old ones. 

¢ Then the processing begins. But 
FCC hasn’t as yet worked out its 
policy on how to process (the problems 
that arise in this connection are so 
complicated that they practically defy 
description). Moreover, the FCC is 
short-handed. 

Finally, the successful applicant gets 
two months to start construction of 
his station, and six months to complete. 
An optimistic guess is that no more 
than 10 or 20 new outlets will get on 
the air this year. 

So network competition for stations 
in the one-station and two-station mar- 
kets will continue indefinitely. The 
process of begging, bribing, and steal- 
ing, however, by now has grown into 
such a refined art that the industry no 
longer bothers to cuss much over its 
cramped fate. In fact, the trade maga- 
zine Sponsor reports a new weapon in 
the guerrilla warfare in its current issue: 
Even the advertising agencies are send- 
ing out traveling representatives to woo 
the monopoly stations with kinescope 
(film) samples of their product, com- 
parative program ratings, and personal 
salesmanship. 


Ill. Low Blood Pressure 


But one fine day there will be 
enough stations so that—as in radio— 
each network can have a solid affiliate 
m every major market. 
¢ Distorted View?—Yet when the 
trade looks at itself in that distant mir- 
ror of the future, it shudders at what 
it sees. The economics of TV already 
are extremely complex. The economics 
of the future are a sheer fright. For 
example: 

Currently, the gross cost of a CBS 
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nighttime hookup of 21 stations is 
$23,875 per hour. On NBC a 39-sta- 
tion nighttime hookup has a gross 
charge of $37,850 per hour. 

Now, says the trade, suppose 100 
station hookups become possible. If 
today’s prices remain, that would carry 
the single-hour rate into the realm of 
$90,000 or thereabouts. Even a Procter 
& Gamble or a General Motors might 
well blanch at that. 

Program costs, too, are a concern. 
A big show burns up lots of rehearsal 
time, lots of talent, lots of incidental 
expenses. And costs keep rising all the 
time. 
¢ $64 Question—How, then, can net- 
work TV survive in the future? 

The trade is baffled, but not willing 
to be licked, on this score: For exam- 
ple, CBS—whose president, Frank Stan- 
ton, is a whiz at mathematics—right now 
is building a studio setup in Los An- 
geles such as even a Cecil B. de Mille 
never worked in. Yet nobody ques- 
tions whether it’s the right thing to 
do. 

In part, the TV trade’s basic opti- 
mism stems from its lack of faith in 
prophets. ‘The heralds of doom said 
that network radio was too costly to 
endure, and yet it grew all during the 
depression (barring only 1933); they 
said TV already was getting out of 
hand, yet NBC last year grossed more 
on its TV operations than on its radio 
operations (BW—Feb.16’52,p152). 
¢ Pros and Cons—Those who plot the 
future in other ways than by automatic- 
ally betting against the prophets have 
some speculations of their own. 

Speculation No. 1 might be entitled 
“How do you keep your books?” This 
proposition works as follows: As TV 
gets too expensive for some advertisers, 
they will beat a retreat back to net- 
work radio. The money lost on the 
TV books comes up as income on the 
radio books—not so big, of course, but 
still quite an offset. The only flaw in 
this calculation is the very real prospect 
that some day the government will 
divorce network TV from network ra- 
dio. Even so, there would be quite a 
time for the successful operation of 
this principle. 

Speculation No. 2 is more grisly. It 
simply assumes that, as size of hook- 
ups and costs go up, one or two of 
the existing networks will have to throw 
in the towel. Then there would be 
enough business to keep the remainder 
alive and kicking. 

Speculation No. 3 is more hopeful. 
It supposes that the networks will put 
on huge TV shows too elaborate in 
most cases for any one sponsor. But 
the sponsors could share them—time- 
wise or regionwise. The believers in this 
theory point out that it already has a 
long history in both radio and TV in 
the “cooperative shows.” 
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Speculation No. 4 is gloomiest of 
all. It assumes that future expenses will 
limit sponsorship to a handful of giants, 
insufficient to keep TV going the whole 
day through. The open spots would 
have to be filled with pay-as-you-go TV, 


similar to Zenith’s Phonevision (BW— 
Jul.12’47,p16). 

No one of these speculations in all 
likelihood will out to be true— 
clear-cut. They will probably all be 


tried, with a mixture as a result. 


turn 


If New TB Cure Really Works... 


. . » hospital construction may be cut way back. 


But 


it will take at least two years to test the dramatic claims for 
the drugs that New York hospitals are using. 


Many a U.S. contractor wondered 
last week about some news out of New 
York City. Dr. Marcus Kogel, city 
commissioner of hospitals, announced 
the discovery of two new drugs that 
seem to be specific cures for tubercu- 
losis. So sensational have been the 
tests with the drugs so far, said Kogel, 
that the city may be able to drop plans 
to buiid two new TB hospitals. 
eHow Many?—If that happens in 
New York City, it will also happen, 
of course, in every other part of the 
country. Nobody knows exactly how 
many TB hospitals have been planned 
for future construction, but hospitals 
containing at least 5,000 more TB 
beds are already going up. 

Actually, TB hospital construction 
won't stop dead in its tracks no mat- 
ter how good the drug is. But what 
happens to hospital construction in 
coming years will depend to a large ex- 
tent on whether the dramatic claims 
for the drugs prove out. 
¢ Premature Break—Nobody can have 
a clear idea of that, however, for at 
least two years. The reason is that the 
story broke prematurely, long before 
the drugs had been tested to anywhere 
near the degree that scientists like. 
Frequently, new drugs are tested for a 
long period on animals, then on per- 
haps 1,000 human beings. 

At this point, enough evidence is on 
hand so that the drug is accepted by 
Food & Drug Administration and can 
be in production by the time the first 
public announcement is made. In the 
case of a TB drug like this one, “re- 
covered” patients must be watched 
closely for up to two years thereafter 
for any aftereffects—such as recurrence 
of TB or the development of immunity 
by the bacteria the drug originally killed 
easily. 

In this case, no more than 200 pa- 
tients have been tested—for a period of 
about six months. 

What happened was this: Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Inc., one of the two dis- 
coverers of the drug, gave a quantity 
to 13 hospitals, one of which was Sea 
View in New York City. The other 
hospitals followed the usual procedure 
of conducting animal experiments be- 


fore trying it 

began giving it t 
less” TB patient 
remarkable imp 


1 patients. Sea View 
ome of its “hope- 
They showed such 
ement that Kogel 
was impelled to announce the good 
news three m ahead of time. 
e Close Relatives—The two drugs are 
closely related; th are basically coal- 
tar derivatives. One of them was dis- 
covered independently by Hoffmann- 
LaRoche and E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
Hoffmann calls its drug Rimifon, Squibb 
calls it Nydrazid, but the products are 
identical. Besides this, Hoffmann has 
a second drug, which it calls Marsilid 
—apparently a refinement of the drug 
it shares with Squibb. Both drugs are 
made in pill form 
Both companies have become some- 
what alarmed the premature re- 
lease of the story. The main reason is 
that neither has the drug in mass pro- 
duction—and can’t put it in mass pro- 
duction until Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration accepts it Hoffmann claims 
that it can be in mass production one 
month after that date. 
¢ Tough Bacillus-The medical pro- 
fession is alarmed, too. It fears that 
too many of the 250,000 known U.S. 
tuberculars, plus the estimated 150,000 
unreported cases, will get too much 
false hope from the announcement. 
Doctors know from long and bitter ex- 
perience that the tuberculosis bacillus 
is one of the toughest to kill—and one 
of the most facile at developing im- 
mune strains 
For example: While streptomycin is 
pretty effective in some TB cases, 
other strains of TB bacteria can’t live 
except in the presence of streptomycin. 
The same thing may happen with the 
new drugs. 
e Construction Cut?—All this means 
that plans for construction of new TB 
hospitals in the near future won't be 
dropped cold. But if the drug’s im- 
pressive record holds up during the 
next few months, there is a good 
chance that plans may, say, be halved. 
New York’s plans, for example, call 
for one $23-million TB hospital and 
one $15-million structure. Maybe the 
city will decide to put up just one of 
them. 
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NATO DELEGATES’ decisions at Lisbon solidified European planning, but basically mean that . . 


The West Slows Its Push 


The Wests’ over-all defense policy, 
like the U.S. military program, is now 
geared to a new, slower timetable. So 
is Western diplomatic strategy. ‘That’s 
the meaning of the European military 
stretchout just approved at the Lisbon 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 
¢ Triumph—Considering how serious 
the Franco-German problem had _ be 
come just before Lisbon, even a stretch- 
out was quite a diplomatic triumph for 
Secretary Acheson. Lisbon might 
easily have produced a blowup, not 
just a stretchout. 
¢ Accomplishments—In detail, here’s 
what Lisbon accomplished: NATO ap 
proved of German rearmament, with 
a supranational European army. Ger 
many gave up its claims for NATO 
membership and for complete eco 
nomic sovereignty. But Germany will 
have a voice in NATO decisions. 
France gave up direct Allied control 
over German war production. 

At the same time, the buildup of 
NATO troops was slowed down—even 
more than the planned figure of 50 di 
visions by the end of 1952 indicates. 
It was agreed that most of the mem- 
ber nations would slow down their 
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own military buildups, particularly after 
1952. 

¢ Reservations—All the agreements still 
left these hard facts to face: 

¢ Though NATO is scheduled to 
have about 50 divisions in Europe (30 
of them combat-ready) by the end of 
1952, the buildup beyond that will be 
very slow. 

e There’s almost no chance of 
German divisions until 1953, or per- 
haps 1954. That leaves the European 
defense community (six-nation joint 
army) pretty much in the air. 

¢ U.S. troops will be needed in 
Western Europe indefinitely. 


|. The New Situation 


There’s no doubt that the Western 
stretchout introduces important new 
clements into the East-West struggle. 

As things look now, the West won’t 
be able to “negotiate from strength” as 
as Washington once planned. 
[hat probably puts off the day of an 
East-West settlement, or a cold-war 
showdown. 

There won’t be enough Western 
strength for any “adventurous” policies 
in the Far East—such as letting Chi- 


soon 


nese Nationalist troops loose to attack 
mainland China. 

On the other hand, with West Ger 
man rearmament still way off, 1952 
isn’t likely to produce the kind of 
“German crisis”:with Russia that some 
U.S. observers have been predicting. 
¢ Not Sudden—Of course, the NATO 
meeting at Lisbon didn’t suddenly de 
cide on a stretchout. It formalized 
earlier decisions, like a slower French 
buildup; and it accepted European 
political realities, like the Franco-Ger 
man squabble. Back of Lisbon lay the 
U.S. decision to stretch out its own 
military program. 

What Lisbon did do was to provide 
the occasion to shake down plans 
that had been drastically revamped 
in the light of two major factors. 

e The fact that Europe obviously 
couldn’t stand the pace of the origin 
ally scheduled NATO buildup. 

eA NATO teappraisal of Soviet 
intentions, confirming recent views of 
the State Dept. State has believed for 
some months that it had overestimated 
the danger that Korea was one step in 
a Soviet plan for World War III. And 
it now sees the U.S.S.R. as building 
up its industry for a prolonged cold 
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war rather than a hot one (page 137). 

The stretchout hasn’t changed 
NATO’s idea of having a defensive 
force that will be a deterrent to any 
Soviet aggression in Europe. Under 
the new plan, SHAPE is supposed to 
have 50 divisions by the wala 1952. 
That will make the European defense 
picture a lot solider than it was two 
years ago, when NATO first got going. 

U.S. military men question, though, 
whether this force will be strong 
enough, especially in air power, to do 
its job. They are worried that with 
the cutback in the U.S. aircraft pro- 
gram SHAPE may not get all the 
planes it’s supposed to. 


ll. Pros and Cons 


Beyond 1952, any big addition to 
NATO’s military strength must come 
from West Germany. That’s the one 
Western nation that still has big un- 
tapped manpower and industrial re- 
sources. 

After Lisbon, German rearmament 
looks a lot more promising. Adenauer’s 
position at home is stronger than it was 
before Lisbon. Western Germany's 
membership in the European defense 
community, plus a — tie with 
NATO, were approved by all the Atlan- 
tic Pact members. However, the actual 
formation of German divisions may be 
more than a year away. 
¢ Easing—This long delay probably 
makes German rearmament more of a 
certainty. The NATO army will be 
a lot stronger next year than it is now. 
That will satisfy those Germans who 
haven’t wanted to rearm without more 
protection than they would have right 
now. ‘Then there has always been a 
danger that German rearmament would 
provoke a Russian attack, or at least 
bring a dangerous crisis in East-West 
relations. Until recently 1952 was 
picked as the critical year. It still 
could be. But the danger looks more 
remote now. 

NATO’s plans now depend pretty 
much on what Congress does when 
the new foreign aid bill goes to Capitol 
Hill next week. Truman will ask for 
$7-billion to $8-billion, most of it for 
NATO. If this should be cut by $2- 
billion or more, it’s hard to see how 
the French arms program could be 
kept going or, for that matter, the 
French economy. And France is the 
key to NATO plans. 
¢ Long Period—Building positions of 
strength is likelv to remain a Western 
aim. But it looks now as if at best 
there'll be a long period of cold war 
before the goal can be reached. 

Achievement of even longer-term 
U.S. goals—pushing back the Iron Cur- 
tain in Europe and upsetting the 
Communist regime in China—can be 
put still further into the future. 
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New Yardsticks... 


for business come 
from BLS' revised price index, 
FRB's figures on durables pro- 
duction 


Businessmen are getting a whole new 
kit of tools to help them keep up with 
fluctuating cost. 

This week the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics unveiled its new barometer for 
measuring wholesale price changes. 
BLS has been working on the revision 
—the first complete overhauling since 
1926—for five years. The important 
changes are in commodity coverage, 
classification system, weighing factors, 
base period, and method of calculation. 
The new yardstick is official with the 
January, 1952, index numbers. 
e Changes—Of course, the new index 
will serve the same purpose as the old. 
It will list on a monthly basis the 
recordings of exchanges or markets. But 
it will give broader coverage and greater 
accuracy. 

At first glance, the most striking dif- 

ference is in the level of the index. 
The new one now stands at 113.2% 
of its base period, compared with the 
current 177.8% level of the old one. 
However, that spread is due to the 
change in the base periods. The old 
index is based on 1926 prices; the new, 
on the average for 1947, 1948, and 
1949. 
e Greater Coverage—The choice of 
base periods isn’t the only difference. 
The new index includes about 1,900 
items, compared with about 900 cov- 
ered by the old. Commodities devel- 
oped during World War II have been 
added. Many new apparel items ap- 
pear. Plastic materials, antibiotics, and 
cosmetics are now included in the 
chemicals group. Photographic supplies 
and several other fabricated metal 
products are still other important addi- 
tions. 

For the first time, coverage of ma- 

chinery is almost complete. Since 1947, 
there has been no published index for 
this industry. Machinery and other 
durable goods were grouped in the BLS 
wholesale price index under the broad 
category “metal and metal products.” 
And there were only a few machinery 
prices included. 
aches aplenty, particularly for firms 
making cost estimates on new plants. 
e New Classifications—The new index 
includes 15 major groups and 88 sub- 
groups. The old one covered 10 majors 
and 50 subgroups. 


In the revised index, group and sub- 
group weights are based on the 1947 
In the 
relative 


data of the Bureau of Census. 
case of specific commodities, 


This has caused head- 


weights are based on a more typical year 
— 1947 if production or shipment 
figures of that year were distorted. In 
the earlier index, weighing factors were 
based mainly on sales in the years 1929 
and 1931. 

¢ Less Paper Work—Beginning with 
1952, prices used in the index will be 
those of one day in the month—in most 
cases the Tuesday of the week contain- 
ing the 15th of the month. Before, 
prices used in index calculation were 
the simple averages of the four or five 
weeks in each month. That involved 
figuring averages for several thousand 
items. 

BLS claims that the new barometer 
will simplify life for businessmen, be- 
cause they'll be better able to compare 
the prices they're paying out with gen- 
eral market prices. The new index will 
provide a better yardstick to estimate 
expansion costs. And the up-to-date 
index will be a valuable gauge in long- 
term business contracts, which usually 
are negotiated on the basis of a fixed 
price that slides up or down along with 
changes in the wholesale price index. 
¢ FRB’s Contribution—BLS isn’t the 
only bureau that’s been busy with sharp 
pencils. The Federal Reserve Board 1s 
now publishing two new monthly in- 
dexes on durable goods production. One 
includes all nsumer durables; the 
other is for household durables, with 
subindexes for home appliances, fur- 
niture, carpets, and radio-television 

While we've always had figures on 
the actual number of automobiles and 
electric appliances being produced, 
never before have they been combined 
into a weighted index, nor have they 
been seasonally adjusted. The figures 
on production of ndividual items went 
up and down with the change in sea- 
sons and with inventory levels in the 
individual items. Neither merchant nor 
manufacturer could get much of a pic- 
ture of the over-all demand for house- 
hold goods or for all consumer goods. 

FRB’s index is a regular monthly 
series, published in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin 
e Also—In addition to the government 
indexes, some important new data have 
been published recently by trade 
sources. The National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. has expanded its annual 
figures on shipments of electrical prod- 
ucts to include a complete breakdown 
by types. 

Electronics, 
tion, now publishes 
tion index showing the progress of the 
fast- growing ¢€ lectronics industry. Latest 
figures show that, with civilian prod- 
ucts picking up and the steady hft of 
defense production, the industry is now 
producing more than in December, 
1950—when scare-buying of TV sets by 
consumers pushed production to a 
record peak. 


1 McGraw-Hill publica- 
a monthly produc: 
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Fresh Water... 


.. . from the sea on a 
big scale is possible with 
lonics, Inc., equipment. The 
price is close to right. 


Since the beginning of time people 
have been dreaming of a practical 
method of getting the salt out of sea 
watcr on a massive scale. Last week 
lonics, Inc., an affiliate of American Re- 
search & Development Corp., Boston, 
announced that it had an answer. 

The Ionics method, announced by 
its president, Dr. Edward R. Gilliland, 
is still a relatively high-cost. process. 
But it comes close enough to a com- 
petitive price to excite farmers, fac- 
tory owners, and city fathers in water- 
short areas. Against a fairly high cost 
of operation, it can offset low-cost 
equipment and cconomical mainte- 
nance. 
¢ Coastal Areas—Irrigation and indus- 
try are possibly the two biggest applica- 
tions for the process. Ionics thinks it 
will be a boon to thirsty coastal areas 
such as New York, Texas, and Califor- 
nia (BW—Sep.9’50,p82). There, farm- 
ers and industries have been secking 
short-term solutions for poor water sup- 
plies. 

The Ionics process may even open up 
arid areas in Australia, the Middle East, 
and South America. But there might 
be one hitch, here and abroad: Costs 
for amortization, transportation, and 
pipelines, on top of operating costs, 
could push the water’s price out of the 
competitive market. 
¢ Ion Exchange—The crux of the proc- 
ess is a kind of chemical separation, 
called ion exchange. The details are 
an Ionics secret. But the process is 
roughly this: Sea water flows through 
membranes (or “filters’’) charged with 
electricity. ‘The charges on the mem- 
branes swap places with the charges 
of the salt carried in the water. Thus 
the salt and water are separated. Two- 
thirds of the water comes out nearl\ 
pure, and the other third carries away 
the salt in the form of brine. 

Ionics plans to mass-produce its 
equipment at prices that will keep proc- 
essing costs between 10¢ and 20¢ for 
each 1,000 gal. of pure water. The price 
will depend on the salt content of the 
water, and the rate at which it is pushed 
through the equipment. Power con- 
sumption goes up as you boost the rate 
of flow. The only expendables in the 
gear are the membranes, which are 
made from cheap plastic. 

e Need and Cost—The success of the 
process will depend on two things: how 
badly agriculture and industry need 
water, and how much they are willing 
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to pay. Industrial supplies from fresh 
water sources now run as high as 10¢ 
per 1,000 gal. The price spread for irri- 
gation watcr in the West goes from 2¢ 
to 10¢ per 1,000 gal. 

In Western areas where electric 
power rates are at rock bottom, 1,000 
gal., run through Ionics’ equipment at 
a low rate of flow, would need 20 
kwh. and cost about 6¢. To meet 
agricultural demands, the sea water 
would have to be processed at a faster 
rate, making the price higher. Equip- 
ment and transportation costs would 
have to be added. 

lonics’ highest estimate for 1,000 
gal. is double the cost of the most ex- 
pensive water in the richest farm lands 
of California. In a pinch, farmers there 
might pay the price. But Ionics will 
have to cut its processing costs to make 
the water prices more attractive in an 
average market. 

The brine waste isn’t a total loss for 
industrial users. Ionics says that it can 
be treated to extract salt, magnesium, 
and the other chemicals peculiar to sea 
water. Ionics suggests another possi- 
bilitv: reduction of milk, sugar, and 
organic chemicals. 

Take the rayon cellulose acetate in- 
dustry. It annually dumps thousands 
of gallons of acetic acid as waste. The 
acid is worth money. But it isn’t con- 
centrated enough to be recovered eco- 
nomically by conventional methods. 
Ionics thinks that it will be able to 
concentrate the waste via the exchange 
process and evaporate the brine to re- 
cover the acid. 


Auto Pileup by Design 


Model of mechanical parker, which stacks 
automobiles 10-high, intrigues Foster Win- 
ter, president of Detroit's municipal park- 
ing authority. The motor city may soon 
build a full-size, 100-car trial rack. as pos- 
sible solution to the city’s parking problem. 


Fair-Trade War... 


. . . has been declared 
by druggists on St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Paper's anti-fair- 
trade cartoon started it. 


Fair-trading druggists in St. Louis 
are cutting prices—on the Post-Dis- 
patch, a oe anti-trade newspaper. 

A couple of weeks ago drugstores 
that handle the daily and Sunday news- 
paper started selling copics at cut rates 
and also cut the prices on want ads 
they handle for the Post. The Post 
countered by cutting down the drug- 
gists’ supply of newspapers. ° 
¢ The Opening—The Post-Dispatch is 
not the only newspaper that has had a 
big hand in keeping the fair traders 
down in Missouri, one of the three 
states that has no fair-trade laws. What 
made the druggists single it out was a 
cartoon that the Post ran on its edi- 
torial page, picturing the advocates of 
fair trade as a big, drooling hog. 

This enraged the druggists, gave 

them the opening they wanted. As one 
druggist mes it, “They don’t offer any- 
thing below cost, but they expect us 
to cut the price on dozens of items. 
Let’s see how they like having their 
own prices cut.” 
e Attack—The board of directors of 
the Retail Druggists Assn. of St. Louis 
nodded its approval at a meeting Feb. 
19. Suddenly, placards appeared in 
drugstore windows all over St. Louis, 
announcing that the Post could be had 
for 4¢ daily and 13¢ on Sunday (it 
nermally sells for 5¢ daily, 15¢ on Sun- 
day). 

Many drugstores also handle want 
ads for the Post. From now on, the 
several hundred drugstores taking part 
in the project are offering to place 
want ads at 15% off. 

What do the druggists think they 
will accomplish? They hope to bother 
the Post’s distribution system by mak- 
ing the competing newsbovs unhappy 
and maybe causing some subscribers to 
cancel their subscriptions and buy from 
drugstores instead. 

e Unruffled—The Post is taking the 
ruckus calmly, at least outwardly. Last 
Monday it cut the drugstores’ supply 
of newspapers. The reason, says C. J. 
Hentschell, business manager of the 
Post, is simply that “we didn’t like the 
way the drugstores were handling it.” 

¢ Druggists’ Tum—The next move 
seems to be up to the druggists. 
As to what the next move will be, Her- 
man Winkelmann, president of NARD 
in St. Louis, says only: “We feel that 
this is a violation of the antitrust law 
and will definitely proceed along these 
lines.” 
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The Fed: Showdown Fight Coming Up 


@ Its friends, led by Sen. Paul Douglas, think it's the 
best anti-inflationary tool the country has. 

@ Its critics, led by Rep. Wright Patman, think it has 
been the major cause of every depression since it was 
founded. Patman will start hearings Mar. 10. 


@ Hottest issue of all: Whether the Fed's recent credit 
tightening has helped or hurt the economy. 


The friends and foes of the Federal 
Reserve Board are heading for a show- 
down. Rep. Wright Patman, as chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Sub- 
committee on Money and Credit, will 
start hearings Mar. 10. 

This week he released two thick 
volumes of answers to questions he 
had put to the Federal Reserve, the 
Treasury Dept., the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., banks, economists, and se- 
curity dealers. They were the most 
exhaustive questions on money and 
credit put out by a Congressional com- 
mittee since the Federal Reserve was 
established. The Fed's reply alone cov- 
ered 850 mimeographed pages. The 
answers show how the hearings will 
shape up. 

In many ways, the replies are only 
a rehash of material gathered in 1949 
by the same subcommittees. But the 
committee head then was Sen. Paul 
Douglas. The Fed came off with a 
vote of confidence that encouraged it 
to go ahead with a more active anti- 
inflation program. The difference this 
time is not the ingredients, but the 
cook. Rehash or not, the new chair- 
man hopes the result will have a dif- 
ferent flavor. : 
¢ The Big Bone—Top issue in the 
hearings will be whether general tight- 
ening of credit—as practiced since last 
March by the Fed—helps or hurts an 
economy that is trying to stop infla- 
tion and expand military power at the 
same time. 

The case for the Fed as a better 
price controller than the price con- 
trollers themselves can’t be proved to 
everyone’s satisfaction. The question 
centers on the timing of last year’s 
business slowdown: 

Prices sagged in places, and soft spots 
showed up in the business picture just 
about the same time the Fed quit sup- 
porting Treasury securities at par. 

To stout defenders of credit con- 
trols, the moral was plain. While the 
Fed was buying nearly $3-billion worth 
of government securities from June, 
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1950, to March, 1951, it was auto- 
matically expanding the base of bank 
credit. Lenders put out $11-billion in 
new loans. Douglas thinks that was 
the chief cause of post-Korea inflation. 

Then, following the “full accord” 
agreement last March between the 
Treasury and the Fed, the Federal 
Open Market Committee unpegged 
government bonds and cut down its 
purchases of them—a move designed to 
slow down expansion of bank loans. 
Instead of a $7.5-billion increase in 
loans, as in the last six months of 
1950, expansion dropped in the last 
half of 1951 to $3.5-billion. The drop 
in bond prices also made institutional 
investors cut their forward commit- 
ments on mortgages and other loans. 

To Douglas, direct price control, as 
practiced by OPS, is merely something 
that doesn’t do any harm. The real 
inflationary slowdown, he insists, was 
due to this action of the Federal Re- 
serve. 
¢ The Other View—There is plenty of 
ammunition for the other side in some 
of the answers to Patman’s question- 
naire. Most anti-Fed are the answers 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
The council threw doubt on general 
debt contraction as a way to fight infla- 
tion. It warned that the time may 
come—and soon—when support of gov- 
ernment securities at par will again be 
necessary, no matter how much it in- 
flates credit. 

The council ran up a warning about 
interest rates that was bound to 
please Patman—a long-time cheap and 
easy money man. It argued that even 
if the Fed did succeed in stopping an 
expansion of loans, the resulting rise in 
interest might remain an obstacle to 
economic growth long after the infla- 
tionary crisis is over. 
¢ Second Speaker—In a milder way, 
the Treasury got into the argument by 
endorsing selective credit controls 
rather than a general tightening that 


_would raise interest rates. 


It plugged for rules like Regulation 
W, limiting consumer _ installment 
credit, and Regulation X, limiting real 


estate lending. Its idea is that special 
areas can be controlled without forc- 
ing the Fed to lessen its support of 
U.S. securities The Fed's reply 
on selective controls is this It 
doesn’t know enough about them yet 
to recommend any more—and besides, 
it doesn’t like the detailed supervision, 
nor does it think selective credit re- 
straints can ever be anything but aids 
to general controls like open market 
sales of government securities and 
higher reserve requirements that cut 
down lending power of the banks. 

The Treasury's answers, on the whole, 
showed a consistent desire to make the 
current peace with the Federal Reserve 
a lasting one. At the request of Pat- 
man, Secretary Snyder documented a 
long series of disputes—but specifically 
did not recommend clipping the Fed's 
independence. His explanation of the 
March accord is word for word with 
the Fed’s own answer to Patman. 

Secretary Snyder pointed out that a 
stable market for securities is not neces- 
sarily a rigidly pegged market—a view 
shared by the Fed. He admitted that 
inflexible support at par could be in- 
flationary. 
¢ Questionnaire—Here is how answers 
to some of the other Patman questions 
shape up: 

Independence of the Fed: Patman 
favors direct control bv the Presi- 
dent, and government ownership of 
Federal Reserve stock now held by 
member banks 

Bankers and the Fed sat hard on 
this idea in their replies. Though the 
Treasury did not recommend reducing 
the Fed’s independence, it did bear 
down on the possibility of a harmful 
conflict in policy. CEA, in a fuzzy 
answer, seemed to say that the Presi- 
dent is ultimately responsible for what 
the Fed does, despite a “degree of in- 
dependence.” ‘The subject is one that 
Patman can be counted on to hammer. 

Credit restrictions vs. economic 
growth: Patman is afraid the Fed 
may block needed expansion in the 
name of fighting inflation. 

CEA backed him up to a limited ex- 
tent. The Fed says there is no con- 
flict. It will have a chance to argue 
the point further 

Small business: Patman thinks the 
money market is rigged against small 
borrowers. The Fed said they may 
have trouble raising equity capital, but 
that the short-term loans aren’t par- 
ticularly hard for small business to get. 

It suggested further exploration of 
ideas for a special government cor- 
poration to supply equity capital to 
business that can’t manage a_ stock 
issue. 
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Ryerson Adds 
Steel-Service Plants 
at Seattle and Spokane 


We are pleased to tell you that we have ex- 
tended our steel service to the great North- 
west through purchase of the stocks and 
facilities of the Seattle Steel Co. of Seattle 
and the Inland Empire Steel Co. of Spokane. 
These associated companies are leading 
distributors of carbon, alloy and stainless 
steel in their areas. They also supply rein- 
forcing bars and carry stocks of aluminum, 
copper and brass. Under the able direction 
of Clyde Summerville, president, William 
Case, Seattle sales manager and Roy Bial- 
kowsky, manager at Spokane, they have 
served the Northwest for many years. 
Recently, Mr. Summerville, the principal 
owner, found it necessary to lighten his work 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 


load and invited us to come in: But, fortu- 
nately, these experienced men together with 
most of their staff are carrying on with us to 
assure a continuity of good service. Ray 
Lockwood, former Ryerson railroad sales 
manager who has more recently been con- 
cerned with government regulations, is now 
the assistant manager at Seattle. 

Both plants will continue to carry a wide 
range of products, and stocks as well as facil- 
ities will be expanded when and where pos- 
sible. This move adds the 14th and 15th 
plants to the Ryerson steel-service group serv- 
ing steel users across the nation. We trust that 
our service in the Northwest will merit the 
continued good will of the region’s steel users. 


CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS 


STEELS ... BARS, STRUCTURALS, PLATES, SHEETS, TUBING, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOsEeEPH FT. RYERSON &@ SOW, INC. 


SEATTLE—1200 FOURTH AVENUE, SOUTH, SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
SPOKANE—NORTH 207 FREYA STREET, SPOKANE 24, WASHINGTON 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ® 
BOSTON . 


ST. LOUIS © MILWAUKEE ®« 
DETROIT ° PHILADELPHIA ° 


LOS ANGELES ¢ 
CINCINNATI . 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 
CLEVELAND « 
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what youve 
sot 
;90C 


Your Santa Fe man knows how to get your 
freight going. Let him put the vast Santa Fe 
freight operations to work for you. It’s easy— 
just call the Santa Fe office nearest you! 
F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines Chicago, Illinois 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Wayne Coy (ab resigned last week 
as chairman of the Federal Communi 
cations Comm 1, signed this week 
as full-time t on consultant with 
Time, Inc., starting Apr. | He said 
he couldn't | his $15,000 govern 
ment salary 
® 

Firing -squads t! eck started slaught 
ering 1,350 tt sheep, swine, and 
goats in a quarantined section of Sas 
katchewan, near Regina, Canada. ‘The 
animals were marked as victims of hoof 
and mouth disease; cases were found 
less than 100 mi. from the U.S. border 
Embargo on all shipments of meat and 
livestock from any part of Canada is not 
expected to affect U.S. supplies; less 
than 0.5 ur meat came from 
Canada last 


a 
Harry A. McDonald was confirmed by 
the Senate th ek as a director of 
Reconstruction Finance Corp The 
vote favored | to 1 after heated de 
bate. 

° 
Texas oil production in March will hit 
an all-time high of 3,131,665 bbl. a dav, 
topping a 709-bbl. withdrawal 
permitted last 

o 
H. Frederick Willkie’s lost his last 
chance to regain presidency of Kingan 
& Co., Inc napolis mcat packers 
(BW—Feb.] 130 Stockholders 
last week fa the anti-Willkie slate 
of directors 32,169 to 116,779 
Wilikie had b leposed as president 
by the direct veck earlier 

. 
Liberty Broadcasting System of Dallas, 
Tex., filed a §$ nillion triple-damage 
antitrust suit a ist major league base- 
ball for restrictions on its “game of the 
day” broadcast 
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They did 


Every executive with a production problem will be interested in what this sugar 
refinery operator* did to solve his. During a concentrated six-month sugar harvest, 
machines must operate at peak capacity. Complete dependability is a vital factor 
because a perishable commodity is at stake. To increase production and insure 
continuous operation, this operator decided to modernize his mill. 


iW 
' 
t 
| h t 
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He turned to Westinghouse engineers for help on the electrical apparatus. He asked for 
a method, an operating proposal —not just a quotation on apparatus. His staff and 
ours worked out a system for power generation, distribution and utilization including 
integrated drives for the centrifugals. This is a system of many devices. Result... 
automatic operation increased over-all efficiency, reduced manpower requirements; 
stand-by problems were eliminated; valuable factory space was conserved through 
removal of belts and pulleys; maintenance became negligible. 


you can do 


You can profit by this operator’s experience. It proves that capacity problems are solved 
with capacity thinking. We want to do that kind of thinking with you and your engineers. 


to produce more 


The actual devices can be selected later. It's how you put them together that counts— 
whether elevators, stokers, turbines, motors or transformers. Many manufacturers make 
good electrical apparatus. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. 
But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly 
experienced engineers in putting together the right combination of good apparatus te let 
you produce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. *name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





AKRON’S NEW CO-OP center is modeled for manager A. J. Choat (left) and Walter Reuther, UAW president 


Question for... 


Retail Co-ops: Can They Make Good? 


Urban consumer co-ops have a spotty record. But 
Akron unionists have invested $500,000 in an ambitious try. 


Early next month a $500,000 co- 
operative shopping center will be 
opened in Akron, Ohio, with the back- 
ing of the United Rubber Workers 
and other union members. It’s a big- 
scale test of whether or not an urban 
consumer co-op can catch on—most 
haven’t—and everyone with a stake in 
its success or failure will be watching 
closely. 

City co-ops have had a stormy past. 
Time after time, they've started bravelv, 
then fallen flat on their faces. Co- 
operative Enterprises of Akron, Inc., 
has tried to foresee all the shortcom- 
ings that wrecked earlier ventures. 
¢ Has Everything—The Akron project 
has been two vears in the making. It 
was, in fact, deliberately held back till 
it had ample capital. About 5,000 in- 
dividuals, mostly rubber workers, sub- 
scribed more than $250,000 at $25 a 
share; local unions bought preferred 
stock. The preferred stock will be re- 
tired as soon as enough additional 
common can be sold. 
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The Akron co-op hired a manager, 
A. J. Choat, who has had 12 years of 
cooperative experience. His recipe for 
success is to start out with modern 
facilities that can match the biggest 
chains. The shopping center, therefore, 
offers a supermarket, a drugstore, a 
restaurant, a dry cleaning shop, a cloth 
ing store, a hardware store, a service 
station, and credit union offices. It’s 
geared to gross from $24-million to $3 
million a year. 

Instead of picking a lower-cost, out 
of-the-way site, the Akron group built 
close to one of the busiest comers in 
Akron, four miles from the downtown 
center. It provided parking space— 
always a vital consideration—for 225 
cars, expandable by an additional 200 
cars later 

Choat feels the shopping center has 
what it takes to attract not only the 
nearly 70,000 union members in the 
region, but the general public, too. 
¢ Growing, But Small—Up to now, the 


growth of consumer cooperatives in the 


U.S. has lagged f 
of European co-op 
I'he Bureau of | 
mates total retai 
business at about 
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ibor Statistics esti 
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Before a common nut can be mined, fabricated and put into a workman's 
hand, 12,227* Paper forms must be made out. Analysts say the average 
business— including yours—spends a third o 

because paperwork is tak 

Savings out in the plant—w 

Opportunity to speed and 


* DITTO, SIMPLIFIES PAPER WORK! 





Paperwork can be a “necessary evil” or with DITTO One-Writing Systems 
it can straighten out Pay and production, anticipate material needs, 
shorten routines, release employees for productive work, cut out error 
and delay j i eration. DITTO directs, controls, 
aperwork isn’t a streamlined 
make it so! 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON 


DITTO. 


ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS ! 


In these days of defense 

large compani 

Systems are more than 

efficiency. Today's greatest economies and 
betterments are to be found in Paperwork. 





Ask for specific data showing how the DITTO 
Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, Purchasing 


DITTO, Incorporated 
2215 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12. Minnie - 





New heating requirements 


for PLANT CONVERSION 


easily met with 


-Janitrol 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 


Suspended Janitrol Unit Heaters provide 
ample beating... leaving floor area open 
Sor materials handling. 


~ = ae ee = 
Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., Islip, N.Y., requires 
clean heat, even temperature for fine quality printing. 


The building above was originally used for ceramic manufacturing 
Ovens that supplemented original heating were removed for print- 
ing presses. 


Janitrol Unit Heaters provided the ideal solution for the conversion 
and a later plant addition. 


The original Janitrol installation and the adding of additional units 
have proved economical in ‘first cost, operation and maintenance. 
This is one of thousands of instances where Janitrol has answered 
the need for quick conversion and at the same time provided better 
working Caielane. 


Remember all unit heaters are not alike . . . advanced design and con- 
struction features ... engineered installation ...are all extra value 
pluses you get with Janitrol equipment. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“BUSINESSMAN'S BLUE BOOK OF BETTER HEATING” 


For new or old buildings, this booklet 
is full of helpful information. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION * TOLEDO, OHIO 
Other Products—'Surface’ Industrial Furnaces - Kathaber Humidity Contro! Systems, Aircraft Heaters 
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“... less economic need for 
co-ops in the U.S. than in 
Europe...” 

CO-OPS starts on p. 30 
coal, 27% in sugar and preserves. To- 
day European figures are, if anything, 
higher than they 

In the U.S p retailing hit its 
percentage peak of 0.94% of all retail 
sales in 1948, then sagged back during 
the pre-Korea recession 
¢ Basic Question—The striking dispar- 
ity between Europe and the U.S. 
raises a question: Is there a place for 
co-ops at all in our economy? 

It seems quite clear that there’s less 
economic need for co-ops here than in 
Europe. Growth of consumer co-ops, 
especially in urban areas, has been re- 
tarded in the U.S. by two main factors: 

e The efficiency of modern mar- 
keting for profit i 

e The relatively high degree of 
prosperity in the U.S. 

Co-ops in Europ escaped the work- 
ing of the first factor; they got there 
ahead of the cha In fact, they were 
the first chain Europe. The Roch- 
dale movement imed after the town 
in England wh the first co-op was 
formed in 1844) developed in retailing, 
then wholesaling, finally all the way 
back to manufacturing 

In the U.S operative develop- 
ment was sporadic till 1900, didn’t 
really spurt until the depression "30s. 
By that time, t hains were solidly 
established. And it takes a hardy co-op 
to compete with such low-margin, large- 
volume operat is the A& P—whose 
$3.1-billion sal 1950 far outstripped 
the entire ner co-op business 
(BW—Aug.4’5 $2 
e Prosperity Angle—The prosperity fac- 
tor is equally important. Interest in co- 
ops thrives when times are hard enough 
to overcome lined buving habits. 
In the U.S., tl times come rarely. 
The American housewife is indoctrin- 
ated in awaren of brand names, in 
concern over < parking and a wide 
choice of stock These things weigh 
more heavily than the saving of nickels 
on the week’s food bill 

The social nate is also different 
from Europe’s. There isn’t the homo. 
geneity of class that marked Europe for 
generations. In England, the worker 
stands solidly behind his cooperatives; 
here, however loyal the laborer may be 
to his group, his wife is likely to be 
guided by universal American buying 
habits. 

Geographically, too, there is less 
stability here Americans move fre- 
quently, and it’s hard for consumer co- 
ops to build an efficient business around 
consumer-owners who are continually 
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This team can design, 
uild and equip 
your plant ! 


Here is a team unique in the chemical and processing fields. 





::.a team of imagination and ingenuity, with years 
and years of experience in all phases of engineering. 
Thoroughly capable of carrying through any 
undertaking from flow sheet to turn-key 
operation—on a basis of unified respon- 
sibility. Big enough for the biggest 
job ... flexible enough for any 
job. This team can compe- 





tently and economi- 
cally translate 
your ideas into 
vt gs Sepiale ae an operating 
New Chemical Plants headquarters . . . plant. 
starting point for many advances in the 
Chemical and Processing Industries. 











CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30 + TULSA 1 +» NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA 3 +» CHICAGO 3 
BIRMINGHAM 3 + WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 








with feather touch lead 


EASIER writing! Feather-light writ- 
ing pressure gives you amazingly 
brilliant coior — intense color that 
literally “flows” on your paper! 


EASIER reading! Even on colored 
pepers — under fluorescent lights 
—Colorbrite’s scientific high-visi- 
bility colors are easy-to-read! 


STRONGER too! Imagine: the 
amazing elastic lead is actualiy 
guaranteed not to break in normal 
Ej use! And Colorbrite is wet-proof, 
4 smear-proof-— yes, even fade-proof! 
3 24 Colors 
T 


| Always ask for Colorbrite by 


Sv EBERHARD 
\y FABER 


TRADE BARKS RES. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





“ .. It has been described as 
‘the love principle applied 
to business’ .. .” 

CO-OPS starts on p. 30 


picking up and moving away. When 
this movement is heavily cityward, as it 
has been in latter years, co-ops are 
doubly hit. For cities are notably 
harder to sell on the co-op idea than 
rural areas. 

¢ Labor’s Role—With all these influ- 
ences operating, organized labor has for 
years been passive toward the coopera- 
tive movement. Unions have ap- 
proached their objectives by the direct 
route of seeking higher wages, rather 
than the indirect route of lining up 
more value for their buying dollar. 

There have been outstanding excep- 
tions, of course. One of America’s most 
successful co-ops was founded by labor 
in Waukegan, Ill., in 1908. In 1950 
that co-op reported business of nearly 
$2.7-million. A Dillonvale (Ohio) co- 
cperative set up by coal miners sold 
nearly $2-million worth of goods in 
1950. In Minneapolis, teamsters got a 
successful co-op going; in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, farmers and unionists 
have often worked together in sound 
co-ops. 

Since the war the United Auto 
Workers has been especially active in 
this field (BW—Oct.11’47,p24). UAW 
now runs two co-ops in Detroit, one 
each in Pontiac, Flint, Lansing, and 
Muskegon, Mich. So far, though, 
none of the stores has paid a patronage 
dividend. 
¢ Love in Business—In general, labor- 
sponsored cooperatives have fared no 
better than the average. It seems to 
boil down to the fact that our society 
today is oriented to competition rather 
than cooperation, to the supermarket 
rather than to the barn-raising and the 
husking-bee. One co-op advocate de- 
scribes the movement as “the love 
principle applied to business.” So far, 
rugged individualism has triumphed 
over love feasts. 

The most loyal cooperator would 
admit this. Idealism, he'll confess, has 
often been incompatible with efficiency. 
A basic hazard of co-ops has been their 
own business errors. 
¢ Pitfalls—A co-op normally starts with 
a group of enthusiasts who band to- 
gether to eliminate the profit motive. 
They buy stock, with the idea that any 
profits will be returned to them as own- 
ers and customers. Stockholders, with 
one vote apiece regardless of how many 
shares they own, elect directors from 
among themselves. 

This has often resulted in an enter- 
prise with too little capital, inadequate 
and poorly situated plant, scanty stocks, 


underpaid management, little business 
savvy. Often, too, co-ops were set up 
where real need was lacking 

e Degrees of Success—The great farm 
co-ops have flourished because they fill 
a real need—they supply the farmer with 
equipment and provide a market where 
he can sell his produce. Since World 
War II, credit unions and insurance 
associations ha ilso filled a need for 
cash and saving 

Perhaps the most significant postwar 
development been the housing co- 
operatives. In 1945 they grossed $1.6- 
million incom n 1950 they were up 
to $10.7-milli Federally _ insured 
mortgages for cooperative housing add 
up to $332-million for 35,900 housing 
units (including apartments). 

In contrast, retail distributive co-ops 
have dwindled from 4,550 associations 
in 1945 to 3,235 in 1950, though 
membership has risen from 1.8-million 
in 1945 to 2.6-million in 1950 and total 
business has increased. 
¢ Hopeful Signs—A few 1951 figures 
have come in, and they’re encouraging 
to the co-op people. Kansas City’s big 
wholesale Consumer Cooperative Assn. 
reports a volume of $70-million in the 
year ended last June; that’s a $10-mil- 
lion increase over the previous fiscal 
year. Eastern Cooperative, New Jersey 
grocery wholesaler, did $3.3-million in 
1951. That’s down from the 1947 
peak of $6.3-million, but the firm has 
been through reorganization since then 
and did only $3-million business in 
1950. 

Even some 
report impro\ 
belt (Md 
Washington | 


irban retail cooperatives 
d business. The Green- 

yperative center near 
inched out last vear with 
a new supermarket in Takoma Park, 
Md.; it reports both Greenbelt and 
Takoma Park holding their own against 
toughest competition. The Shirlington 
(Va.) department co-op is doing busi- 
ness of more than $1-million. 

Some of the biggest co-op stores are 
in college communities. Example: Har- 
vard Cooperat Society has a volume 
of about $3.5-million a year. 

e The Place—Cooperative 
boosters take these signs as evidence 
that the c is a real place in the 
economy. It he one spot, they argue, 
where the consumer’s interest is identi- 
cal with that of management. And 
CO-Ops are Vv ig toward quality brand 
development, toward efficiency. They 
have proved tl can act as a brake on 
runaway pric is when the Franklin 
Cooperative Creamery Assn of Minnea- 
polis drove down milk price in its areas. 

They tak ieart, too, from the 
thought that they have learned from 
their mistakes. One cooperator summed 
up the new approach like this: “Co-ops 
have a place if they understand they 
have to win their way not as coopera- 
tives but as stores.” 


Co-op’s 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE... 


The Chemical Processing Industries are expanding to meet the 
world demands for new and better products. The Davison Chemical 


Corporation, an important contributor to this expansion, is also 


building for the future. As our own business expands, we are able 
to broaden our service and to create new products for industry 
and agriculture. Davison facilities, products and technical 
experience are always available to help you build for the future. 


Progress rhea Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 








YOUR BUSINESS CONFERENCES 
ARE HELD IN OFFICE 
BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH 


temperature 


systems 


ee . because, wherever you go in office buildings, industrial plants; 
hotels, public butidings, restaurants, theatres and department stores, 
temperature comfort and fuel economy by Johnson are important con- 
siderations in providing service and protecting budgets. Thousands upon 
thousands of Johnson installations in every type of building of sufficient 
extent to warrant Individual Room control are the evidences! 


»» because Johnson, unique in American industry, is the only nation- 
wide organization devoted exclusively to manufacturing, planning and 
installing automatic temperature control systems. Each Johnson system is 
“Planned-for-the-Purpose”, “Installed-for-the-Purpose” by Johnson’s 
own men. Complete responsibility! The modern way of regulating the 
heating, ventilating or air conditioning system of each particular building. 


The chances are that the 

: x = Johnson staff of experienced 
4 = specialists can solve the temper- 
- 3 “ ature and humidity control prob- 
— lems in your building. Yes! It will 

be worthwhile to call a nearby 
Johnson engineer. Ask your 
consulting engineer or con- 
tractor to contact the Johnson 
branch office in your area. A 
consultation implies no obliga- 
tion. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in all Principal Cities. 


Johnson 


eAulomatic 
Ie mprerature 


ad nd 
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Control 


MANUFACTURE « APPLICATION 
INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Top five ad agencies in 1951 were still 
J. Walter Thompson ($138-million 
billings), Young & Rubicam ($114 
million), BBD&O $104.1-million), 
N. W. Ayer ($85-million), McCann- 
Erickson ($81-million Advertising 
Age also reports in its annual roundup 
that 45 agencies were in the $10-mil- 
lion-and-above category as against 26 
agencies in 1945 


Shoe buying is at dead center. Inter- 
national Shoe (1 f the nation’s 
output) last year had dollar sales of 
223.3-million, up $24.6-million. But 
unit sales came to 48.3-million pairs, 
down 6% from 1950 despite heavy 
military purchases 


* 
Canned whole milk will be produced 
at a Ridgeland (Wis.) plant by Inter- 
national Milk Processors, Inc. This is 
the concern’s second plant. It is now 
producing canned milk for the armed 
services in the state of Washington, 
plans still another plant in California. 
Trade name: Med-O-Milk 

a’ 
Nedick’s, under th iidance of Walter 
S. Mack, Jr., former head of Pepsi- 
Cola (BW—Oct.27'51,p152), has come 
up with a new soft drink. This “pure 
fruit orange drink” will be sold over 
the counter at Nedick’s lunch stands 
and in 6-0z. cans of concentrate via 
grocery stores. Other Nedick’s plans: 
prefabricated store units, a franchise 
system, new store design. It will also 
concentrate heavily on “Lunch Pails” 
for take-out lunch 

o 
Supermarkets did total business of 
$12.4-million in 1951, or nearly 42% 
of grocery store sa says Super Mar- 
ket Merchandisin That was a gain 
of 11.4% over 1950 for the 15,383 
stores in the group (those with sales of 
at least $375,001 1d with four basic 
departments). 


The new Bendix her—called Snow 
White and tied th the revival of 
Walt Disney’s film—has a heater that 
raises water temperature to around 145 
F and keeps it there during the wash- 
ing. Water usua cools 13 degrees 
in the process, Bendix says 

o 
The gasoline price war in Philadelphia 
and Camden knocked unbranded gas 
to 11.9¢ a gal. in some areas; standard 
brands were down to 15.9¢. 

+ 
Price cuts for Raytheon TV consoles 
and radio-phonograph combinations 
followed cuts by other makers. Ray- 
theon slashed $20 to $155 off its bigger 
lines, $10 to $30 off its table models. 
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The purchase of a new tool is not in itself assurance of greater or Equally 
important is its proper application to the job. 


Our piant has become the forging laboratory, our engineering dale the 
forging encyclopedia and our organization the forging consultants for industry. 


Our leadership as pioneers of forging methods and applications establishes our 
ability to help you best. 


When you come to NATIONAL, this service is yours. 


NATIGNAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO — SINCE 1874 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN FORGING MACHINES © MAXIPRESSES © REDUCEROLLS * COLD HEADERS * BOLIMAKERS © NUT FORMERS © TAPPERS © NAILMAKERS 


Hartford Detroit Chicago 








MOVABLE WALLS in A&P’s new refrigerated produce warehouse in Toledo are made of aluminum and fiberglass. They 


separate dry rooms (dairy products) from wet rooms (green goods), can be shifted as needs dictate. 


A&P Packs New Warehouse With Tricks 


(Story on page 40) 





~ S Phen 
ORG 

Banana hands are weighed, priced Unloading docks for freight cars 
PREPACKAGING at warehouse to save time at stores. INTERIOR DOCKS are right inside the warehouse. 
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ake wate 


to wash 


The technique of mixing various liquids 
that are natural enemies—oil and 
water, for example—stdnds behind the 
sales success of many outstanding products. 


By breaking down surface tension and 
making water and other liquids ‘‘wetter’’ 
Atlas non-ionic surface active agents 
simplify the mixing of dissimilar solutions 
. cut costs by speeding processes . . .« 
add sales appeal to cosmetics, paints, hs 
pharmaceuticals, other products. 


Atlas detergent boosters, such as Renex®, im- 
prove the efficiency of soaps, detergents and 
cleaning compounds for a variety of ‘‘clean-up”’ 
jobs in homes, restaurants and institutions, 
laundries and dry cleaners, and in industry. 


Many Atlas wetting agents are derived from 
Atlas-developed sorbitol—a versatile, plentiful 
polyol that is widely used as a moisture-condi- 
tioner in such fields as leather, tobacco, paper . 
and glue. SS 


SOIT 
4, GT SS 
EEN 


Get complete details on the diversified, time- 
and-trouble-saving jobs that Atlas surface active 
agents and other chemicals can do for you by 
calling or writing Atlas today. Ask for the 
booklet, Products of Atlas. 





Marine Midland has 
‘next-deor-neighbor? 
knowledge of business 

and people in S4- 
New York State 


Communities / 


A sub-contractor who might be 
helpful to you in TROY played bridge 
last night with an officer of the 
local Marine Midland Bank. 


Reliable information about manufactur- 
ing facilities almost anywhere in New 
York State is yours for the asking when 
your company has an account with The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York. 

There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 113 offices in New York State. 
Their officers and directors know local 
business and people because they them- 
selves are local business people. Let us 
show you how their firsthand knowledge 


can serve you. 
The Y 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








CONVEYORS overhead eliminate handling of meat, which goes straight from refrigerator 
cars to storage. Turnover is fast; meat rarely stays more than a day 


(PICTURES on page 38) 


When the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. was planning its new Toledo 
warehouse for produce and meat, it 
used just about every trick there was in 
the bag. The resulting one-story build- 
ing, formally opened this week, is about 
what you would expect from the world’s 
No. 1 food wholesaler. 

The new warehouse on Westwood 
Avenue cost about $1.5-million and 
was built to A&P’s specifications by 
Forty-Third Street Warehouse Corp. 
of Dayton. A&P rents the facility on 
a long-term lease. 
¢ A Monster—T’o begin with, the new 
warehouse is big. ‘The refrigerated sec- 
tion alone covers 22,500 sq. ft. Each 
year the produce section will handle 
80-million Ib. of goods. Put another 
way, that’s 1,300 railway freight cars 
plus 2,300 trucks full of vegetables, 
dairy products, fruit. The meat de- 
partment, at the same time, will re- 
ceive and ship out some 15-million Ib. 
of fresh meat. 

That’s only a starter. Eventually, the 

32-acre Westwood Avenue center will 
have even greater warehouse space. 
Two warehouses have already been 
merged into the one that opened this 
week. As a final step A&P will put 
up another building to replace the big 
Toledo warehouse now handling staples 
and coffee roasting. 
e Side Issues—A&P had to think big 
in planning its new center. It serves 
55 A&P supermarkets in an area cov- 
ering some 20,000 sq. mi., which means 
that A&P had to worry about more 
than just food handling alone. Here 
are some of the other facilities it pro- 
vided: 

Parking area. To truck meat and 
produce daily to its 55 stores, A&P 
has to maintain a fleet of 45 tractors 


and 60 trailers at Jledo. This alone 
requires a considerable parking area, 
to say nothing of the space needed for 
the trucks that bring in half of the 
warehouse’s annual supply of produce, 
three-quarters of meat. The new 
center has 54 a of parking space. 

Salvage department. ‘Trucks return- 
ing from the st ; bring in some 5.5- 
million Ib. of waste paper yearly to- 
gether with bar boxes, bottles, and 
bags. Marketing this salvage material 
is an important t of the operation. 

Employee facilities. The new A&P 
warehouse has feteria for the 400 
office and plant rkers. It also has a 
lounge where truck drivers can rest 
and make out reports 
¢ Operating Gimmicks—As far as the 
actual warehou perations go, A&P 
has mixed stand practice such as 
palletizing with new ideas of its own. 
Ihe company articularly proud of 
its movable wall r dividing wet and 
dry rooms (pict page 38). 

The Toledo trict is workiag on 

other ideas, t A good exampie is a 
corrugated cart vith fiberglass in- 
sulation for sh ng frozen foods to 
stores. These tainers carry 80 Ib. 
and have been d for as many as 25 
round trips without damage. 
e Outside Influence—Some changes 
have taken pl tside the warehouse 
proper, but ha 1ad important effects 
on warehousing operations. 

A&P store the Toledo area, for 
instance, are cl 1 on Mondays. This 
provides a double advantage. ‘The prod- 
uce men get ik, for Sunday night 
delivery to the stores is out. And the 
men at the staples warchouse get a 
break: They have all day Monday to 
stock up the stores with staples, using 
the main flobr of each empty store as a 
depot while they are stocking the 
shelves. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


locate 


your new plant in a 


NDUSTRY has discovered the value of the 

medium-sized town as a profitable place for 
new plants. Better living conditions for labor and 
many other advantages are available to industries. 
Another important factor is the new trend to 
plant dispersal. 


The Erie Railroad is rich in these medium-sized 
towns. Erie's Industrial Development Department, 
with its fine background and experience, knows 
its medium-sized towns well and what each can 
offer industry. 


Se 


Here's a typical town in the Erie Area show- 
ing industry and adjacent residential area. 


The Erie Area itself is the heart of the nation’s 
largest single market. One-third of America’s 
people live, work and buy here. Production and 
distribution are close together! 

Industry is served by the dependable Erie Rail- 
road which connects direct with New York Harbor 
for export business and offers unsurpassed facili- 
ties for import and export trade. 

Our experienced personnel will be glad to dis- 
cuss desirable locations with you—in strict confi- 
dence, of course. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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FOR ACTION AND INFORMATION— 


Write or Phone: 


D. M. LYNN, Asst. Vice President 
Industriel Development 
Room 500A, Erie Railroad 
Battle d Matha leveland 13, Ohio 
CHerry 1-8400 
or 
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Pp Deportment 
Room 1078A, Erie Railroad 

50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Worth 4-4500 





























The metals that 
think for man 


A giant with a super-human “brain” lives in 
New York City. In minutes, he can solve 
mathematical problems that would take a 
human years. 


In less time than it takes you to read this, 
he can compute the position of a planet, the 
trajectory of a shell or the path of an electron 
as it whirls around its nucleus in the dark, 
silent world of the atom. He works out the 
intricate formulas for rocket motors, guided 
missiles and atomic power plants. 


His official name is SSEC — for Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator. But most 
people simply call him The Machine. 


The Machine is a complex mass of mil- 
lions of metal parts. His “‘brain’”’ is a lacelike 
network of electric relays and electronic tubes. 
It is composed, in large part, of copper, silver, 
zinc, lead, vanadium, platinum and selenium. 
And it is connected by a nervous system of 
more than 250 miles of copper wire. 


In the forefront of the development of such 
man-made “‘super brains,”’ is Anaconda’s far- 
reaching program of pioneering and progress 
in metals . . . the discovery of new techniques 
in mining and metallurgy . . . the development 
of new ways to produce better metal products. 


This is a continuing program that will help 
make possible even more complicated calcu- 
lators of the future . . . highly developed elec- 
tronic “brains” that may some day predict 
and chart economic trends to help control 
booms and depressions . . . prepare accurate 
long-range weather forecasts. ..eventually, per- 
haps, operate industrial plants automatically. 


Through progress in science, in industry— 
and in metals—the brave new world of the 
future is just around the corner. In fact, it’s 
ready to knock on your door. S232 





, 


THE CALCULATOR'S MACHINERY covers three walls of 
L.B.M.’s New York computing laboratory. This photo- 
graph was taken with a 180° lens which enables the 
camera to show all three walls simultaneously. 


THE CALCULATOR'S “THOUGHT PROCESSES” are supervised at this 
master control desk. Precision equipment required for such technologi- 
cal miracles is highly dependent upon synthetic insulations —like those 
developed by the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.—which were especially 
designed to fit complex wiring jobs into limited space such as this. 


WHEN YOU LOOK INSIDE the calculator’s “‘brain”’. . . you see a com- 
plicated maze of metal parts. The American Brass Co. (an Anaconda 
manufacturing division) produces 20 different copper alloys for 
International Business Machines Corp., the builders, which are used 
in the tonstruction of electronic calculators and other business machines. 


wi 


THE CALCULATOR “LEARNS” what to do next by means of punched 
tapes that pass over rolls of silver. Today, defense has first call on all 
metals. But Anaconda is producing more metals, developing new sources 
of ore and new and improved methods of mining and manufacturing in 
order to meet the ever-increasing demands of both science and industry. 


AnaconbdA 


Ye Wael a leliale Mia (sii velabifoia— 





PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
selenium, vanadium, manganese ore, ferromanganese, uranium. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, 
rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 
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Nation's Income Inches Upward 


Income inched higher in December. 
The country as a whole gained 0.2%, 
according to the national composite 
of susiness weex’s Regional Income 
Indexes. This is too small a change 
to be really significant. And prospects 
aie that incomes will stay fairly level 
in the next few months. 
¢ Dallas Gains—The slight December 
rise in income was made up of many 
small changes in the individual regions. 
Biggest gainers were Dallas, where 
strong defense activity and good farm 


44 


income from winter vegetables carried 
the load; Atlanta, which has been 
booming since October because of good 
farm income from cotton and burley 
tobacco; and Kansas Citv, which is still 
recovering to normal levels from the 
low point caused by the summer’s flood. 
The only two regions to show losses of 
more than 1% were Philadelphia and 
Cleveland (BW —Feb.2’52,p58). 

¢ Farm Prospects Good—Most signs 
point to a good year coming up in farm 
income, but there are a couple of sore 


Perhap 10st important, con- 
1 the Southwest dust- 
1ore endangering the 
important wint And live- 
stock invento on Jan. 1. were far 
higher than a earlier in the face of 
short feed su; This could mean 
forced liquidat f herds, with heavy 
cash losses, particularly to feedlot oper- 
ators in the Midwest; some of this is 
now showing up in Region 7 (page 48). 
¢ Defense Impact Unclear—Impact of 
the broad-gauge rescheduling of defense 


spots. 
tinuing drought 
bowl area is 

heat crop 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


daylighting your buildings 


WITH PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 





, Wherever good daylighting is demanded — in 
offices, factories, plants, laboratories, public buildings 
—PC Functional Glass Blocks promote efficiency, re- 
duce eye fatigue, guard workers’ well-being. 

For, in addition to many purely decorative patterns, 
PC Glass Blocks are available in functional patterns 
that specifically direct or diffuse daylight. With PC 
Functional Glass Blocks, the most exacting daylight 
QUESTION . . . How can we achieve the control of aay- control and distribution needs can be met without 
light over wider working areas in our offices and shops? shading. These functional patterns include two prin- 
cipal types. One type controls light by bending or di- 
recting it upward. The other type by diffusing it. The 
light-directing glass blocks, installed above eye level, 
have internal prisms that project incident daylight 
above the field of vision and thus distribute illumina- 
tion with remarkable uniformity throughout the room. 
The light-diffusing glass blocks break up harsh rays 
and flood interiors with softly diffused light of high 
quality. 








Our specialists will be glad to consult with you on 
any problem involving the daylighting of your build- 
ings. Ask for their help. There’s no obligation. 





ANSWER - - . PC Functional Glass Blocks are especially 


designed to direct or diffuse natural daylight, so that it phe 1 stint pha 
may be properly controlled for maximum illumination, Other Facts; PC Glass Blocks cut maintenance 


with comfort. This diagram shows how a room is “day- costs; assure privacy; eliminate outside noises and dis- 

lighted” with PC light-directing glass blocks. tracting views; stop infiltration of dust and grit; reduce 
cleaning expense; cut heating and air-conditioning 
costs; are immediately available. 





Mail this coupon for complete information 


“as | ali . ittsburgh 
1} ee Dept. M-32, 307 Fourth Avenue 
_ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet, “The Mork of a 
Modern Building—PC Giess Blocks.” 


TWO TYPES of PC Functional Glass Blocks are avail- 
oble—light-directing and light-diffusing. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





P. J. MAXON 
Lamson Field En- 
ineer in Con- 
necticut territor 
who has hod 3 
years of materi- 
als handling ex- 
perience. 


Ask him how to 
slash your 30% 
handling cost* 


He can show you. A Lamson Field 
Engineer has the broad experience— 
the practical lessons from Lamson’s 72- 
year background in materials handling 
—to plan a swift, low-cost handling sys- 
tem for your plant. 

Meet the Lamson Man in your area 


soon. Write or wire: Lamson Corpora- 
tion, 105 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y, 


Write for “Case His- 
tories’’"—gives ex- 
amples of Lamson 
know-how. 


*Companies that 
have thoroughly 


ative average. 





contracts (BW—Feb.16’52,p21) on re 
gional income patterns is not yet clear. 
It will slow down the rise in incomes 
expected in many defense areas. But 
that will be offset, at least in part, by 
a quicker rise in activity in civilian in- 
dustries, which will have more metal 
available. But it’s still far too early to 
estimate precisely the relative timing 
and extent of the two effects. 
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Boston 


There has been so much emphasis 
on New England’s depressed industries 
—textiles, shoes, jewelry, brass products 
—that it’s probably worth stating that 
the area as a whole is booming. Over 
the past year there has been a sharp 
drop in nondurable goods activity 
these industries eimploy about 70,000 
less than they did a year ago. But at 
the same time, durable goods industries 
have boosted their employment by 
some 65,000. And a rise in employ 
ment in nonmanufacturing industries 
has more than taken up the slack. 

So not only is total nonfarm employ- 

ment slightly above a year ago for the 
region as a whole, but the employment 
shift to the higher-paying durable 
goods—plus the general rise in wage 
levels—has_ resulted in substantially 
higher total payrolls for the region as 
1 whole. 
e Area Gains—On that basis, it’s fair 
to say that, over the long run, the 
changeover from textiles has been a 
good thing for New England. One 
reason that textiles started moving 
south in the first place is that the rise 
in the area of durable goods industries 
paying higher wages forced the textile 
mills, in order to compete for labor, 
to raise their wage rates. That created 
a North-South wage differential, which 
started the migration. 

Painful though the process has been, 
there’s no question but that New Eng 
land is better off todav with firms like 
General Electric, with its high pay 
scale, than it would be with a lot of 
textile mills paying lower rates. And 
the changeover has gone a lot further 


New England 


mectal-using in 


than most pco] 
employment t 
dustries is about 00, 
with only 245 textiles 

e States Vary—! though employ 
ment 1s approx! 
a vear ago for t egion as a whole, 
| states have varied 


is compared 


unchanged from 


changes for indi 
widely. ‘Thus 
Connecticut 

ago levels; in R Island, it’s 10% 


ry employment in 
it 7% above vear 


below. 
® Jewelry Hard Hit—Rhode Island is 
by far the worst f all the New Eng 
land states. Text s by far its most 
important in ind_ textile em 
ployment is 14 low a vear ago. 
Jewelry is th biggest industry 
in the state mplovment is off 
184%. Jan lovment was close 
to a record | firms are down 
to a bare nu f kev workers 
On the oth f the picture, the 
third-largest nachinerv manu 
facturing, ha ted its employment 
14° ibove 20 
e Connecticut Booms—Connecticut is 
it the other f the line: its econ 
omy is at a ind steadilv rising 
level. Total nent started up 
iain in late | ind early Febru 
ary, after i than-seasonal drop 
early in Jam And the outlook is 
for continued ises. It’s the de 
fense indust t are accounting 
for the incr tivitv, of course 
Fabricated nd aircraft con 
tinue to lead t Skilled 
ind semiskil rkers are verv short 
There hay 1 some scattered lay 
offs in weak n the state. But 
the state nough so that these 
are quickh up by defense in 


ird move 


dustries in t tronger communities 
Strongest spot the state is the Hart 
ford area. P Whitney is adding 
from 25 to rkers a dav, manv of 
them from « f the state. Hamilton 
Standard is to 5,000 workers from 
2,400 a vear 

Other str ts in the state are 
Bridgeport part of Region 
the New Y Federal Reserve Dis 
trict), New I n, and New Haven, 
in that ord Weaker spots include 
Norwich, Wat Danburv, and 
Stamford (tl t two in Region 2 

Massachusett 1 whole is in fairly 
I ts textile and shoe 
River, 


weak 


good shap¢ 
irea—including Brockton, Fall 
Lawrence, and Lowell—is very 
e Winter Sports Strong—Th 
1ess is verv good this 


to 40% 


region’ s 
winter resort 
vear; receipt inning 30°‘ 
iuhead of an n since 1946-4 
e Farm Outlook Good—New England 
farm incom verv good last vear; 
receipts ar¢ timated at 20% 
1950. Even t Maine potato growers 
did well, 

more than 

duction. And 


above 


harply higher prices 
up for lower pro 


region’s farmers are 
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When your employees 
come to you about 


a CREDIT UNION | 








Here are facts you should know 15,000 credit unions are now serving 6,000,000 


people including employees of such companies as: 
WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? Basically a credit union is a group 
of people who save together and use these savings to provide 
each other with loans when needed. 


Williamson Candy Company + Willard Storage 
Battery Company Motorola, Inc. + The World 
Publishing Company + Holeproof Hosiery Company 
WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES? Credit unions teach * The Kroger Company + Westinghouse Electric 
thrift and provide a convenient, easy way to save. Last year Corporation + General Mills, Inc. + International 
credit union savings exceeded a billion dollars and paid 3% te 4%. Harvester Company ° A O Smith Corporation 
Loan rates are low. There are insurance benefits, toc. ; : ests ; 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO THE EMPLOYER? Credit union 

members solve their own money problems. Wage garnishments, 

pay advances and other management headaches are practically 

eliminated. Accidents and absenteeism markedly diminish as GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
employees overcome financial worries. The credit union is en- i 

tirely employee-operated with no obligation to the employer. ' 


HOW MANY CREDIT UNIONS ARE THERE? Credit unions are 
over 100 years old. More than 15,000 of them are now serving 
over 6 million people. They have the wholehearted endorsement 
of government, labor, business and church. 


HOW CAN A CREDIT UNION BE ESTABLISHED? Any group of 100 
or more people having a common bond such as employment, or 
church or club membership can start a credit union. You can 
help start a credit union for your employees. Ask a representative 
to call. Clip the handy “memo” as a reminder. A credit union 
will help your business by helping your employees. 


UMA CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A.—HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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POST-WINTER ROOF Now! 
INSPECTION IMPORTANT * 
— and dollars were saved 
the George A. Krug Baking Co., 
Westchester, N. Y., when Tremco Man 
Stretton suggested a February roof 
inspection to H. Hank, Plant Engineer. 

They found much evidence of 
winter damage. Valleys between roof 
monitors and parapet had suffered 
from ice. A large depressed area held 
water inches deep causing roofing 
sheeting to rot out. Many coping 
joints were defective. 

A condition which could have led 
to serious damage to roof and build- 
ing interior, and ultimately required 
extensive repairs was caught in time 
and quickly remedied. 

Depressed areas were levelled with 
a fill mix. Coping joints were raked 
out and pointed. Monitors were 
treated with a rust inhibitor. 

The work, by a local contractor, 
was done under the instruction of the 
trained Tremco Man. 

it's a wise precaution to find out now 
what this last winter has done to your 
roof. Call in a Tremco Man. There it is 

no obligation for his 
expert inspection and 
advice. WriteTheTremco 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 
and The Tremco Manu- 
facturing Co., (Canada) 


Lrd., Toronto. Goorwe A. Stretton 


TREMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHO 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 





planning for a year of big production, 
so, granting favorable weather and con- 
tinued high prices, income should 


again be good. 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 


Chicago 


Business conditions in the Great 
Lakes area continued stable—at a rela- 
tively high level, except for Detroit 
and eastern Michigan. Production in 
all the region’s major industries except 
autos and their suppliers continues 
high. 

Steel, farm equipment, and defense 
work generally are all strong. Metal 
fabricators are also doing well, although 
there has been a small amount of 
spotty unemployment, due about half 
and half to lack of orders and lack of 
materials. Electronics companies have 
now got enough defense work to get 
them back close to full production; 
employment, up 10% since September, 
is almost up to the year-ago level. Ap- 
pliances and electrical machinery have 
picked up some. 
¢ Still Slack—Textiles and apparel, fur 
niture, shoes, and leather goods are 
all still depressed. 

Easten Michigan is definitely the 
weak spot in the region. Detroit, Flint, 
and Grand Rapids have all been certi- 
fied as labor-surplus areas by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. In theory, that means 
they'll get preferential treatment in the 
placement of government contracts; 
there is talk of adding 100,000 jobs in 
the area. But in any case, no results 
at all can be expected for at least the 
next several months. 
¢ Low Point—Unemployment in De- 
troit now is about 105,000; Michigan 
as a whole, 165,000. It probably won’t 
go much lower. The second quarter 
should be the low point for civilian- 
goods makers’ allotments of scarce ma- 
terials. In fact, NPA has boosted sec 
ond-quarter allotments from their orig- 
inal levels, due partly to pressure from 
the auto industry and other civilian- 
goods makers. In any case, the third- 
quarter allotments should be up. 
¢ Chicago Slow—In the Chicago area, 
employment is, if anything, a little 
looser. The biggest change is the can- 
cellation of the Fairchild cargo-plane 


contract by the Air Force, which in- 
volved the layoff of about 800 workers. 
Ihe changeover at the Ford airplane 
plant from reciprocating to jet engines 
probably won’t have too much impact. 
Ford says it will mean the layoff of, at 
most, 5% of 700 workers. But 
the expected confinued rise in employ- 
ment at the plant will not take place; 
that will ease or postpone the squeeze 
anticipated for the time when Chicago 
area defense contracts really get rolling. 
e Labor Shortages—! mployment con- 
tinues strong in many other district 
cities. The Davenport-Rock Island-Mo 
line area continues to report a critical 
labor shortage. Labor is also tight in 
Joliet and Springfield. Nonelectrical 
machinery and ordnance are strong in 
Joliet; it expects increasing demand 
for workers. Springfield, whose demand 
for workers stems largely from machin 
ery manufacturing attracting sub- 
stantial inmigration from within a 
50-mi to 60-mi. radius Indianapolis 
conditions are still very good, but the 
acute labor shortage has eased 

e Furniture Lags—At Rockford, em- 
ployment in furniture and metals fabri 
cation has declin harply; unemploy 
ment is more than double a year ago. 
At Ottawa, IIl., the important glass in- 
dustry is in a sh » due to lack of au- 
tomotive order The furniture indus- 
try has cut employment in Kankakee 
because of lagging sales, and Danville’s 
metalworking industries have been 
forced to curtail because of material 
shortages. 

e Milwaukee 


employment ha 


Strong—In Milwaukee, 

ropped for the past 
three months. Most of the lavoffs have 
been in autos 1 construction. But 
demand for skilled workers is still 
greater than throughout the 
area. 

Material shortages have been an im 
portant factor tributing to a weak 
cning emplovment picture in Iowa ex 
cept for Davenport. The present sur- 
plus of work« Des Moines is ex 
pected to be al bed in the next few 
months. But outlook in other 
cities—-Dubuqu Fort Dodge, Mason 
Citv, Clinton r no significant im- 
provement so¢ 
e Farmers Did Well—Conditions were 
almost uniformly favorable for the re- 
gion’s farmer t vear, and farm in- 
come rose about 2! Best-off were 
feedlot farmers. The 
favorable to the 


the corn-hog 
weather was extremeh 
district’s _livest economy, particu- 
larly in Indiana 1 Illinois. Feedgrain 
crops in parts of Iowa and Wisconsin 
suffered from ¢ r floods or early frost 
or both 

Good wheat sovbean crops, par- 
ticularly in [liz contributed hand- 
somely to the region’s cash farm in- 
come. But the district fruit growers 
did not do so well—Michigan’s peach 
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Amazing Adhesives 
Open Bright New Fields of Design... 











harl Hess 


Your Partner in Progress ! 


Furniture .. . stronger, smarter, more comfortable than 

ever before. Plywood .. . ten billion square feet of it armually 
for thousands of uses in homes, offices, boats and other 

types of construction. Manufacturing wood products is big 
business today . . . another major industry served by 
Reichhold. Amazing new adhesives developed through 
Reichhold research and produced in Reichhold 

plants from coast to coast bring new strength, new versatility 
to wood . . . new opportunities to the architects, 


See “America’s Town Meeting” on Fy 
merica’s To builders and decorators who use it. 


TV every Sunday on ABC presented 
by Reichhold as a public service. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [5% 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 











Here's You on a 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


business trip | 


For you and your company, Southern 
California probably represents a 
pretty unique market. 


The way of life, the weather, the 

expanse of the cities—all combine to 

make Southern California untypical 

of any market in the U.S. You coe 

to see it to understand it; and for 

your health as well as your business 
winter's the time to come. 


During your spare time you can play 
golf and tennis, swim in luxurious 
pools, ride fine western horses —or 
just loaf in the sun. At night there’s 
the lure of movieland, with its radio 
and television shows, famous cafes 


* 
- 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTD., a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 
<= SF A FT 

All-Year Club of So. California, Div. J-3 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 

Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
VACATION” 


Name 





Street 





City 





State 





= = PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS @ oe 


and world premieres. And for foreign 
flavor, you Il find a quaint Chinatown 
just two minutes from a gay Mexican 
bazaar. 


On week ends you can drive along 
the seashore or go inland, through 
fragrant orange groves, to the desert. 
No matter where you go, you'll find 
fun, adventure, sunshine—and beau- 
tiful accommodations. 


So let us help you spend your time in 
Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. A special color folder of 
helpful information is yours for the 
asking. Just send the coupon below. 


ey (=. 
Y oP 
Ug 


— 
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and apple grower icularly, fared 
badly. 

Livestock invent wert 
sharply higher than I rl If 
there were ample f supplies, that 
would be a good sig But there aren't 
As w result, cattle and hog prices are 
dropping, and livestock marketings arc 
rising—at a time of when just the 
opposite is to be expected. Some feed 
lot operators are gettin ick no morc 


than they paid f wriginal stock. 
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1948 


_ Minneapolis 


Things have ked up a little in 
this region; em] nt is now a bit 
more than | id ‘ ir ago. 
Food processing machinerv are the 
biggest gaincrs mg manufacturing 
industries; textile ypparel, and furni- 
ture all show losses 
¢ Look to 
range point of v, the most impor 
tant current de 
gion are all in t field of minerals. 
Ihe biggest of these, probably, is the 
taconite beneficiation program. Right 
now, the mon ng spent to build 
the processing its 1S an important 


1949 1950 1951 


Taconite—From a_ long- 


opments in the re- 


income source f the area. And for 
the long pull, th 
activitv in the Mesabi iron range 
¢ Oil May Be Better—It’s still too 
early to tell h portant the discov 
erv of oil in North Dakota will 
prove 

Even tho 
the Williston B 
more than a yall fraction of Texas 
production, it till provide 
boost for this 1 income 
¢ Copper, Aluminum—The other two 
important min developments are 
both due to tl national shortage of 
critical metal RFC-financed low- 
grade-copper development at the west- 
ern tip of M northern penin- 
sula, and the Anaconda-Har- 
vev aluminun it in Montana 
e Farmers Do Well—Thc _region’s 
farmers realized gross income last 
vear 19% above 50’s, and a new rec- 
ord. But high osts held net below 


rogram means more 


produced from 
never amounts to 


a big 
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Air conditioning should be an active partner in your restaurant or bar. 

The Carrier Weathermaker* becomes just that. It is adaptable to the changing needs 
of your business. If you want to rearrange your seating, the flow of 

conditioned air from the Weathermaker can be redirected. It’s so handsome 

that you can put it right out in plain sight. It can be painted to 

fit in with your color scheme. If you should ever wish to move, you can take 

your Weathermaker with you. And, of course, it does a superlative 

job of air conditioning. The Carrier Weathermaker has these 

exclusive features: Controlled Cooling, Even-flo air distribution, 


Humitrol, Whisper-quiet Q-T fan. And there are five sizes — 
3to 15 hp. Your Carrier dealer is listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. 


The beautiful new Carrier Weathermaker Air Conditioner 
—built by the people who know air conditioning best! 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 








What to look for in a room air conditioner 


Look for more than cooling! Look for the 18 points 
that will get you a better buy. They’re in the new 
Buyer’s Guide. Your Carrier dealer has it. See it soon. 
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% The FLEXROCK 
Product-of-the-Month: 
FLEXTITE! 


J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. | 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Another Leading Manufacturer Using 


FLEXTITE 


for stopping leaks, making walls damp-resistant 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, makers of 
CAMELS, one of America’s five leading brands 
of cigarettes, has used Flextite successfully for 
years to stop both direct leaks and seepage in 
concrete walls 


Flextite is a unique liquid chemical used to mix 
cement or cement and sand. The resulting 
Flextite mortar stops direct leaks almost 
instantly, even against hydrostatic pressure 

in elevator pits, concrete pipe, dams, 
reservoirs. Working equally well on concrete, 
masonry or brick, Flextite mortar is also ideal 
as a water-resistant plaster coat which con- 
verts wet, damp basements, pits, etc., into use- 
ful, bone-dry storage or work spaces. So if 
you're troubled with moisture, seepage or 
direct leaks, investigate economical, easy-to-use 
Flextite. For trial offer, mail the coupon now. 


Flexrock products 
for maintenance include 


®@ Floor Resurfacing Materials 

@ Floor Patching Materials 

@ Floor Coatings and Preservatives 

@ Wall and Floor Cleaners 

®@ Water-proofing and Moisture- 
proofing Compounds 

®@ Roof Patching and Reconditioning 
Materials 

®@ Concrete Admixtures 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 
Building Maintenance Division 
3660 Cuthbert Street, 
Philedelphia 4, Po. 


Please send me complete information on Fiextite, 
with detoils of the Trial Order Plan. ( ) Inciude 
alse the Handbook of Building Maintenance. {( } 
Nome 
Title 





Compony 
Address 











the peak years, 1947 and 1948. It was 
an especially good year for livestock 
raisers, because of high prices and abun- 
dant feed supplies. But the crop farm 
ers also did well. The spring wheat 
harvest was at near-record levels, and 
prices were high. ‘The soybean crop was 
also good, particularly in Minnesota. 
But the flax crop (91% of the nation’s 
flax is grown. in this region) was hurt a 
little by wet weather. And the weather 
also held back the district’s big corn 
crop until it was an easv victim of 
eaily frosts, which turned about a third 
of the crop into unstorable soft corn 

So farmers held back livestock from 
market in order to feed the corn be 
fore it spoiled. As a result, livestock on 
farms in the region on Jan. | was 
worth more than $2-billion, more than 
25% ahead of a year ago. ‘This poses 
a major problem for livestock farmers 
because available supplies of feed grain 
are uncomfortably low. This may mean 
a squeeze on the livestock men_ before 
this vear’s corn crop matures, resulting 
in forced sales. 

Unusually heavy snow cover this win 
ter promises ample supplies of subsoil 
moisture for crops this summer, a good 
portent for the region’s 1952 farm in- 
come. 
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Atlanta 


1950 1951 


The over-all economy of this region 
seems to have stabilized at a fairly high 
level. The textile industry continues 
to be the weak spot, with prices well 
below ceilings; employment is down 
some from a year ago, and the average 
work week is considerably shorter, so 
payrolls are down sharply. The re- 
gion’s textile men are very unhappy 
over the government decision to chan- 
nel contracts to designated distress 
areas. They say their mills are as badly 
in need of work as New England’s, 
even though none of the region’s ma- 
jor cities is so dependent on textiles 
as to produce a critical unemployment 
rating. 
¢ Defense Opens Jobs—Nevertheless, 


over-all employment in the region as a 


whole is above 

contributors a1 lef i istries, 
of course. Emp I he Lock 
heed plant, at Marietta, Ga., is now 
about 11,000; stabilized there 
temporarily, duc the new defense 
Gradual hiring 
spring and con 


production sch 
will resume late 
tinue until th k force reaches 25, 
000. 
rhis is lowe 1 the original goal 
of about 30,000. But that’s probably a 
good thing for the area, for two rea 
sons: (1) It st out peak produc 
tion over a long eriod of time: and 
(2) it eases a sq on housing in the 
Atlanta-Marietta area 
Other healt! idustries in the re 
gion include B 1am’s stecl mills 
and the pap« ind chemicals 
fields 
e Oil Boom—! ips the strongest of 
Alabama. Big 
discovery of oil in 
yart of the state The 
nearest to the strike, 
exploration is also 
yut into southwestern 


the region’s 
news there 

the southeaster 
town of Brewto 
is booming 
beginning to f 
Alabama and 
¢ Georgia 
strong, over-all. Augusta is the region’s 
boomingest city still. And Atlanta is 
getting the benefit of the Marietta 
expansion. O1 spot in Atlanta 
is the auto plants. Employ 
ment is down 7,700 a vear ago to 
5,700 now But the laid-off workers 
tting jobs at nearby 


thwestern Florida 
Strong—Georgia is _ also 


find no troul 
Marictta 

Conditio1 Florida are somewhat 
mixed. Mia southern Florida 
report a_ bet han average tourist 
cason, The market is tight in 
Jacksonville l'allahassee, and Pen 
sacola expect 10t in the arm from 

$55-millon plant 
ded for construction, 

nt payroll when the 

slant gets peration in 1953 will 
be $7-millio ear. But Tampa is 
still in the d ms 

Eastern ‘1 e is holding stcadv, 
with heavy tv at the government 
plants at Oak Ridge and Tullahoma 
and the construction of TVA _ steam 
the slump in textiles 


Chemstrand 
3,000 will be 
and the per 


plants balan 
e Louisiana Steady—Louisiana is barely 
holding ste with defense activity 
not vet st nough to make up 
entirely fe kness in food process 
ing, lumb« onstruction. Missis 
sippi, relatiy still the weakest part 
of the regi ynomically 

e Cotton Lifts Farmers—Last year 
finally turned out to be a good one for 
the region’s farmers, but it took a 
strong upsu in the last quarter to 
put it over t top. The biggest pay- 
off came fro1 cotton crop 50% larger 
than 1950 lennessee’s burley grow- 
ers and | ina’s rice growers also 
did very 
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National’s own mines supply essential coal 
for its steel-making needs 


Coal is indispensable to steel production. In the form of coke, it is the 
blast-furnace fuel that produces the incandescent heat necessary to convert 
iron ore into pig iron—the basic ingredient of steel. 


For every ton of steel produced, approximately 1% tons of coal must be 
mined and made into coke. And it cannot be just ordinary coal. It must be 
of special types, free from harmful impurities and carefully blended for 
the exacting requirements of steelmaking. 


National Steel is exceptionally well provided with coal. Extensive holdings 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky yield an abundant supply 
of high-grade metallurgical coal. National’s mines are equipped with the 


most modern facilities for the preparation of coal for blast furnace use. 
Foresighted provision of raw materials for present and future steel-making 
is another mark of National’s progressiveness . . . another reason why 
National Steel is one of America’s leading producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


L 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade meta! 
turgical coal for National's tremendous needs. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit. 

The only integrated steel mill in the 

area. a wide range of carbon 

steel products, N-A-X Alloy Steels ... is a 

major supplier of all types of steel for the 
a.ttomotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mille at Weirton, 
Weat Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World's 

manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan. 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Stee! nailable framing. 


MANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive boldings in Great 
Lakes region. National Stee! is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Bian 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Recently erected warehouse. 
a Quonset building by the Stran-Stee! 
Division, covers 'S square feet. Provides 
facilities for distribution of stee! products 








“Half a loaf is better than no bread 
but why settle tor halt ? sentin nel 


In shipping carload freight, dependable city-to- 
city schedules are better than no dependability at 
all. But why not secure the benefits of siding-to- 
siding dependability through Baltimore & Ohio's 
Sentinel Service' 


This special B&O service assures accurate sched- 
ules—plans can be made with confidence and pro- 
duction smoothly maintained. And if the schedule 
of a Sentinel car should be interrupted for any 
reason, the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel 
Service goes into action Shipper and receiver are 
immediately notified, then advised again when car 
is reforwarded. 


Get the benefits of Sentinel Service (even if you 
are not actually on B&O lines), and enjoy the peace 
of mind that goes with it. Just ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 





“If you look at the construction programs of other steel companies, you will see we are doing well by comparison.” 


ALBERT J. BERDIS: 


The Big Man in Steel's Big New Plant 


Early in May production will start 
at Morrisville, Pa., in the largest steel 
mill ever constructed at one time in 
the world. ‘The mili is the Fairless 
Works, named in honor of Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of the biggest 
steel company in the world. 

Down in Morrisville, though, there 
is another name that means a lot more 
to the community. The name is Ber 
dis, Albert J. Berdis. He’s the boss 
of the mill, the man whose job it will 
be to get out the production from this 
giant steelmaking unit with an annual 
capacity of 1.8-million tons of ingots 
and a tremendous variety of finished 
steel products. 
eIn One Year—When Berdis was 
appointed general superintendent in 
January, 1951, the Fairless giant was 
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nothing but a mill site. Ground-break- 
ing didn’t take place until Mar. 1 last 
year. But in the past 12 months, con- 
struction has gone aliead fast enough 
to guarantee, practically, that opera- 
tions will start in another 60 days. 
Berdis started to watch the prog- 
ress as a commuter from Pittsburgh. 
Now he is based at the works in a 
temporary building—a one-story, nar- 
row structure with a center corridor 
and offices on both sides. When the 
Fairless Works is completed, Berdis 
will be running it from a spanking new 
administration building. “But,” he 
says, “that will be the last building put 
up here.” 
¢ An Age Is Born—In his new assign- 
ment, Berdis is practically reliving his 
early days in steelmaking. That was 


in 1935—the beginning of an era for 
steel. Instrumentation was _ taking 
hold in the industry, and the hand 
mill that had been used since the days 
of the old ironmasters was just being 
displaced by the continuous rolling 
mill—a development that made one of 
the most fundamental changes of this 
century in steel production. Berdis 
was lucky enough to get in on the 
ground floor. He grew up with the 
new steel age. 

Industry A been a part of Berdis’ 
life from the start. He didn’t grow up 
in the legendary log-cabin background 
of the standard successful business- 
man, but in an industrial region. He 
was born 43 years ago at Whiting, 
Ind., in the shadow of giant oil re- 
fineries and with the Gary and Chi- 
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WHEN YOU MEN 
FIND OUT 

WHATS NEW 
AT THE 


PLASTICS SHOW 


1M BETTING YOULL 
HAVE THIS THING 














Every facet of the vast plastics 
industry will be concentrated in Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall. You will see 
what's new in research, raw materials, 
machinery, and production techniques. 
If there's an answer to your problem in 
the plastics industry, you'll find it at the 
Exposition. This exposition is not open 
to the public. Requests for admission 
tickets should be written on your com- 
pany letterbead directed to THE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18, 


ILADELPH 
ONVENTION HA 
M 


ARCH 11-14 ,1952 
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“You have to have an edge, and we will have it for maybe 10 years.” 


cago steel mills just over the horizon. 
¢ The First Rung—Berdis’ association 
with U. S. Steel began when he was a 
freshman in, electrical engineering at 
Purdue University. He was one of four 
first-year students selected by E. E. 
Moore, now U. S. Steel’s administrative 
vice-president for industrial relations, 
to work during vacations and thus get 
acquainted with the company. He 
had already been working as an electri- 
cal repairman. 

Midway through college, Berdis ran 
out of money. But his boss, S. J. Jenks, 
now vice-president for manufacturing 
of U. S. Steel, thought he should finish 
school, baited him with a weckend job 
at the mill to help out. Berdis took the 
offer. Each week he would finish up 
his classes on Friday, then hitch-hike 
home to his job at the plant. 
¢ Milestone—Berdis considers this one 
of the most significant periods of his 
life. One of the old-timers out at Gary 
remembers him in those times. “He 
was working with me on them pyrome 
ters,” he recalls. Already, Berdis was 
getting valuable training in the instru- 
ments that were to become so impor- 
tant in steel production. 

When Berdis got his diploma, he 
headed back to Gary to become a full 
time employee at the tin mill. While 
he had been finishing up his school, 
however, Steve Jenks had moved on to 
Pittsburgh. He had Berdis high on his 
mind and sent him a telegram asking 
him to report for work in the engincer 
ing department at Pittsburgh at $200 a 
month. To Berdis, that sounded like: 
(1) a great opportunity and (2) a lot of 
money. He was making $84 a month 
then at Gary. 
¢ The Switchover—When Berdis came 
to Pittsburgh, Big Steel was in about 
as much of a frenzy as any giant cor- 


poration can get. By 1935 everyone in 
the industry realized that you had to 
install continuous rolling mills if you 
were going to compete. Several other 
companies already had got the jump on 
the industry wit! new methods. So 
U. S. Steel decided to go ahead and 
order five of the type of mills, even 
before the company knew where it 
would put them 
While the eq nent was still being 
made, U. S. Steel began planning what 
to do with them. Two of the new units 
went into the brand-new Irvin Works, 
being built in Pittsburgh district. 
Two others were narked for Tennes- 
see Coal & Iro Birmingham, and 
the last one Columbia Stcel 
on the West ( 
¢ New Plants—B 
he came to Pitt gh in 1935 was to 


issignment when 


work on de ginecring of these 
new plants He tackled th« 
drawings, and specifications, and also 
worked with th yurchasing depart- 
ment. 

He didn’t 1 the sites in those 
cases—as he d t the Fairless Works 

but he got yicture of what it 
takes to get a lant going 

It was not | fter this that the 
pattern of Berd er with U.S. Steel 
changed again decided he wanted 
to be on the oy : side of the busi 
ness, not be t n to a desk. And 
again he got k. First, he was 

the gencral super- 
ll for which he had 
been the chief 1) engineer and later 
chief engineer. After a while, he was 
handed an even bigger chunk of re- 
sponsibility H made superin- 
tendent of the Vandergrift plant, out- 
side Pittsburgh 

“That was t most wonderful 
period of my Berdis says today, 


lavouts, 


appointed assist 
intendent of th 
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Which Floor Plan Saves 


$1780 in Five Years? 


New General Electric Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement shows 
exactly how much can be saved by a more efficient drinking water layout 


Long trips to drinking water can be 
surprisingly expensive in terms of 
wasted man-hours. In the example 
abové two more water coolers cut 
these costs enough to pay for the 
additional equipment the very first 
year—and to bring a net saving in 
five years of $1,780. 

A new study by General Electric 
makes it now possible for you to 
check your own drinking facilities 


Look for your local G-E dealer's name in the classified pages of your telephone book. 


eae 
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AND TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN j Se ee oe 


quickly and easily. You can see for 
yourself whether additional units 
will save you enough to make their 
purchase worthwhile. 

Fill out the coupon below and 
send for your free copy of the book- 
let, “G-E Work Center Plan for 
Water Cooler Placement.” It con- 
tains all the information you need 
to find the most economical plan for 
your business establishment. 


WATER 
COOLERS 


Cool, convenient, sanitary 
drinking water steps up 
employee efficiency, 
health, and morale... 
boosts sales by 

building customer 
goodwill. 


ANGLE-STREAM, NON-SQUIRT BUBBLER... 
Bubbler guard of polished aluminum alloy. 
Stream angled to avoid water dripping back. 
Slotted nozzle prevents mischievous squirting. 


DIAL THE WATER TEMPERATURE YOU 
WANT... Control knob easily reached behind 
front panel, yet concealed against tampering. 
Temperature avtomaticaliy controlled. 





SURE-TREAD FOOT PEDAL CONTROL... 
Easy to use—permits drinking when hands ore 
full. Sanitary—avoids transfer of germs from 
user's hands to bubbler. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


e i — 


Air Conditioning Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
I am interested in learning more about the G-E Work Center Plan. 
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-..- For Soundest 
Ideas in 
Office Planning 


Whatever your office-improvement plans — 
present or future — look to the dealer 
displaying the shield shown above. 


There you'll find INDIANA DESKS 
and Natural-ly Better Wood Office 
Furniture .. . engineered to promote 
easier office living, increased 

office output . . .constructed for 
durability right down to the 

smallest detail. 


Equally important, you'll find your 

Indiana Desk dealer an always-sound 
source of ideas for efficient office layout — 
even in this period of shortages. 

Write A. S. Russell, General Manager, 

for personal attention and name 

of your nearest dealer. 


3014 model... 
one of a full line 
of fine Indiana Desks. 


- . 
wnthiana desk co. 


JASPER INDIANA + S.A 





Millions of small 
meta! particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 
life to the wearing 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and aimost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 

} machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 
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“There's a lot of space in between those buildings for further expansion.” 


because it gave him a chance to work 
on all kinds of problems. 

¢ Fitting In—It’s a general rule that 
the staff at any plant isn’t going to like 
the boss sent out from Pittsburgh. But 
men who worked at Vandergrift with 
Berdis say that he got in the groove in 
a hurry. It wasn’t very long before he 
was a big wheel in the community. He 
was active in the Boy Scouts, the 
church, and all sorts of things that 
brought him in close contact with the 
men working for him and their families. 
¢ Friendly and Tough—Berdis’ friendly 
manner makes it easy for him to get 
along with people. But as deep as his 
friendliness is his firmness. He's a 
tough administrator and doesn’t hold 
back if he is not satisfied with a job 
that is being done. 

He is typical of the new-style steel 
man—who has never thought of steel- 
making except in terms of high-speed 
equipment and big tonnage output. His 
closest resemblance to the old-time 
bosses is his strong belief in the free 
competitive enterprise system. Berdis 
is also fully aware of the human rela- 
tions problems of business, from his 
dealings with men in the shop and all 
the other publics of a giant corporation 
e Warming Up—Berdis is already as- 
sembling the central core of personnel 
at Fairless. There are about 300 of the 
supervisory staff now on the job—out of 
a future total of 450. It’s a little earl 
to bring them in on a new plant setup. 
But Berdis wants them knit together 
and well-trained as a team. They came 
in from all over the U.S. Steel map. 

A program of management training 
is now under way to prepare the man 
agers and supervisors for the time when 
Fairless will really be a going concern. 
Men are attending classes in account 
ing, finance, reports, and labor relations. 


beautiful old 
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t formal 
szroups with lead- 
itself. 


The 
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river. 
They are 
ers, usually 
¢ Too Optimistic—1 progress made 
on the new mil esn't satisfy Berdis. 
He had expected to be in operation by 
this time, but | nits that it looks 
now as if the first production will not 
until early May. Why? Berdis 


Che original sched 
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pletion of som« 5) the weather 
since last Octobe not been good 
for excavating iring concrete. 

eQOn the Other Hand—Berdi 
looks at the bu: progress another 
way, and then 


also 


pears to be more 
satisfactory If look at the con 
struction progra ther steel com 
panies, you will that we 
For example, we 


are doing 
well by compa 


have gained ir On One com 


pany’s progran f ding a new 
hearth mill.” 

U. S. Steel tructing this new 
plant with tl test of equipment, 
process, and de Berdis 
can’t start eve th established com 
petition. “You to have an edge, 
and we will t for maybe 10 
years.” 

When visitor k at the drawing of 
the plant lavout office wall, the 
wonder at the | reas of space be 
tween the Berdis 
blast furnaces ¢ up alongside the 
being t. With that, he 
more 
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WHAT DOES OUR 
BASIC POSITION IN 
PLASTICIZERS 

HAVE TO DO WITH 


© Ws Tsun 
yew Chae f 


Simply this: Thousands of useful new 

products—like floor tile for your home, protective 

coverings for guns... and Mrs. Brown’s new 

plastic upholstered chair are being made today of 

durable, flexible vinyl plastics. 

To a large extent, it’s the plasticizers used in making 

these vinyls that give them their good characteristics of 
flexibility and adaptability to so many useful forms. 

But how good these characteristics are depends upon the uniform 
high quality of the plasticizer. That’s where our story fits in. 

For we're able to control quality at every step in the production 
of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers—from coal to finished product— 
because of our unique position as a basic and integrated producer. 
Does it all add up? Plastics manufacturers will tell you that 

it does. For they're learned to count on the broad family of PX 
Plasticizers for consistent high quality and dependable deliveries. 
You'll experience these same basic benefits when you buy products 
from any of our other integrated divisions .. . products that are 
recognized, first and foremost, for their reliability. 


Boltaflex Poinsettia Pattern 





DiButyl Phthalate 
DilsoOcty! Phthalate DiOctyl Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate DiOctyl Adipate 
DiButyl Sebacate DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
DiOctyl Sebacate TriCresyl Phosphate 
TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 


w@o 4065 
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COMPANIES 


FROM CIGAR-making machines, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry has taken to. . . 


PRETZEL BENDER, answer to the old saw that man would 
never invent a machine to tie a pretzel, and... . 


I'RIKES, a brand-new field for .a manu- 
facturer of such fabulous machines as the .. . 


ea 2 


PINSPOTTER AMF says frees the pin- 
boys from bowling alley pits, the . . . 


COOLING FANS for tanks, which AMI 
one of its biggest plants, in Buffalo, N. Y. 


roduces for defense at 


Bending the Pretzel Is Not Enough 


“Shoemaker, stick to vour last,” is an 
old piece of American business advice. 
For most of its 50 years American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has been content 
to do just that, shaping its course as a 
designer and maker of machines for the 
tobacco, apparel, and baking industries. 

Now the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of cigarctte- and cigar-making 
equipment, AMF is cutting a new pat- 
tern—not only expanding its purely 
mechanical products, but branching out 


60 


lines with established 
retail outlets. Its aim: to level out the 
erratic carnings in the machinery end 
of the business. 

¢ Into the Fold—For years, AMF de 
pended mostly on royalties it got from 
leasing out its cigar-making and other 
equipment to balance the violent ups 
and downs that seesaw the machinery 
and machine tool business. But since 
World War II ended, AMF has been 


buying firms that make a long list 


into consumer 


of products 
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AMPF’s diversification 
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Things are UP and UP 
..e-down South! 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 





The Southern Serves the South 


OOK at any chart recording the amazing industrial 

development of the modern Southland. You'll 

notice that production is UP, industrial construction 
is UP, plant enlargements are UP. 


Construction contracts in the South last year totaled 
an all-time high of $5! billion. Industrial contracts 
of more than $2% billion were domble those of the 
previous year. Expansion in the Southland’s chemical 
and metals industries alone reached multi-million 
dollar proportions in the year just past. 


All signs point to still more business activity, still 
greater industrial growth and opportunities, in the 
Southland served by the Southern Railway System. 
But why not see for yourself?... 


**Look Ahead — Look South!” 


President 











“This Manzel 
Floor Crane Does 
MOST of the 


Sepsis 
NL LIE Mm, amma 


Work for mMNE...I can move the heaviest loads anywhere 
with this Manzel Floor Crane.../ifting with a few easy strokes of 
the hydraulic pump handle, /owering at the turn of a knob, accu- 
rately steering through tight spaces and over any kind of surface.” 


The Manzel Floor ‘Crane combines 
hydraulic lift and cantilever boom to 
make light, safe, fast work of hand- 
ling machinery, loading and unload- 
ing trucks, other heavy lifting jobs. 
Test it soon on your material handling 
problems. Write for catalog today. 





ht 


333 BABCOCK STREET 
BUFFALO 10, N.Y. 





there's a way around this 


= 
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Don’t put up with business block- 
ades caused by overloaded or 
obsolete internal communications. 
AMPLICALL Electronic Intercom- 
munication takes down the “Iron 
Curtains’’—provides 2-second 
speech contact within and between 
departments—leaves switchboards 
clear for important outside calls— 
keeps personnel on the job—gets 
business done faster! Today, more 

than ever, your business needs 

AMPLICALL—the superior 

Intercommunication System, 


gasce 
seeke 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


yt FFP eee eee eee eA RAR AA 


"SEE YOUR PHONE 800K 
For your nearest 
Nome 


TION SYSTEMS 


AIMPLICALL 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-G Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


0 Send complete details on AMPUCALL 


Address 


ae 





Zone____ State 





“. .. Why suddenly decide 
to snuggle up to the con- 


4a 


sumer? . . 


DIVERSIFICATION starts on p. 60 


plans really beg hatch, the com- 
pany bought thi 1ew concerns: Cleve- 
land Welding ¢ econd-largest U.S 
bicycle maker (Roadmaster) and big 
producer of tr ind tractor rims; 
Junior Toy Corp. of Hammond, Ind., 
biggest American manufacturer of ve- 
locipedes; and Sterling Engineering 
Co., Inc., manufacturer of electrical 
relays. 
¢ Diversify—Why does 
pany in the machinery business sud- 
denly decide to snuggle up to the 
consumer? ‘The in behind the move, 
AMF'’s president and board chairman, 
Morehead (Pat) Patterson, explains it 
this way. The ti with the machin- 
ery business, he says, is that you are 
continually on somebody 
else for your bu There’s nothing 
you can do to boost Besides, the 
development p | for the kinds of ma- 
chines AMF d ind makes is long 
and costly, prod no revenue. A 
sound way to bal ill this, Patterson 
feels is by getting closer to the con- 
sumer. 
eA Wise Move- 
tures into diversificatic 
All the product 
common: They’r 
fabricated by tl 
welding method t 
for years. 

Results so far 
the wisdom of t 
has risen to m 


a major com- 


dependent 


iles 


Actually, AMF’s ven- 
m aren’t random. 
certain things in 
nade of metal and 
job shop or 
ompany has used 


imc 


more than proved 
AMF’s gross 

than five times that 
of its best pr i—from $5,771,- 
613 in 1940 t gh of $27,517,000 
in 1950. The 19 ults are expected 
to double that ompany has a 
backlog of $10 llion (about 60% 
of this consist idar installations, 
torpedoes, gun ind other items 
for the militar 1 its single factory 
in Brooklyn, AMI expanded to 13 
plants, inclu s the 
country 
e Narrow Field 
acquisitions a 
consumer field fication has 
on its mind f yf its 50 vears of 
corporate exist I 1900, 
the company born 
in a The 
country And 
the age of ma just 
eight years awa\ 

AMF start t in an 
narrow field, d ng and producing 
machines for the tobacco industrv. Its 
first products 1 cheroot rolling 
machine; a cig nch wrapper; a ma- 
chine that weighed, labeled, and 


Vhile AMF’s newest 
into the 


been 


t venture 


yunded in 


t | been 


lave 
period 
d confident. 
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more 
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was 


extremely 
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stamped smoking tobacco, and a ciga- 
rette-making machine. 

While AMF was perfecting and pro- 
ducing cigarette-making equipment, In- 
ternational Cigar Machinery Co., an 
AMF subsidiary formed in 1901, was 
putting its heart into a os 
machine. Today more than 5,000 o 
them are on-lease to the industry. 
¢ Broadening—AMF first stuck its nose 
into relatively unknown territory in 
1924. It entered the bakery equip- 
ment field with the first bread wrapper 
that automatically adjusted the size of 
the wrapper to the size of the loaf. 

This still limited AMF to a pretty 
narrow field. So in 1936 it branched 
out further—acquiring and improving a 
slip-stitching machine, which it offered 
to the apparel industry. This gave 
AMF a broad new market. But it still 
wanted more elbowroom. 

So in 1948 the company reached out 
again—this time into electronics. 

AMF made its debut in this field 
when it bought the Transducer Corp., 
producer of electronic and ultrasonic 
trainers for the Air Force. 
¢ Inventive Turn—All these products 
are the work of AMF’s research staff, 
which is constantly developing new 
kinds of machines and redesigning and 
improving the old ones. The com- 
pany’s newest division, the chemical 
division, is now developing what it 
calls MTS—Microflake Tobacco Strip 
—a machine that virtually eliminates 
waste in cigarette and cigar making. 
It takes pure tobacco, which cannot 
now be processed—tobacco dust from 
the stemmeries, shorts or leaf scrap— 
cleans it of impurities, and binds it 
together with a water soluble gum, so 
it can be mixed with regular cigarette 
tobacco. 

After 10 years of development, AMF 
has happily taken the last bug out of 
its latest, and probably most fabulous, 
machine—the automatic pinspotter, a 
device that may replace pinboys in 
the nation’s bowling alleys. The pin- 
spotter is a fully automatic unit for 
sctting the pins, returning the ball, and 
doing all the pit services now done by 
hand. 

Still other AFM products run the 
gamut from a fantastic machine to tie 
— to the DeWalt radial saws for 

igh-speed cutting of wood, metal, or 
plastics. 
¢ Challenging—This sort of broadening 
development has brought AMF’ its 
share of problems. The big problem 
now is handling sales and distribution 





IN A CONTAINER BY FORT WAYNE 


You can see and feel the quality in your Fort Wayne corrugated 
shipping containers. You can inspect their accurate construction 
detail, recognize their specification-perfect uniformity, watch their 
superb performance. But there's still more there than meets the eye... 
Into every Fort Wayne corrugated container goes specialized 
scientific and technical knowledge gained through 44 solid years of 
container making. Built into it is research, development, a vast 
understanding of shipping problems and requirements. And back of 
it is Fort Wayne’s laboratory control of production and quality— 
rigid scientific control of raw materials and every step in fabrication. 
And there’s much, much more. But you get the idea. Fort Wayne 
containers are an eyeful of economy and quality you can see—and they 


bring you scores of plus-advantages that never meet the eye! 
CORRUGATED FIBRI 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 
STM aune 
CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES * FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


~ 


BOXES 


EEL 
| MPI 
Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Mit: 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y 
NewYork, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


of its consumer products—a brand-new 
challenge for the machine maker. It’s 
easy to see that entirely different tech- 
—- must be used for the machinery 
and the consumer goods products. To 
cope with the problem, AMF is keep- 
ing the two operations entirely sepa- 
rate. 
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Vincennes, Indiana 


Aiyfkiate: 


Southern Paperboard 


Corporation 


Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Lima, Ohio 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 


Washington, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
York, Penna. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cut Costs — Step Up Office 
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OREGON Douglas McKay 








fe RS |B 14 
. + with Cool Green syock : 
® Ming 
EYE-EASE “2c 


The “Ayes” have it for these popular forms — 
National’s 7141 series unit accounting! They save 
money as against special forms... they’re easy on 
the «ves .. . they save time, prevent errors. 13 
RULINGS to choose from cover every- 

thing from ‘Record of Cash Received’’ 

to “Record of Invoices’”’ to “Analysis 

General Ledger’’. 914” x 11’. 

See your National Stationer 

for these and other Eye-Ease 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


x 
NEW LOW COST Ss Holyoke, Mass. * : 
$1.35 PER 100 SHEETS ‘ Dealers Everywhere = x > a 
\ Pa E| 
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“ARIZONA Howard Pyle 
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MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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WASHINGTON A. B. Langlic 


IDAHO Len B. Jordan 


NEVADA eiidis in cain 


The Governors Take the Adman’s Cake 


Sperry Flour Co. knew «its 100th 
birthday was coming, so it baked a 
cake. But what good was a cake un- 
less its picture got in the papers? None, 
of course, but Sperry’s promotion boys 
solved that. 

Sperry, a General Mills division that 
serves seven western states, quickly 
lined up the governors of its constitu- 
ent states to do a spot of eating. 

Next question: to pick out someone 
to ladle out the cake—preferably some- 
one pretticr than the average gover- 
nor. That was casy, too—just run a 
beauty contest. The Stockton Chamber 
of Commerce graciously consented to 
do the picking, since the eat-up girl was 
to be a Stocktonian. That’s because 


Af 


a 
a 


CALIFORNIA Earl Warren 
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Austin Sperry started his first mill in 
Stockton in 1852. 

In due season, the chamber picked 
Marilyn Graffis, a 20-year-old music 
major at the College of the Pacific. 
Marilyn, relabeled Miss Sperry, was 
shipped off to San Francisco to have 
her hair and wardrobe done over. Then 
she, along with Sperry president E. O. 
Boyer and assorted other personnel, 
embarked in a General Mills plane to 
feed the starving governors. They aver- 
aged about a state a day. 

The bait was a sponge-type cake 
topped with whipped cream and sprin- 
kled with something improbably called 
coffee crunch icing. 

The gubernatorial gourmets reacted 


ALONE AT LAST. 


variously. Dougl&s McKay of Oregon 
seemed to suspect that the icing was 
cod-liver oil. Maybe he just didn’t dare 
smile—Mrs. McKay is a champion cake 
whipper-upper in her own right. 

In Arizona, the promotionites prac- 
tically had a day off. Gov. Howard 
Pyle, veteran of the publicity wars, 
took over himself, telling all hands 
what to do. 

Presidential candidate Earl Warren 
of California got his bite a weck late, 
on aecount of he was away. 

Promotions like this are nothing new 
for Sperry Flour. Once it ran a talent 
search for a rooster, whose superspecial 
crow could be embedded in the com- 
pany’s morning newscast. 


Worn out by spoon-feeding the great, Miss Sperry dozes off. 
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OUR INDUSTRY is a better than average customer,” Westinghouse tells steel men. “It’s expandin; 


1955 


re than most. 


How to Buy Steel Like a Gentleman 





























“OUR COMPANY will need more and more steel.” Steel capacity is in millions of tons. 
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¢¢rHE rural market has been highly responsive 
ys our promotional efforts,” says Ben H. 
Wells, Vice President in charge of sales and 
advertising of The Seven-Up Company. 
“Seven-Up carries its message directly to the 
rural trade through four-color page advertise- 
ments in Country Gentleman. 

“The 7-Up slogan ‘the all-family drink’ is 
particularly suitable. Farmers have large 
families. Most of the members work hard and 
play hard and consequently like to ‘fresh up’ 
often. These families do a lot of home enter- 


ARE IN RURAL AREAS” 


taining or have frequent informal gatherings at 
which refreshments are served. They also have 
sizeable refrigerators or coolers in which a 
quantity of 7-Up can be kept chilled. Buying by 
the carton or case is thus encouraged.” 

Country Gentleman is “part of the family” in 
2,300,000 rural homes. Its circulation is con- 
centrated among the top-half farm families who 
earn 90% of our entire farm income. Excellent 
customers not only for farm equipment, but 
for soft drinks, groceries, toiletries, textiles, ap- 
pliances ... every product for better living. 


Dealers coast-to-coast say: “Country Gentleman helps me most to sell my best rural 
customers.” And business places more advertising here than in any other farm magazine. 


“Country Gentleman is edited os 
America’s most closely knit fom Y 
," says Trudy Dye, Women's 


Country Gentleman 


. now including 


“The farm family works 
together, and all its living | . 
family affair. In this new vac 
greater farm prosperity ond p> . 
family life is eve” more impor - 
We are cg OEE 4 “6 

i ter livin 

read hye farm family’s wide- 


d outside interests.” 


COUNTRY LIVING, the 
first magazine - within-a - 
magazine devoted to 
better living for every 
member of the rural 


family. 


ountry 
Gotteman 
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OLD TIME VALUES 


| 


MODERN 
HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 


You ue got to 
Buy CLARK 


To meet the varying 

needs of users, CLARK 

electric fork-truck motors 

are designed to operate efficiently 

on any power supply from 30 

to 48 volts. CLARK’S standard power 
supply is 36 volts. These trucks are 


* 

MOTOR—Designed for 
CLARK for the specific power 
requirements of industrial use. 
Fuses protect both motor ond 
citcuits against domage. 

* 


STEERING AXLE—Pivoted 
—oll four wheels always 
on the ground: better traction, 
better steering, utmost sta- 
bility. 

* 


DRIVE AXLE BY CLARK 
—Reguler Hiway-Truck-Type 
Clork axle—the best thet con 
be seid of any axle. 

* 

AUTOMATIC ACCELERA- 
TION os employed on CLARK 
Electrics tokes out the humen 
error—ne jerking— 

* 

DIRECTIONAL LEVER on 
STEERING COLUMN — 
greatly simplifies operation, 
increases maneuvering speed 
ond fost getoway. 


* 


BRAKES —HYDRAULIC— 
Smooth, positive action for 
safe operation—ruggedly 


built for long-lived efficiency. 


‘tt 


RA 








FEZ 
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designed with perfect balance among all 
components and incorporate a new method of 
motor winding which provides more efficiency 


than has ever been 
offered in an 
industrial truck 
motor... There 
have been many ANE 
technical changes 
from year to year in 
CLARK machines, 
but there has never 
been any change in 
CLARK’S 30-year 
purpose to give you 


POWEREL 


CLARK 


HAND TRUCKS 


Please send: O Meterial Handling News 
O Basic Facts Book, 


ELECTRIC and GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTOR 


2 Condensed Catalog 
OO Hove Representative Coil. 





the best VALUE 





your money 





can buy—and 





there never will be. 
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TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS 





“... committed to continu- 
ing expansion, an increasing 
appetite for steel...” 


STEEL starts on p. 66 


been making elab 
steel men. N¢ 


ite presentations to 

ibout to drive its 
point home with a pamphlet telling the 
steel industry it ought to take 
better care of trical manufacturers 
in general, and Westinghouse in par- 
ticular. 

The clinche Westinghouse’s case 
is this: The « iny stands ready to 
back up its fore »f steel needs with 
a formal statem of policy over the 
signature of G Price, the com- 
pany’s chairm id president. By 
morally binding future managements, 
that takes th roach out of the 
“here today ry, Westinghouse 
believes. 

Westinghou doesn’t sign a 
firm contract f | beyond the cur- 
rent year, but it eady to show any 
steel compan it its sales chances 
are for 10 years t ye and why 
that steel com should play ball 
right now. 

Westingh¢ poses 
from each comp 1 bad times in pro 
portion to what in times of short 
supply. 

e Behind the Idea— 
driven by tw 
policy 

elt is tted to continuing 
expansion, wh ins an increasing 
appetite for st Right after the war 
Westinghouse $132 
expansion, it pending $300-mil- 
lion more. In hart, page 66), 
the company 364,000 tons of 
steel; in 196( s it’ll need 700,- 
0OU tons. 

e It would 
the rough-and-t 
buying and orderly system 
dovetailing wit! vn expansion 

Westinghou pes its campaign 
in steel compa fhces will show big 
results in the quarter. It thinks 
there have been dividends already. 
The company nanaged to increase 
its tonnage f1 ome suppliers; it 
hasn’t had to inywhere near so 
much conversi teel 
e Under Pressure—Need for a depend- 
able way of pi ng steel has been 
getting keener since World War 
II. For five Westinghouse has 
been restricted ts inability to buy 
all the steel it ted in certain types. 
Since 1946, th ompany has spent 
more than $1] nilion in buving, 
transporting, p1 ing, and adapting 
makeshift conv n steel to the kind 
it needed. 

Meanwhile, W 


to buy steel 


Westinghouse is 
for a long-range 


million for 


to get away from 


school of steel 


tinghouse lost its 
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market position in refrigerators. Its 
competitive edge was blunted all along 
the line by limitations of quantity and 
quality. 
¢ Hard to Reconcile—Even more vital 
to Westinghouse was the conflict be- 
tween a steel shortage and the com- 
ar own expansion plans. Gwilym 
tice has said repeatedly that Westing- 
house will build capacity to mect the 
peak demands of its customers, even if 
that means the company has plants 
standing idle at times. 

All through the postwar boom, it 
looked increasingly reckless to build 
that much plant if the company 
couldn’t buy enough steel to keep it 
producing. With more business than 
they could handle, the steelmakers 
were allocating their production on the 
basis of historical purchasing patterns. 
On that basis, fast-growing Westing- 
house didn’t fare well. 

When Westinghouse first tried to 
talk steel producers into giving it a 
better break, the steel people said 
ee: bluntly that the company was 

istorically something less than an 
ideal customer. There had been just 
enough indecision and ups-and-downs 
in its buying record to justify the steel 
men’s retort: 

“Sure, you’re sweet-talking us now 
—but will you order in December as 
you do in May?” 
¢ Top-Level Stuff—Price and his aides 
decided to find some way to impress 
steel men with their own rosy view of 
the future. 

They started with the assumption 
that Westinghouse had to make itself 
as desirable as possible as a steel cus- 
tomer. They made a thorough study of 
the marketing situation from the steel- 
makers’ point of view—what would be 
the ideal marketing area for cach po- 
tential Westinghouse supplier? 

With that study in hand, Westing- 
house tried to fit each of its steel-con- 
suming divisions, geographically, into 
the ideal steel marketing areas. This 
can get pretty complex, for there are a 
lot of variables. 

For example, a Westinghouse plant 

might use both hot-rolled carbon sheet 
and electrical sheet. A given steel mill 
might produce both. But cach might 
be so situated that the Westinghouse 
plant might be a welcome customer for 
electrical sheet, but of indifferent inter- 
est as a customer for hot-rolled carbon 
sheet. 
e Adapt and Adopt—The ideal pattern 
then had to be adapted to the special 
needs of Westinghouse purchasing 
men, providing for multiple suppliers 
and weighing freight costs against other 
factors. 

The final step was to get top-level 
approval of the pattern. This gave con- 
tinuing effect to the policy, regardless 
of future personnel changes. 
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Perhaps this lot of Wolverine tube is intended 


for you. Here’s another lot over here destined for 
a different purpose. And so—day after day—an 
endless flow of Wolverine top-quality tubing is 
being fed to various industries—each lot of tubing 
made to meet certain specifications. 

Wolverine has a size, temper and alloy to satisfy 
every practical need wherever tubing is required, 
to convey water, oil, chemicals or gases. 

There IS a difference in tubing; and there is a 
difference, too, in how you use it. The right quality 
in the right diameter and wall thickness of the 
right alloy always results in highest efficiency. 

As producers of seamless, nonferrous tube 
exclusively for over 35 years, we possess a back- 
ground of inestimable value to you. We are in a 
position to help you in the selection of the proper 
tube for any specific purpose. WOLVERINE 
TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality 
controlled tubing for refrigeration, processing indus- 
tries, plumbing, heating and air-conditioning, automo- 
tive and aviation—\469 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, 


O 


Michigan. 











Speed up 
Production with 


Today's terrific tempo calls for speed 
and efficiency in materials-handling. 
Rolling stock that doesn’t roll wastes 
time, manhours and money. 


Let a COLSON engineer show you how 
you can modernize your rolling equip- 
ment easily, and at very low cost, with 
precision-built, easy-roll, easy-swivel 
COLSON Casters. Write us or consult 
the “yellow pages’ (under “Casters” 
or “Trucks-Industrial’’) for the COLSON 


office near you. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog— 
“Colson Casters” 

Nome 

Position 

Compony 

Street 


City Zone State 


THE cere: ee | 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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TRADITIONAL vacation, but tailored for middle incomes, is what you get when a... 


Florida Project Plays 
A New Trend in Vacations 


(Story on page 75) 
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Sky-hunter with a heart of steel 


This guided missile, moving faster than sound, 
is one of America’s new weapons of defense 
Three different kinds of Armco Stainless Steel, 
each created for a special purpose, are 
used in its construction. 


Today Armco Stainless Steels are helping America 
arm — and turn out essential industrial equipment. 
But many manufacturers are planning now fot 
the time when these solid, rustless steels can be put 
back to work on household uses where long-lasting 
beauty is first in sales-appeal. With the metallurgic: 
assistance of Armco technicians they are designing 


products ranging from golf clubs to carpenters’ 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


saws, from bathroom accessories to kitchen utensils. 
Armco Stainless —in more than thirty different 

grades for special uses — is only one of a long list of 

Armco Special-Purpose Steels developed to help 

manufacturers improve home and industrial products. 

And 37 years of national advertising have kept 

your customers informed about the special benefits 

of these extra-quality steels. 

MORE SCRAP FOR MORE STEEL 

More steel scrap is needed for top steel production 

The new furnaces the steel industry is building cannot 

be operated at capacity with the present scrap supply 

To help the nation—and yourself—sell your steel scrap now! 
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Today's terrific tempo calls for speed 
and efficiency in materials-handling. 
Rolling stock that doesn’t roll wastes 
time, manhours and money. 


Let a COLSON engineer show you how 
you can modernize your rolling equip- 
ment easily, and at very low cost, with 
precision-built, easy-roll, easy-swivel 
COLSON Casters. Write us or consult 
the “yellow pages” (under “Casters” 
or ‘‘Trucks-Industrial’’) for the COLSON 


office near you. 


TRADITIONAL vacation, but tailored for middle incomes, is what you get when a... 
THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog— 
“Colson Casters” 

Name 

Position 


Compony 


Florida Project Plays 
coe A Mew Trend in Vacations 


! THE ieee ee | (Story on page 75) 
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Sky-hunter 


This guided missile, moving faster than sound, 
is one of America’s new weapons of defense. 
Three different kinds of Armco Stainless Steel, 
each created for a special purpose, are 
used in its construction. 


Today Armco Stainless Steels are helping America 
arm — and turn out essential industrial equipment. 
But many manufacturers are planning now for 
the time when these solid, rustless steels can be put 
back to work on household uses where long-lasting 
beauty is first in sales-appeal. With the metallurgical 
assistance of Armco technicians they are designing 
products ranging from golf clubs to carpenters’ 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


with a heart of steel 


saws, from bathroom accessories to kitchen utensils. 
Armco Stainless —in more than thirty different 

grades for special uses — is only one of a long list of 

Armco Special-Purpose Steels developed to help 

manufacturers improve home and industrial products. 

And 37 years of national advertising have kept 

your customers informed about the special benefits 

of these extra-quality steels. 

MORE SCRAP FOR MORE STEEL 

More steel scrap is needed for top steel production 

The new furnaces the steel industry is building cannot 

be operated at capacity with the present scrap supply 

To help the nation—and yourself—sell your steel scrap now! 
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TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS mE ELECTRIC 





as for YOU.... 


a great hand 
at cutting costs! | 


In the home of the assembly line, they never stop thinking of 
ways to run it for less. In thru-the-air handling they found 
one. Smoothly, swiftly it feeds parts to the line—all at the 
touch of buttons — who couldn’t save this way? Yet thru-the- 
air handling is but one of many PsH developments . . . many 
ways to save. Cutting your costs? Let PsH give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPG 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIM™ 


WHY PAY 20%? Of all the money spent on 
manufacturing, 20% goes for handling. There is 
no better place to cut costs. No better way than 
handling thru-the-air. No better source than 
PsH, world’s largest maker of overhead handling 
equipment. Pictured: the PsH Hevi-Lift Electric 
Hoist, for loads from 1000 pounds up to 15 tons. 


Via 
A _=? 


ay ~ 


ELECTRN SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 














teamwork 


makes fine steels 
at Jessop 


Visit revitalized Jessop at Washington Pa. and 


you'll be impressed by the comradeship, team- 


work, and intense activity you see. You'll find 


Jessop people in the plant and in the office work- 
ing closely together with evident purpose. Their 
purpose is the production of the finest special 
steels you can possibly buy. If you buy any spe- 
cial steels at all, remember that every man on 
the Jessop team wants you personally as a satis- 


fied customer. 











STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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VILLAS feature complete electric kitchens 
with all modern conveniences. 


“... The top class is dwin- 
dling in importance . . .” 
(Pictures on p. 70) 


Until recently, a Florida vacation 
traditionally has been two things: It 
has been in the winter, and it has been 
expensive. 

About five years ago an ex-building 
contractor named Merrill F. Ellinor bet 
$5-million that the tradition was chang- 
ing. The result of his gamble was E1I- 
linor Village, a housing project that in- 
cludes 650 modern Spanish villas, a 
complete shopping center, a golf course, 
even a country club. Ellinor tailored 
his rentals for the middle-income va- 
cationer. ‘To convince people that 
there was no difference between sum- 
mer and winter vacations, he abandoned 
the old-time Florida policy of jacking 
prices up and down according to the 
season. 

Ellinor’s idea worked: Today Ellinor 
Village is doing a roaring business—all 
year round. 

e Theory—Ellinor, and a lot of other 
canny businessmen along Florida’s 
coast, have realized the importance of 
two major economic trends: 

¢ More people are in the middle 
income brackets today than ever be- 
fore. The top class—the class that can 
pay $1,000 a week for a vacation—is 
dwindling in importance. 

¢ More middle-income people are 
getting paid vacations now than ever 
before. And these vacations fall in 
every month of the year. 
e The Idea—These thoughts were in 
Ellinor’s mind when he was casting 
around in Florida after the war for a 
likely business venture. In the words 
of C. W. DeCoudres, his right-hand 
man: “Merrill and I drove all over 
Florida, up and down both coasts and 
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meriea a busines 


NeKOoOsA 


For a better paper to work with and the 
best paper to work on, specify pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond. Your letterheads will have 
distinctive appearance, unusual durability 
and the added prestige that goes with one 
of the best-known watermarks in the world. 





1T PAYS TO PLAN 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. * PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 

















Now he can’t steal (or pay you back!) 


MBEZZLEMENT——and that includes a lot of fancy jug- 
E gling of the books as well as plenty of just plain 
stealing of money and goods—costs American business 
at least $500,000,000 a year. 

Many of these dishonest employees are caught, of 
course, But snapping a handcuff on a guilty wrist doesn’t 
mean recovery of a dishonesty loss. 

To make sure your business will never suffer as a result 
of employee dishonesty, you need Travelers Fidelity 
insurance covering all employees who might steal from 
you—employees handling money OR goods. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you about 
the small cost of this over-all protection against employee- 


dishonesty losses. 


MORAL: INSURE IN The Travel 1's 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serv- 
ing the insuring public in the United States since 1864 and 
in Canada since 1865, 








ELLINOR (right) talks with village tennis 
pro on prospects for coming season. 


crosswise. Everywhere we went, resort 
prices were out of sight for the average 
pocketbook. Worse than that, nobody 
wanted kids or dogs. Merrill said: 
‘Let’s just turn it around the other 
way.” 

So they got a $4-million FHA loan, 
went down to Ormond Beach near 
Daytona, and started work. The resort 
project was pretty well completed by 


¢ All Comers—Today Ellinor Village 
de-emphasizes the traditional concept 
of the Florida vacationer—the rich so- 
cialite wintering at Palm Beach. Accord- 
ing to DeCoudres: “We aim at 
middle-income people from all over the 
country, and we're spending about 
$100,000 a year on promoting the idea 
right now.” 

In keeping with this middle-income 
pitch, rentals are kept low. A three- 
room villa can be had for $49.50 a 
week, a six-room villa for $125. These 
prices buy more than just the villa 
Among other things, you get free mem- 
bership in the country club; low-cost 
golf, swimming, tennis; school buses 
and playgrounds for the kids. 
¢ Going Concern—Apparently, all these 
features are selling Ellinor Village 
pretty successfully. The — has 
room for about 3,000 peo on a 
typical day this February wil were 
2,500 registered. 

New customers are showing up all 
the time. Business this year is approxi- 
mately 20% ahead of the same period 
in 1951. 
¢ Outlay—The project is still in promo- 
tional stages, and all profits so far have 
been plowed back into further develop- 
ment. Last April, for instance, Ellinor 
bought the 18-hole Ormond Beach golf 
course for $1-million. Another $100,- 
000 will be spent this year in land- 
scaping sandy parts of the village. 
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@ Out of the sawmill, over a pond, under a railroad track, up a hill— 
1,378 feet all told, and with a back-breaking load of raw lumber . . . it’s 
quite a journey. 

For more than 10 consecutive years the same Republic Conveyor 
Belt has been making this trip for the Bradley Lumber Company, 
Warren, Arkansas. 

At 400 ft. per minute, that’s 93,360 miles of traveling—more than 
275 million feet of rough, green lumber moved from sawmill to sorting 
chain, where each plank is graded according to length, width and quality. 

Some say this is the longest green lumber conveying belt in the 
world. But that’s hardly the point. 

Think of the labor that’s saved here! Consider that what was once 
a long, muddy road is now a compact, smooth-flowing production line, 
subjected to the most rigorous work conditions, yet always moving, rain 
or shine. One man, a toggle-switch and a 15 H. P. motor is all that’s 
needed to control the entire operation. 

Republic Conveyor Belts handle tough loads like this for every 
type of industry. Rock, metal, liquids, chemicals, foods . . . almost 
anything you can name, heavy or light, hot or cold . . . all travel more 
efficiently and economically on Republic Conveyor Belting. 

Your local Republic Distributor can help you select the belt de- 
signed for your particular work and give you accurate information 
regarding costs, performance figures, etc. Contact him today or write 
direct for full facts. 
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T Hospital rates have zoomed ... the cost of drugs 
upward since 1940, but .. . has moved up fairly slowly 
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Doctor’s Fee for Delivering a Baby 


(including prenatal and postpartum care) 





250 


Towns of Cities of Cities of 
Family Under 10,000. 500,000 
income 10,000 499,999 and Over 


$2,000 $63 $74 $88 
$3,500 72 85 108 
$5,000 77 93 122 
Doctors’ Fees $10,000 91 112 150 


i L 1 
‘48 Dote: Medical Economics. 
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Doctors’ fees have also lagged 4 ... doctors’ fees vary with the 
behind consumer prices, but. . . size of your town and salary. 


Dota: Bureau of Lobor Stotistits: American Medical Assn. OBUSINESS WEEK 


More Money, But More for Your Money 


Anyone who has had any sickness in explained that rising hospital rates had  dous rise in tech equipment and 
his family recently knows that medical made the move necessary. Ever since — services required modern medical 
costs have soared right along with the 1948, said Associated, it had been strug- practice. Since B Cross plans are 
cost of a lot of other things. Last week gling to meet its payment of hospital concerned onl; th paying hospital 
a whole group of people who may not bills without boosting rates. Now it is _ bills of subscrib has taken the 
have been sick at all became aware of drawing on its reserves and must re-_ full brunt of tl ib 
the same thing. Associated Hospital plenish them by raising rates. ¢ Blue Shield, ‘Too—Meanwhile, Asso 
Service of New York, one of the Blue Nobody could quarrel with the  ciated’s _ sister ization, United 
Cross medical insurance plans, an Associated argument. In the 10 years Medical Service, | Blue Shield), 
nounced that as of May 1 it would between 1940 and 1950, hospital rates has similar new This group, which 
boost its rates anywhere from 20% throughout the U.S. as a whole rose helps its subscril vay doctors’ bills, 
to 60%, depending on the type of about 135% (chart, above). The said it was boost ts rates, too—but 
contract reasons are obvious—rising operating not by so much Associated. And for 
¢ Costs Up—In a letter to its 4.9-mil- costs of labor and materials, greatly in- a different reason: I 2.5-million per 
lion subscribers, Associated Hospitals creased use of hospitals, and a tremen- sons that Unite: rs were making 
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more and more use of its benefits. For 
example, people under the plan no 
longer postpone elective operations for 
financial reasons. 

United hasn’t been hit too hard 

by rising doctors’ fees—mainly because 
they haven’t risen anything like so 
much as hospital rates. As the chart 
(page 78) shows, fees for all types of 
physicians rose between 40% and 45% 
in the 10-year period. 
«Net Income Higher—For Blue 
Shield purposes--figuring _ rates—that 
figure is accurate enough. But from 
another point of view, it is deceptive. 
According to a survey completed last 
year by the American Medical Assn., 
the mean net income of all U.S. physi- 
cians—general practitioners, specialists, 
and dentists—had increased by some 
where between 150% and 186% in 
10 years. 

In figures, it looks even more im- 
pressive: It stood at around $4,100 a 
year in the 1935-39 period, was up 
to $11,058 in 1949. AMA has two ex- 
planations for this: “(1) improved col- 
lections—a decrease in the percentage 
otf uncollected bills for medical services 
rendered and, perhaps, a smaller per- 
centage of charity patients . . . (2) 
greater ‘output per physician.’” 
¢ More Work—On the last point, AMA 
points out that physicians are doing a 
great deal more work than they were 
10 years ago because of things like 
changes in therapy and diagnosis, seeing 
more patients in their offices and in hos- 
pitals than on house calls, and better 
transportation. 

But the boost in collections prob- 
ably has the most bearing on the rise 
in the doctor's income. His old la- 
ment that tae doctor’s bill is always 
the last one*to get paid holds much 
less water these days. The reason, of 
course, is that his patients have more 
money, in spite of inflation of prices of 
other goods and services. 

e Actual Fees—Medical Economics, 
authoritative national business maga- 
zine for the medical profession, re- 
cently undertook a spot check on doc- 
tors’ fees. The results of a 12-city sur- 
vey indicate that in many towns the fee 
rise has fallen below the 45% national 
rise. The magazine found: 

eIn all but two cities, the cur- 
rent median fee for office calls is $3. 

¢ Most physicians said they felt 
the fees were “about right” for their 
locale when related to costs of other 
goods and services. 
¢ Income and Locale—In another sur- 
vey, Medical Economics discovered that 
how much a doctor charges you will in 
many cases depend on where you live 
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REEVES 


Variable Speed 
Transmission 


es stepless speed adjustability over 
e—as high as 16 to 1; sizes 
| designs— 


Provid 
a wide rang 
to 87 hp. Vertical or horizonta 


open or enclosed. 





Applied to your machines, REEVES Variable Speed Drives will 
deliver the exact speed needed for each operation . . . each oper- 
ator ... under every changing condition. Speed adjustment is 
positive and accurate within the fraction of an rpm... is ob- 
tained instantly, without stopping the machine. Automatic con- 
trol also available. REEVES is now standard equipment on 
2,615 makes of machines. Easily applied to machines in service. 
Write for complete information to Dept. 10. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in the speciolized field of variable speed contro! 











ngineered for your 
specific sealing requirements 


There are no “standard” packings 
or oil seals in the complete 
Trostel line—only standard sizes, 
The seal itself ...in leather 

or synthetic rubber... is 
individually developed for the 
requirements of each specific 
application ... by one or more 
of three separate and distinct 
Trostel laboratories. 


Working closely with the 
laboratories, the Trostel tool 
room designs and builds 

the tools which make it possible 
to retain in production 

the special properties and 
tolerances originated by the 
laboratories and pilot plant. 


Modern production machinery... 
specially designed to permit full 
automatic control of critical 
time, pressure, and temperature 
cycles ... provides further 
assurance of consistent quality. 
We invite your inquiry. 
MODERN PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
General Offices and Packings Division + Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Houston © Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. * San Francisco © Seattle 


Va 





and how much you make (chart, page 
78). Biggest factor was community size 
—fees in large cities average 73% higher 
than they do in small towns. (Highest 
fee reported in this ey was the $750 
a Detroit obstetrician said he charged 
his $10,000-a-year patients.) 

Small-town fees vary far less accord- 
ing to income than those in big cities. 
Said one general practitioner: “In a 
small town, you can’t charge a sliding 
scale based on incor without every- 
body knowing—and nplaining—about 
. 
¢ Doctors’ Expenses—Al] this seems to 
indicate that doctors never had it so 
good. And that’s probably true. How- 
ever, if you talk to the average doctor, 
you'll find that he his -headaches, 
too. For the U.S i whole, the 
average total operating expenses for 
doctors stood at $2,963 in 1939. By 
1947 they had risen to $7,200. And in 
1952 they will hit at least $9,000. 

There isn’t much water in these ex- 
penses that a doctor can drain off. He 
must have drugs and supplies, which 
in four years have risen in price some 
30%. Equipment needs has gone 
up 51% in the same length of time; 
salaries of assistants and nurses are up 
45%; and upkeep of his car (vital to 
most doctors) is up 3 
e Added Costs—On top of these regu- 
lar expenses, doct have had to add 
others that have grown out of new 
technological and medical develop- 
ments. To keep with advancing 
medical practice, tors, either singly 
or in groups, have 1 to add a lot of 
expensive equipment they didn’t need 
10 years ago—things like basal metabo- 
lism units, fluoroscopes, X-ray equip- 
ment, diathermy machines. 
¢ Patients Benefit—Such equipment, 
plus many another ientific develop- 
ment, has resulted reat benefits for 
patients, too—better care, and in some 
ways cheaper care. The “wonder drugs,” 
especially antibioti serve as a case 
in point: 

Back in the early thirties, lobar pneu- 
monia (then 40 laid a man up 
for eight weeks, most of it in a hos- 
pital. When he recovered, the total 
cost ran to around $4 plus time away 
from work. Tod bar pneumonia is 
less than 5% fatal 


keep a man off 
the job for eight d ind costs him 
about $50. About f that goes for 
an antibiotic lik reomycin, which 
turns the trick 

e More and Better—So todav the aver- 
age U.S. doctor ble to give the 
American public ind better medi- 
cal care than he er been able to 
give before. That care costs a_ bit 
more than it used to, but patients are 
paying for it mor llingly than usual. 
The end result: Physicians can drive 
Cadillacs and still mect their own 
mounting expens¢ 
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ONCE AROUND, PLEASE 


You have so much to gain . . . when you let a Rapistan 
materials handling specialist survey your plant or ware- 
house. He will show you how to save time, space and 
labor by the efficient, low-cost Rapistan method. His 
counsel is free of charge, of course. If he does recom- 
mend Rapistan equipment you'll be sure to gain in 
dependable, economical service day in and day out... 
because Rapistan equipment is Better 3 Ways! 


Rapistan flexibility gives you conveyors adaptable to any 
floor plan; relocating the line is easy as moving furni- 
ture. Rapistan quality assures trouble-free service by 
the world’s “strongest per pound” conveyors with 
many patented features. Rapistan value means low 
original cost, immediate savings in time, space and 
labor. Rapistan equipment pays for itself... 


Better see Rapistan first! 


TO HELP YOU: We will be pleased to send you a free 28- 

page book packed with ideas on how to solve your han- 

dling problems. If you desire, we will also survey your 

handling needs without obligation. Write today. 

The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
668 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BETTER 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS + INDUSTRIAL CASTERS + WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


A_unit of Rapistan ee can turn your handling 
problem into ge ere a Floor-Veyor* power belt 
moves automobile supplies directly from receiving to 
second floor storage, saving slow elevator time and extra 
labor. When you need a low-cost, single unit answer to 
your problem, see Rapistan first! 


A une of Rapistan equipment can solve a wide variety 
of problems. Here a movable line of Rapid-Wheel* 
gravity conveyor flows cartons continuously from box 
car into warehouse. Minutes later it can be moved else- 
where for another job. For conveying equipment that 
pays off in many ways, see Rapistan first! 


AN _ ENGINEERED System by Rapistan costs less because 
it's formed from combinations of “‘standard” units . . . 
not high priced “specials.” It speeds output and cuts 
costs immediately. Manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
... if you have a tough handling problem, call on Rap- 
istan engineers first! #7.M, 
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TYPICAL LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE in the East is All-American Airways. 


OLD 


Standby of the local service lines is the reliable DC-3, 
but the plane has lots of drawbacks. 


NEW? 


As the map shows, the system is tightly knit. 


The future workhorse may be a civilian helicopter, 
probably with more seats than this version. 


Local Airlines Yearn for Security 


Long before World War II, the pat- 
tern of U.S. trunk line air service was 
firmly crystallized. But at that time, 
airline executives were very skeptical 
about the chances of ever serving the 
smaller cities at a profit. 

Toward the end of the war, there 
was an abrupt turnabout in the think- 
ing. Throughout the war, despite re- 
strictions and lack of equipment, air- 
line business rose steadily and sharply. 
And by 1944, many people in the in- 
dustry were convinced there was also 
a great potential demand for short- 
haul service. They knew the feeder 
lines would need a good bit of govern- 


82 


ment subsidy to get started, but they 
were convinced local service could be 
built up to a profitable business that 
needed no subsidy. 

¢ Does Need Subsidy—Today the think- 
ing has turned around again. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board started awarding 
temporary certificates to feeder lines 
in 1946; today there are 17 certificated 
lines. But with three to five years 
of operations behind them, they still 
aren't profitable. During the fiscal 
year ended last June 30, they drew 
dewn $16.9-million in mail pay and 
subsidy. CAB has estimated the figure 
at $18.7-million for the current fiscal 


for the year ending 
ich case, less than 
pay for carrying 
to CAB figuring, 
itright subsidy. 
today, as it was 
Can local service 
own way? 
vill not be willing 
out $15-million or 
dize the local car- 


year, $17.7-million 
June 30, 1953. In 
10% is compensator 
the mail; according 
more than 90 

So the questior 
before the war 
airlines ever pa 

The governm¢ 
indefinitely to she 
more a year to sub 
riers. On the other hand, it’s hard 
to see how the rmment could let 
them go out of business entirely; the 
large number of small cities that get 
all or most of tl air service from 
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The name to watch in chemicals 


ve. ve s # Repay 

feeder lines make up too powerful a 

political force. 

¢ Not Real Feeders—The original con- 

cept of the small airlines was that they e 


te 


would be true “feeder” lines—that they Renn a 
‘ 1 é bball & 
would take passengers from small  Paseees : 
— ae 
COMPANY 


towns into a larger, terminal city and 
“teed” them to a trunk carrier. 

It hasn’t worked out that way. 
Fully half of the small lines’ business 
today consists of passengers going from 
one local point to another, or to a 
terminal city as a final destination. 
Thus, the small lines are really local 
service airlines. 
¢ That Makes Problems—This type of 
service results in problems of operation 
that the trunk lines don’t have. For 
example, the average distance between 
stops on local service lines is only 65 
mi., and the average passenger trip is 
less than 200 mi. 

That type of route pattern goes a 
long way toward negating the greatest 
advantage of plane travel: speed. A 
plane can’t fly very high or fast on a 
65-mi. hop. The time consumed in 
letting down and taking off is propor- 
tionately far more important on a short 
hop than on a long one. The same 
thing is true of the time it takes the 
passenger to get to and from the air- 
port. 
¢ Load Factor—One of the most im- 
portant factors in running a profitable 
airline is a high load factor—the larger 
the proportion of seats occupied, the 
greater the revenue for the same 
amount of expense. For local service 
lines, the average load factor is far 
lower than it is for trunk lines. In fact, 
the local lines have found the more 
stops they make between terminals, the 
poorer the load factor. 

It’s casy to see why: With passen- 
gcrs getting on and off at each of several 
stops on a run, there’s bound to be a 
lot of “air” in the bookings. On a non- 
stop flight from Pittsburgh to New 
York, say, it’s not hard to get 100% 
scat occupancy; when you stop at eight 
intermediate cities (as All-American 
Airways does on one of its flights) and 
some passengers get on or off at each 
city, 50% is a good average. 

It costs just as much to handle each 
passenger's baggage or to print his 
ticket and sell it to him, whether he’s 
traveling 200 mi. or 2,000 mi., but the 
revenue on the short haul is only one- 
tenth as much. The basic cost of main- 
taining stations at local airports ‘is 
the same, no matter whether they're 
65 mi. or 650 mi. apart, and no matter Oo RO N ITE iq H 3 M I C A L .¢ OM PA NY 
whether you fly two round trips a day BALE 
or 10. 
¢ Rolling Stock—Altogether, the 17 lo- 


cal service airlines fly 127 planes. Of 








38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 STANDARD BLOG, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFEL AZA, NEW YORK 2 f MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILt 


MERCANTILE fC TIES BLOG A A XAS 
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Oi ekaseneewenten 


Of course not. But you may be in- 
viting it if your industrial property 
is not adequately fenced. Saboteurs 
respect nobody’s business. So why 
take unnecessary chances? Erect a 
Stewart Non- 

climbable 

Chain Link 

Wire Fence 

and be safe. 

Write, wire or 

phone for Cat- 

alog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
Stanley M. Stewart, Pres. 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 





Appliance Service Man 
Says Experience Proves KLIXON 
Protectors Prevent Motor Burnouts 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: J. F. Gaus, President of Gaus 
& Casey, Inc., authorized factory representative on 
many appliances, puts his confidence in KLIXON 
Protectors. 

“Our eleven year experience servicing motor-driven 
appliances has given us a lot of confidence in the 
Klixon inherent overheat motor protector. We fee 
it definitely prevents motor burnouts. 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
ete., they keep motors ——_ 

ing by preventing burnow 
If you would like lacensed 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
——, it will pay you well 
for equipment with 

Manual reset KLIXON Protectors. 


KLIxoN Om gareasrame™ 


Div. as ay & Controls Corp. 
OREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
84 








these, 114 are Douglas DC-3s, con- 
verted from war-surplus C-47s; the 
others are Beech and Cessna planes. 
The DC-3 is far from the ideal plane 
for local service airlines. It’s a rela- 
tively slow plane; average air speed is 
about 170 mph., and average block-to 
block speed (from the time the wheel 
blocks are removed at one airport to 
the time they're put on at the next) 
runs about 145 mph. on local service 
lines. For carriers that have to com- 
pete with ground transportation pri- 
marily on the basis of speed, that’s too 
slow. The most economical range of 
the DC-3 is 300-350 mi. between sta- 
tions; compare that with the local 
service lines’ 65-mi. average. Local serv- 
ice lines use the DC-3 because it’s the 
best plane available, but it costs them 
millions of dollars a year. 
e Three Needs—Robert M. Love, presi- 
dent of All-American Airways, says the 
local service lines need three things 
if they're ever to become profitable: 
(1) greater freedom of scheduling, (2) 
less competition from the trunk lines, 
and (3) a new airplane. 


Flexible Schedules 


When the local service airlines first 
started, they were required to stop 
at every station on their routes on 
every trip. It soon turned out that 
that was impractical. On All-Ameri- 
can routes, for instance, population of 
the nonterminal cities ranges all the 
way from 6,000 to 200,000; you can’t 
expect them all to support the same 
number of flights daily. 

Early in the game, therefore, CAB 
started giving the feeders permission 
to skip specific cities on some sched- 
ules and to overfly scheduled stops 
when they had no incoming or outgo- 
ing passengers or mail for those point. 
e Never the Twain . . .—Love doesn’t 
think that goes far enough. For in- 
stance, he says, All-American has two 
roughly parallel routes out of Pittsburgh, 
one to Philadelphia, the other to New 
York (map, page 82). But, until re- 
cently, it wasn’t allowed to fly across 
from one route to the other. Thus, 
there was no service from Altoona or 
Harrisburg to New York, or from 
Williamsport to Philadelphia. 

About a year ago All-American had 
its certificate amended to add a seg- 
ment from Harrisburg to Scranton; 
that permits Altoona and Harrisburg 
flights to go into New York as well 
as Philadelphia. But Love isn’t satis- 
fied. For one thing, most points on 
the Philadelphia route are still cut 
off from New York. For another, there 
is no way to judge the travel potential 
between, say, Harrisburg and Williams- 
port, because no planes fly that run. 

* Accepts Restrictions—-What Love 
would like is complete freedom to fly 


from Pittsburgh to either New York 
or Philadelphia by whatever route he 
chooses, subject to two restrictions: 

e Every flight must have at least 
three intermediate stops, so as to rule 
out competition with the trunk car- 
riers for through business 

e At least two round trips a day 
must stop at each intermediate point. 

CAB has approved one such arrange- 
ment in modified form. Southwest Air- 
ways has nine scheduled stops between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; CAB 
now allows it to stop at any four it 
chooses, providing each city gets at 
least two round t a day. 


ll. Less Competition 


Long before the feeder lines were 
started, the trunk li: served many of 
the towns that are now key cities on 
the local routes. These through routes 
are still there today and, Love says, 
often skim off just enough of the cream 
to starve a local route that would oth 
erwise be profitable. He would like 
to see the trunks removed from any 
city where a local line can prove it 
can give adequate service 

That’s hard to do, though, because: 

¢ Municipal rovernments and 
chambers of commerce like the pres- 
tige of being on big airline, even 
though the big airline gives the town 
enly token service and the local air- 
line, if unopposed, could actually give 
better service than the city now gets 
from both 

e Most big airlines don’t want to 
give up local stops, even though it costs 
them more to maintain ground facilities 
than they get in from those 
stops. 

CAB chairman Donald Nyrop says 
his agency would | to see a lot of 
this duplication eliminated eventually 
But he sees it slow process 
The cities and the airlines affected are 
likely to go to to oppose such 
changes. For when CAB 
asked United Air to stop serving 
two cities between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to Southwest Air- 
ways a clear field, United fought back 
with a court act 


venue 


And an Ideal Plane 


On the need for a new short-haul 
plane, just about y local service man 
in the country is agreed. The plane 
should have about the same capacity 
as the DC-3 24 passengers), 
and it should more to oper 
ate. But it should fly considerably 
faster—say 170 Ih. block to block, 
compared with 145 mph. for the DC-3. 
It should be capable of rapid turn- 
around at local airports—which includes 
short takeoff and landing, fast accelera- 
tion, ease of servicing e fueling, and 
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ease of loading (the cargo door should 
be at waist height, for instance). Many 
people add that it should have fold- 
away seats and adjustable bulkheads so 
that freight capacity can be expanded 
when the passenger load is small. 

¢ Disagrees—Love doesn’t agree with 
the need for more cargo space. He 
feels the freight potential of the local 
service lines is, and always will be, 
insignificant. Air freight requires the 
same handling expenses and the same 
local hauling time for a flight of 100 mi. 
as for a flight of 2,000 mi.; on a short 
flight these factors boost the cost and 
cut the speed to the point where fly- 
ing offers no advantage. 

¢ Chances Not Bright—Anyhow, the 
local service lines don’t have a very 
good chance of getting a new short- 
haul plane anytime soon. For one 
thing, all the plane manufacturers today 
are up to their ears in war work; they 
don’t have the time or manpower to 
design and engineer the prototype of 
a new transport. Even if they did, 
they'd look long and hard before they 
leaped. They figure the total demand 
for such a transport would not be more 
than 150 or 200 planes all told; on 
that volume they'd never be able to 
recoup development costs, let alone 
make a profit. 

The local service boys would like the 
government to subsidize development 
of a prototype. They say it could be 
done fer far less than the cost to the 
government of one year’s local service 
subsidy payments. But if pressed, 
they'll admit that’s a forlorn hope. 
¢ Rotary-Wing Savior—However, one 
type of plane is being developed at gov- 
ernment expense right now that may 
prove to be the eventual salvation of 
the local service industry. That’s the 
helicopter (BW —Nov.24’51,p132). 

Helicopters in production today for 

the armed forces would be large enough 
for local service purposes. The Piasecki 
H-21A, for instance, could be built to 
carry 2] passengers (picture, page 82). 
On the basis of present costs, it could 
be made to sell for about $170,000, 
Piasecki estimates—far less than the 
projected cost of a comparable fixed- 
wing plane. 
e Advantages—A helicopter can’t fly as 
fast as a fixed-wing plane, of course. 
But on hops of up to 150-200 mi., that 
disadvantage would be more than offset 
by the fact that helicopters can land 
close to town, if not actually in the 
business district. That would cut time 
way down in travel to and from the 
airport. 

Some cities, notably Chicago and 
Los Angeles, already allow helicopter 
landings in built-up areas. If it came 
to a choice between that and losing 
air service altogether, most towns on 
local service routes would be sure to 
follow their lead. 
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These have a bearing on 


As an 8” Circular Saw 
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As a Horizontal Drill 


Shopsmith quality 


There’s one thing about woodworking: you don’t 
have to be an expert to enjoy it. Almost anyone 
can find relaxation in working with tools. And 
the finer the tools, the more satisfaction. 

Which explains, in part, why so many busy 
people own SHOPSMITHS. 

SHopsMiTH is Magna Engineering's five-in- 
one power tool. It’s built for satisfaction. Every 
precision-fitted part is top quality through and 
through. The multi-purpose spindle, for ex- 
ample, floats on four sets of grease-sealed ball 
bearings. The extra bearings mean extra pre- 
cision, extra ruggedness, extra-long life. The 
spindle itself has an induction hardened tip, 
machined to a tolerance of two ten-thousandths 
of an inch (.0002”). And other moving or slid- 
ing parts are held to watchmakers’ tolerances. 


Design-wise, SHOPSMITH is equally impres- 
sive. It converts in less than a minute from an 
8” circular saw to a 12” disc sander, 33” wood 
lathe, 15” vertical or horizontal drill press. 
Takes only 2’ x 5’ floor space. Costs only 
$189.50 complete except for motor ($34.50). 
See SHopsMITH demonstrated at leading hard- 
ware and department stores or any Montgomery 
Ward store. Or read about it in our free 16-page 


Magna Engineering Corp. 


Dept. 216-H, of factory nearest you: 
12819 Coit Reed, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR Menlo Park, California 


Please send me the 16-page SHopsMitH catalog. 
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DOWN CURVE shows the sad state of surface limes as .. . 
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NEW YORK’S Third Avenue Transit Corp 


plagued by labor 


Privately Owned Transit Sees a Bleak 


When you're trying to wedge your 
way into an already overloaded bus, you 
probably wished you owned a little stock 
in the transportation business. Actually, 
you're better off without it. Contrary 
to appearance, the $4-billion metro- 
politan transit industry is skidding 
badly. And it’s mostly thanks to the 
increasing use of the family car through- 
out the U.S. 

Ihe problems of New York’s pri- 
vately owned, bankrupt Third “Avenue 
Transit Corp. are a sample of what's 
happening all over the country. Prac- 
tically every city’s transportation system 
is in the financial soup. And that means 
trouble all round because, any way you 
take it, every city has to have a transit 
system 
¢ Reprieve—The Third Avenue has 
been on the ragged edge of liquidation 
a dozen times in the past year. For 
years the line has been operating at a 
deficit, in spite of increased fares and 
reduced franchise taxes. Transit people 
split the blame among labor strife, years 
of mismanagement, and the general 
troubles of the industrv. 

Last week the line got another re- 
prieve. Company officials told the U.S 


86 


District Court that the line is now 
breaking even and that a complete re- 
organization is in the works. Judge 
Samuel H. Kaufman adjourned until 
Mar. 12 a scheduled hearing on a mo 
tion to discontinue the transit system’s 
Bronx operations. The Third Avenue 
I'ransit’s buses carry more than 1-mil 
lion passengers a day in the Bronx and 
Manhattan 
¢ Mass Transportation—In New York, 
the transportation problem is compli 
cated by a mixture of all kinds of trans- 
port and all kinds of ownership—public 
and private. There is the complex and 
sprawling municipally owned system 
(subways, clevateds, and surface opera 
tions comprising _ streetcars, trolley 
buses, and motor buses). There also 
are a number of large and small pri 
vately owned systems (all surface oper- 
ations with buses and a few streetcars). 
Mass transportation in almost all 
other cities is surface type (streetcars, 
trolley buses, and motor buses). Bos 
ton, Chicago, and Philadelphia have 
comparatively small subway operations 
along with surface operations. Private 
ownership of transit lines predominates 
throughout the country except for a 


handful of citi 
other form of 


e Facts and Figures—But the 


trend is showing 
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strife and mounting deficits, faces liquidation. 


Road Ahead 


come after taxes of 1.9% of net assets. 
In 1951 the investment remained 
about the same, but vehicle miles were 
off slightly—about 5%. The number of 
passengers carried had dropped by al- 
most 10% 
¢ Shining Example—To see just what is 
happening, look at a typical medium- 










sized city. In 1946 the Springfield 
Street Railway Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., carried 44,815,049 passengers 
Passenger totals for the following years 
were: 

Sa cn depen ciei aed cone 42,738,359 
Da aa ack cpee andes eden 41,690,266 
POOR cb aecccacuetpeiwene a 36,163,271 
Peso ¥ sab baetss eardes 32,436,067 
SE wid Se hd dba heddales Sats 30,736,413 


This is a decline of 31% in five years. 
The Springfield figure closely parallels 
the national trend in transit. 

e Auto Villain—It isn’t that people are 
moving around the citv less than they 


used to. They are still circulating, but 
more and more thev are using family 


cars instead of public transportation. 

The family car today is almost as 
necessary as the can opener. Auto 
registration now is in excess of 40-mil- 
lion. And every new car registered in 
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LOSCO 


Office Chairs adjust 
to fit your own 
physique, your own 
work habits, and your 


own ideas of comfort 


Medel 17-A COSCO Executive Chair: All- 
steel, saddle-shaped, revolving seat 
cushioned with Firestone Foamex or foam 
rubber latex; Tufflex-padded backrest 
curves two ways. Du Pont “Fabrilite”’ 
upholstery—green, brown, maroon, or 
gray. Bonderized, baked-on enamel finish, 
gray, brown, or green—also chromium. 
Exclusive ‘‘Finger-Lift’”’ height adjust- 
ment; soft Tubber casters, lifetime-lubri- 
cated. $48.45 ($50.95*). In armless model 
(17-T), $43.25 ($45.25*). 


MODEL 16-S 


Y 


Sa 


6 Easy Adjustments 
—without tools 


% For height 4, For height 


of seat. of backrest. 
2. For depth §, For angle 
of seat. of backrest. 


3. For slope 
of seat. 


6, For tension 
of tilt action. 


Model 16-S Secretarial Chair, spring-tension 


t back, $31.95 ($33.45"); Model 16-F, fixed 











MODEL 20-A 


*Prices in Florida, Texas and 11 Western 
states. 


UPAR 


Office Chairs 
HAMILTON gi oS paaecmrama 


Also makers of COSCO Household 
Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| ( ) Complete catalog. 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
| 


back, $29.95 ($31.25*). 


Model 20-A “Form-Fit” Side Chair, with arms, 
$29.25 ($30.55*); Model 20-1, armless, $23.95 
($25.25*). 


Clip this coupon and mail today to 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Department B31, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without obligation, the fol- 
lowing information on COSCO Office Chairs 
( ) Name of nearest dealer. 


Nome a 





Title 
Company 


Address a 





CR ciates Zone____ 
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Ohio Flectric SERVES AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
examete Shell Motors for Machine Tools 


OHIO ELECTRIC produces a wide 

range of shell motors. These dependable 

Ohio Motors are helping America’s builders 
—and users—of machine tools and woodworking 
machinery produce more... faster... at lower 
cost. If you have a problem involving 

special motors, consult Ohio first. 


Ohio also makes fractional horsepower and 
torque motors, lifting and separation magnets 
and control equipment, heavy-duty electric 
cable hoists and nail-making machines. 





THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHESTER BLAND 
PRESIDENT 


S900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“The Scale Tells 
the Tele” 


Save with Brown Lightweight Aluminum Trailers 


Dead weight costs you double — extra taxes and 
lost revenue. With Brown lightweight aluminum 
trailers you save taxes, gain extra revenue. 

In most states you pay taxes on the gross weight 
of your trailers. If the trailers are heavier than 
necessary you not only pay taxes on dead weight 
but lose the extra revenue you could earn with 
Brown lightweight trailers. They are hundreds of 
«ay lighter than comparable trailers — carry 

igger payloads, earn more revenue per trip. 

Put a Brown trailer on any scale anywhere. 
Compare its weight with any other trailer of the 
same specifications. LET THE SCALE TELL 
THE TALE. You will find, like many other 
transport operators, the lighter weight of Brown 


trailers saves overhead and taxes. Theic bigger 
payloads build profits 

If you want to cut out dead weight, keep profits 
up when overheads rise, keep vehicle taxes down 
—get your trailer weights down —BUY BROWN 
for: 


TRAILERS 


Toledo, Ohio Spokane, Wash. 


Distribytors in principal cities 








“ .. New York still offers 
the biggest transit bargain 
in the country...“ 


TRANSIT starts on p. 86 


a community steals an average of two 
passengers from the transit compahy. 
As more people take to cars, the per 
capita cost of transporting transit pas- 
sengers rises. That sets off a vicious 
circle. As transit riding—and revenues 
—decline, transit tr to recoup by 
boosting fares. This drives more pas- 
sengers away. As more autos pour into 
city streets, trafic bottlenecks develop 
and hold up the scheduled flow of 
transit vehicles. This makes the service 
less desirable, and riders drift 
away. Transit then tries another tack, 
trims its service to cut costs—and makes 
the service even less desirable. More 
riders fall by the Then an- 
other fare boost to recoup losses. And 
more riders depart 
e Too Little and 


more 


wavside 


Too Late—As they 
ride this merry-go-round, the transit 
companies come up against another 
roblem. Most state regulatorv bodies 
ace to cope with the regulation of all 
public industries as well as transit. So 
transit fare increase applications have 
to wait their turn on the overburdened 
dockets of utility commissions. As a 
result, operating losses continue to pile 
up. When an increase finally is O.K.’d, 
it isn’t retroactive 

The traditional 
to crack right afte: 
over the nation, fare levels began shoot 
ing up, 2¢ to 3¢ at a clip. A few 
medium-sized cities still operate on a 
dime fare, but the average is closer to 
12¢. In large citic xcept New York), 
13¢ is about the lowest farce 

Kansas City holds the record, with a 
20¢ fare. In Chicago, it costs 17¢ to 
ride surface vehic] 18¢ for express 
buses and rapid transit vehicles in the 
central city areas. Washington is hold 
ing the line at 15¢, ¢ innati 16¢, and 
Pittsburgh 17¢. 


New York Cit 


5¢-fare front began 


World War II. All 


th its 10¢ subway 
and 10¢ bus far¢ th the exception 
of the Fifth Avenue Coach’s 12¢), still 
offers the biggest transit bargain in the 
country when you isider the amount 
of riding you can « n one fare. 

e Zone vs. Basic—Some of the indus- 
try’s medicine men prescribe the zone 
fare system, where you pay a basic fare 
for the ride in the first zone, then add 
two or three pennies for each additional 
zone. Proponent f this svstem insist 
it’s the best way eping the “short- 
haul” rider—long recognized as the back- 
bone of transit ridit Opponents favor 
the flat fare—one basic fare no matter 
how far you ride—but maintain that 
there should be no ceiling on the flat 
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You're Right—on TIME... with} IBM 











Today, in thousands of business and industrial 
organizations, in institutions of all kinds . . . IBM Time 
Control indicates, signals and records the right time— 
24 hours a day. 


Whatever your time needs may be, IBM—with 
over fifty years of experience in time control—can pro- 
vide the right answers. With IBM, there’s a wide range 
of prices suitable to all types of applications and in- 
stallations. 

IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time 

Systems, Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, 


Recording Door Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards 
and Timers. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Branch offices throughout the United States 


IBM, Dept. H 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send data on IBM Electronic Time 
Systems, or on individual units checked. 


B. Cc. D. ER. F G. 


ie Eg EO = Ae Oe 


Name 





Company 





Address. 





City. 














If you think you've cleaned out 
all your dormant scrap 


PLEASE 


LOOK AGAIN 


paw you're like the prominent manufacturer who, when first 
approached by the Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap, stated: 
“We have well organized Salvage Departments in all our plants who 
accumulate and dispose of retired equipment as scrap so that the 
operation is continuous and up to date.’ 

However, when a second appeal was made, pointing out how des- 
perately scrap was needed, and requesting that he make a further, 
thorough search to see if additional dormant scrap could not be 
uncovered, here’s what ae ned: 1,469.6 tons of scrap iron and steel 
were brought to light and * 

“These findings,” said the manufacturer, “certainly bear out your 
contention that special scrap drives can turn up large quantities of 
valuable scrap.” 

So we ask you to please look again . . . to comb through every nook 
and cranny of your plants to make sure that you’ve not overlooked 
a single piece of old and useless equipment that could be scrapped. 

This job of getting out every last pound of industry’s dormant 
scrap is primarily one for ‘ep managment—for you men, who alone 
have the authority to say “Scrap that Stuff.” Without your personal 
and wholehear cooperation, enough scrap will not be turned in. 
Without this scrap, the steel that industry must have to keep the 
wheels turning will not be turned out. That’s why it’s so important 
that you look again, and look hard. 


Let us add your name to this 
Scrap Drive Honor Rott 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER CO. manu- JOHNSON & JOHNSON famous name AEOLIAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 


facturers of “Pedigreed Papers,” 
write from Cloquet, Minn., “We 
will be glad to do all we can to 
get ferrous scrap out of its rest- 
ing places and into the stee! mills. 
We have gone at it more inten- 
sively than ever this year and 
during the first five months have 
shipped out 354 tons of scrap, a 
125° imerease over the same 
period last year. We will con- 
tinue our intensive efforts along 
this line.”’t 


in the field of surgical dressings 
and hospital supplies report prog- 
ress in their campaign to salvage 
iron and steel scrap; “‘In our New 
Brunswick Plant alone, where 
this campaign is already in prog- 
reas, we recovered and sold a 
total of 28 tons of scrap during 
the months of June and July. 
Further substantial quantities 
will be salvaged here in New 
Brunswick, as well as in our other 
mills, during coming months.” 


maker of fine pianos, writes: 
“The piano industry has ap- 
pointed its own special cemmit- 
tee on scrap salvage and we have 
already inaugurated a very in- 
tensive program for salvaging 
iron and steel scrap. As a result 
of our salvage activities we have 
disposed of almost 23 tons of 
scrap, so that you can see that 
we have made « pretty thorough 
campaign on this.’’t 


t These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 


You'll find your local scrap dealers 
yellow pages of the telephone dire 


isted in the 
wectery 
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. . . some lines are about 
ready to wash their hands 
of the whole deal...” 


TRANSIT starts on p. 86 


fare—as long as the present inflationary 
trend continues. 

¢ Typical Business—In its appeals for 
help, the industry is quick to point out 
that it is subject to the same economic 
laws that apply to any other industry 
doing business today. Virtually every 
item needed to conduct a transporta- 
tion business has gone up. Buses cost 
twice as much as they did 10 years ago. 
Repair parts, Operating supplies such as 
gas, oil, tires, all have gone up. Labor 
costs have reached an all-time peak. 
Higher taxes have been levied by local, 
state, and federal governments. All 
these have boosted operating costs to 
an unprecedented level for all transit 
companies. 

Back in the old days, transit enjoyed 
a monopoly, or near monopoly, status in 
the community. As a result, city fathers 
felt free to load heavy franchise taxes 
on the transit companies. In most 
cases these taxes are still levied, in spite 
of the fact that transit no longer enjoys 
a monopoly status. It’s right up to its 
neck in a highly competitive market. 

In the case of labor, more than 60% 
of transit’s annual operating costs now 
goes into payrolls. In all other public 
utility industries—except the telephone 
industry—labor costs average 25%. 
¢ Thoughts on Unloading—All this has 
set transit management scurrying 
around for a solution to its problems. 
Some officials admit that they’re about 
ready to wash their hands of the whole 
deal. National City Lines, of Chicago, 
a transit holding company that owns 
outright or controls the transit opera- 
tions in 41 cities, has already indicated 
it is willing to unload some of its un- 
profitable operation under what is now 
becoming known as the Bingham For- 
mula (BW—Dec.8’51,p160). 

This tag stems from a proposal made 
by Col. Sidney Bingham, chairman of 
the New York Board of Transportation, 
that would get tottering private tran- 
sit operations out from under. The 
plan proposes the formation of a public 
corporation that would acquire the 
privately owned lines, using 20-year 
revenue bonds to pay for them. Op- 
eration of the transit company would 
remain in the hands of present private 
management, but over-all policy would 
be set by a board of directors represent- 
ing the city and the bondholders. The 
“come-on” here is that such a public 
corporation would be taxfree. 

The only alternative seems to be to 
hand the lines over to the cities and let 
them figure out the answers. 
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Few occasions offer a better opportunity than the bridal shower to present 


a gift that is long remembered . . . and long lasting. 


Perhaps that’s why so many modern brides are receiving dinnerware fashioned 
from MetmMac® molding material. Smartly designed in a variety of lustrous 
colors, this new kind of dinnerware is a delight to own. It lends dignity and 
charm to any table—at family mealtimes or on special occasions. MELMAC is so 
break-resistant, so difficult to chip or crack, that it will last for amsiversaries 


to come. In short, it is made for modern living and entertaining. 


Metmac molding material is one of several interesting and useful new 
plastic materials developed by American Cyanamid Company. Its development 
and use in dinnerware illustrates how Cyanamid research is bringing 


new values to a variety of products for your home. 


4 
ae 
Photograph by Dizon 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y, 


Materials for the Plastics Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 











The metal that never grows old 


Tuese BRIGHT, gleaming shoe eyelets 
are an example of aluminum’s exceptional 
ability to outlast most other materials. 


This resistance to time and wear is but 
one of aluminum’s unique combination 
of advantages, which include lightness, 
strength, corrosion resistance, heat con- 
ductivity, light reflectivity, economy. 

Because of these properties, aluminum 
is the most versatile of metals . . . and 
therefore is required in ever greater quan- 
tities for today’s military and civilian 
uses. To help meet this need, Kaiser Alu- 


minum is expanding facilities and will soon 
increase production of primary aluminum 
132 per cent. 


All the applications shown here are ex- 
amples of aluminum’s long life. Manufac- 
turers are invited to call on Kaiser 
Aluminum engineers to learn how this 
advantage, and others in combination, 
can improve products and reduce costs. 

65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Aluminum’s long life is demon- 
strated by pots and pans more 
than forty years old. Durability 
plus heat conductivity explains 
why the best cooking utensils 
still are aluminum! 


Alyminum’s long life shows up 
in a 28-year-old cable that’s still 
working efficiently on the Skagit 
line for Seattle’s Dept. of Light- 
ing. Today over 80% of trans- 
mission lines I 
aluminum 


w being built are 


Aluminum’s long life enabled 
this Grey nd bus, placed in 
service in 136, to travel mil- 
lions of miles—and it’s still in 
use! New s and design per- 
mit Greyhound’s modern Silver- 
sides to exceed this mileage. 


Aluminum’s long life is one rea- 
son why this metal was chosen 
for the Maytag Washing Ma- 
chine tub. First cast in 1919, 
many “originals” are still in use. 


Aluminum’s long life dates back 
to 1897 in the aluminum dome of 
Rome’s San Gioacchino. Today 
aluminum assures years of extra 
life and maintenance-free beauty 
to farm, home and industrial 
buildings 





Have to Join? 


Dear Sir: 

The following is my answer to the 
Trend editorial “Should the Union 
Shop Be Imposed?” [{BW—Feb.2’52, 
p136}: 

Should my employer tell me as a 
condition of employment I must join 
the Masonic Lodge or the Knights 
of Columbus or the Elks? There is 
just as much logic to that request 
as a demand by an employer that every 
man must join a certain labor organiza- 
tion. 

I do not believe the union shop 
should be forced on one worker in 
the U.S.A. If labor wants everyone 
to belong to the union, it should clean 
up its unions and make them so attrac- 
tive to the worker that he will fight 
to join a union. 

Labor could even put democracy to 
work in its unions. We had an ex- 
ample of the union shop being enforced 
on railroad workers in Ohio: the case 
of the two Toledo brothers who had 
worked about 25 years for the New 
York Central who were forced from 
their jobs because their religion did 
not permit them to join a union, and 
they therefore refused to join. 

If the American industrialist knew 
what was in the mind of the American 
worker, he would be better off and 
could conduct many business attairs 
with a different viewpoint. I think 
some of our politicians and industrial 
leaders would gain an education by 
putting on some work clothes and go- 
ing out to talk to the workers of this 
country for a week or two. 

Should the union shop be imposed 
upon American labor, it will be just 
a little more of our freedom taken 
away. This inch-by-inch process must 
be stopped eventually, why not now? 

Luioyp H. Siwener 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sirs: 

Your cogent editorial “Should the 
Union Shop Be Imposed?” brings to 
mind some items within our Federal 
Constitution that would require our 


Supreme Court to declare a govern- 


ment-imposed union shop illegal. 
Efficiency is merely an_ incidental 
effect of our government. Its major 
design is to secure individual liberty, 
then foster its well-being. Hence gov- 
ernment cannot force any person to 
give his allegiance and/or property to 
another in order to obtain equality of 
economic security, however much such 
an imposition would improve the effi- 
ciency of an organization that sought 
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such a favored position. The end result 
would be a situation in which the gov- 
ernment was a party to denying its citi- 
zens the equal protection of its laws. 

Our government's powers and activi- 
ties are expressly limited by the Bill 
of Rights so that individual liberty can 
be protected. Accordingly, our govern- 
ment cannot bestow any of its power, 
such as the power to force a person 
to be subservient to any organization, 
which is not limited by the same or 
greater limitations of the Bill of Rights. 

Throughout our society there are 
innumerable so-called “free riders.” 
For instance: The churches could well 
argue that because of their at least 
alleged benefits to the community, and 
to the government in helping to insure 
domestic tranquillity and promotion of 
the general welfare, all those not mem- 
bers of the churches and paying their 
share are, in effect, getting the benefits 
without helping to carry the load. The 
union itself is a most notorious “free 
rider.” It pays no taxes. At the same 
time it gets more and more benefits 
from the government. Hence it is with 
particularly ill grace that it brings up 
the subject of “free riders.” 

The government's first duty is to 
keep all men free of the various in- 
stitutions to which they must look for 
assistance to the end that the institu- 
tions shall be encouraged constantly to 
justify their existence by the service 
they render or, in other words, to keep 
institutions the servants of men rather 
than allow men to be made the servants 
of institutions. 

Kart Haartz 
ASSONET, MASS. 


Tuna Troubles 
Gentlemen: 

Your article “Tuna Industry Sends 
S.0.S.” [BW—Jan.26’52,p184] was un- 
characteristically one-sided for BUSINESS 
WEEK. There was no mention made 
of the fact that American flag tuna 
clippers operate out of Central and 
South American ports, and that tuna 
caught by these vessels are shipped 
in commercial refrigerated foreign-flag 
freight vessels and enter the U.S. as 
imports but not as products of Ameri- 
can industry. By deducting this catch 
from the total number of frozen tuna 
imports listed for 1950, to take an 
average year, the resultant figure of im- 
ports comes to less than 10% of the 
total catch. 

Joun F. Bupp 
PUBLISHER 
CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





2 MEN 


produce 


18 TONS 


BRASS INGOTS 
PER SHIFT 


By conventional methods adding 
18 tons of ingots to plant capacity 
would have increased the payroll 
by 20 men per shift and required 
considerable more foundry space. 


It was done with just 2 additional 
plant men in a space approxi- 
mately 50 feet by 100 feet. 


HOW? 


1. By the scientific integration 
of processing and materials 
handling. 


. By designing the plant struc- 
ture and the integrated proc- 
essing equipment concur- 
rently, thus eliminating all 
structural obstacles. 


This is a typical MHS project 
showing what can be done to 
achieve PRODUCTION CONTROL 
with maximum economy. If you 
have such a problem, we might be 
able to contribute some usable 
ideas—no obligation, of course. 


Mechanical 
Handling 


ystems, Src. 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: 
Conadion Mechanico! Handling Systems, Ud. 
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Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf (left), president of American Electro Metal Corp., checks small 
turbine wheel made from powdered metals. Here’s how wheel is made . . . 


Buckets are cut from rim of powdered metal wheel. Wheel in this picture will be 
used for spin test, does not have buckets shaped to airfoil contour. 


The titanium carbide blank is formed 
on a hydraulic press 


Powdered 


I'he aircraft bine marched in 
long strides tT ud« low powcl 
form evolved d World War II t 
its present col tively high-power 
perfection. 

Chis transit rapid 
didn’t come a And 
are plenty of | left for desigi 
ers, metallurgist yoduction mei 
The search go istantly for m 
terials to withst treme heat and 
for wavs to red xtensive, precis¢ 


machining that to the production 





Machined turbine wheel is taken from 
furnace after final sintering. 
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Blank is removed from furnace after 
presintering at above 2,000F. 


load, slowing down delivery schedules. 
¢ The Wheel—Take the turbine wheel, 
one of the jet’s critical components. 
Each wheel carries about 120 individ- 
ual high-alloy buckets (blades) on its 
periphery; and most of today’s engines 
have two turbine wheels. Each bucket 
is anchored to the wheel disc by a 
serrated “‘fir-tree” pattern that must be 
machined into the wheel disc and into 
the base of the bucket. It’s a skilled, 
time-consuming operation. 

These buckets take a high-heat beat- 


End of the line. Side faces of the 
wheel get a last machining. 


7 
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Disc is comparatively soft, side faces 
are machined on a lathe. 


4 


1 § Metals for Hotter Jets 


ing. Hot gases from the combustion 
chamber roar against them with sear- 
ing, corrosive effects. ‘The best metal- 
lurgists are taxing their ingenuity to 
find a bucket material that will take 
even more than the 1,500F heat at 
which the engines now operate. 

Higher operating temperature is one 
way to squeeze more thrust (pushing 
power) from the jet engine. But metal- 
lurgical limits on the durability of 
present metal alloy bucket material 
offer a high hurdle. The use of hollow, 
air-cooled buckets is one answer; the 
use of ceramels (metals plus ceramics) 
is another. Both eonsaeth Wn are having 
some success. 
¢ New Approach—Now another scheme 
is being worked out—to boost the tur- 
bine wheel’s operating temperature, 
and simplify fabrication as well. ‘The 
new approach is through powder metal- 
lurgy. 

Powdered metals aren’t new in the 
aircraft gas turbine field. The material 
has been used for stator blades (fixed 
air-guides) in the compressor section 
of jet engines. 

Millions of these powdered metal 
blades are in use and giving top serv- 
ice. This application, which uses sin- 
tered iron powder with copper alloy 
as a binder, was perfected jointly by 
American Electro Metal Corp., Yon- 
kers, N. Y., and Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland (BW —Jan.6’51,p45). 
¢ Hot End—This powdered metal blad- 
ing is in the “cold” part of the en- 
gine. Now American Electro Metal in 
conjunction with Firth Sterling Steel 
& Carbide Corp., Pittsburgh, is work- 
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HERE'S HOW TO CUT 
THE HIGH COST 
OF DANGEROUS 

SLIPPING ACCIDENTS 


The worst enemy 
slipping occidents ever 
hod—that's A. W. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Stee! Floor 
Plate! It's actually non-slip even 
when wet—even on steep inclines! 


| NON-SLIP 
ALGRIP 


To make ALGRIP 

anti-skid, we roll 

tough abrasive 

grain uniformly 

ond densely os 
on integral part of the steel plote's 
upper portion. The abrasive is the some 
type used in grinding wheels—and 
you know that's non-slip. 


WON'T WEAR 
SMOOTH 


What's more, 
ALGRIP keeps its 
non-slip safety 
for a lifetime. 
Look at this magnified section and 
you'll see the deep, even distribution 
of abrasive porticles. As the surface 
weors, new porticles ore constantly 
exposed, so thot ALGRIP never wears 


Rugged rolied 
steel plate makes 
A.W. ALGRIP 
tougher and 
more durable 
than other abra- 
sive floorings. 
. Result: i with- 
stands hard blows and heavy weights 
without cracking or breaking. Thinner 
sections con be used, too, without 
reducing load carrying capacity. 
And ALGRIP need no mainte- 
nonce. Mail coupon today for 
our free, fully illustrated 
a ee Booklet AB. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Over 125 yeors of iron and steel moking experience 
Gentlemen: 
| am interested in cutting the high cost of slipping 
accidents. Please send me full details of non-slip 
A.W. ALGRIP Abrasive Rolied Stee! Floor Ploie 
ee 
ee ee SN ent TR i 
Company $$$. —_—_— 
Se ee 
THERE'S NEVER A SLIP ON A.W. ALGRIP 
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tells how 
To recover 


997, 


of castings rejected 
due to porosity* 


Write for free Book 


This book explains, in concise 
question-and-answer form, how the 
Tincher Process of porosity impreg- 
nation has been able to achieve a per- 
formance record of better than 99% 
recovery of rejected castings. It dis- 
cusses the general problem of porosity; 
describes the compounds, methods, 
equipment, and costs of the Tincher 
Process; and reveals why the nation’s 
leading metal working plants have 
adopted this fast, simple, safe method 
of achieving maximum production, 
and reduction of scrap. Request this 
valuable Tincher book on your busi- 
ness letterhead, and include, if possible, 
the type and size of casting and pres- 
sure subjected to. Tincher Products 
Company, Sycamore, Lllinois. 





“. . . Schwarzkopf doesn’t 

see any such size limit on 

the turbine wheel . . .” 
PRODUCTION starts on p. 94 


ing to extend the use of powdered met- 
als to the hot end—to the entire tur- 
bine whecl, where stresses are more 
rigorous because of high rotational 
speeds and searing heat. Dr. Paul 
Schwarzkopf, American Electro Metal's 
president, is confident it can be done 
—with benefits of more thrust and 
simplified production. 

Parallel work is being carried on 
abroad by Schwarzkopf's associates in 
Austria and Switzerland in conjunction 
with the Swiss gas turbine company 
Escher-Wyss. In addition to their work 
on the powdered metal turbine wheel, 
these foreign experimenters are aiming 
to develop a “baby” gas turbine built 
around the turbine BE act, to serve as 
test unit. 

e Carbide—In the new approach, 
Schwarzkopf is using a different type of 

wdered metal. The material is a 
lich tedinentes titanium carbide ce- 
mented with a metallic binder. The 
titanium carbide is made from titanium 
oxide, which is not a critical material. 
Much more of it is available than 
other conventional alloys for jet en- 
gines, which are in short supply. 

The binder now constitutes about 
40% of the material and _ includes 
chromium, cobalt, and nickel. Schwarz- 
kopf says he is aiming to reduce or 
possibly eliminate these materials, re- 
placing them by more corrosion-resist- 
ant, noncritical materials. 

He reports that tests have shown 

that titanium carbide buckets can go 
to 1,900-2,000F—about 500 deg. more 
than operating temperatures of today’s 
high-alloy blades. Some engineers be- 
lieve that this temperature boost could 
put as much as 40% more thrust in 
an engine. 
e Shock Tests—The military have 
tested this titanium carbide material 
and, according to Schwarzkopf, have 
found that it has adequate resistance in 
thermal shock tests (cycles of hot to 
very cool). 

Tests of corrosion resistance, during 
which the material was subjected to 
normal combustion gases up to 2,000 
F’, showed practically no loss in weight, 
indicating that there was little, if any, 
corrosion. 

One of the properties that must be 
investigated, says Schwarzkopf, is 
strength in cold (room temperature) 
spin tests. He says that the material 
actually is more ductile at higher tem- 
peratures. For this reason, a more 
critical test is to prove the turbine 
wheel at room temperature for brittle- 


ness characteristi If this spin test 
shows that brittleness isn’t critical, 
there’s no danger that the wheel will 
fail at its top operating temperature 

Ductility is imparted to the material 
by eliminating porosity This is 
achieved by the binder, and by vacuum 
sintering (heat treatment). Schwarzkopf 
savs the material has 100% density. 

Another dividend from the titanium 
carbide material its lighter weight 
Specific gravity of today’s super-jet al 
lovs is about 8 more; that for the 
new, cemented tit im carbide is ap 
proximately 6—a weight saving 
lhe lighter the turbine wheel, the lower 
the centrifugal 
¢ Pilot Model—| 
is being developed as a proving piece 
is a small one fit an engine with an 
over-all diameter of about 15 in. and 
a length of about 34 ft. The unit is 
expected to de the equivalent of 
350 hp. at 40,00 ym 

Schwarzkopf doesn’t see any such 
size limit on t turbine wheel. He 
savs there’s n m why a wheel 
equal in size t se in present-day 
jets couldn’t be de of the cemented 
titanium carbide material, using his 
fabrication method. The only limita 
tion is a special press for the larger 
parts, and this type of press could be 
obtained, he 
e Single Unit—H the step-by-step 
procedure for fabricating the turbinc 
wheel: The wheel blank is formed from 
the powdered terial, then presin 
tered at a temperature above 2,000I 
The material at t tage is verv soft 
softer than bra id easily machined 
Buckets are carved right out of the 
blank on a mill machine, working 
from a master form. Thus the 
buckets are integral with the disc 
There’s no need f 1 root attachment 
such as the macl d “‘fir-trec.” 

Excess mater left on the wheel 
to take care of shrinkage in the sinter 
ing operation h 1s performed at 
about 2,500F for 2-3 hr. under high 
vacuum. 

Some final gr ng is still required 
Schwarzkopf's ultimate aim is to con 
trol shrinkage so that after final sinter 
ing the wheel will be down to finished 
dimension. 
¢ Future Steps—H 
step ahead of tl 
he believes, wit! 


turbine wheel that 


} 


even thinking a 
It may be possible, 
yme wheel redesign, 
to press the wh n finished form, to 
eliminate all machining. This really 
would be a production short cut 

At this stage of the turbine wheel de 
velopment, Schwarzkopf doesn’t think 
cost is the prime consideration—pri- 
marily, he’s shooting for more thrust 
via higher operating temperatures. But 
he does feel that, when the process has 
finally jelled, production cost will be 
lower than that of conventional metal 
turbine wheels today 
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THE NEWEST THING IN 
HEAVY-DUTY HAULING 


Autocar Designs a Heavy- 
Duty Chassis Weighing Less 
than 10,000 Pounds! 


The new Autocar “65” is just what 
the industry has been looking for—a 
tractor which will permit a profitable 
payload in the lesser heavy-duty 
categories. This unit does it. Autocar 
engineering skills have produced a 
tractor that can pull many times its 
own weight. The same know-how 
has gone into revolutionary improve- 
ments in axle loadings. The front 
axle of the “65” has been set back, 
and now carries most of the tractor 
weight. The rear axle carries only 
3,770 pounds and can now legally 


support a much larger part of your 
payload. 

You'll want to look over the great 
“65” from every angle. See this most 
advanced engineering job in the in- 
dustry at your nearest Autocar 
Factory Branch. 





IT SCALES DOWN TO 10,000 POUNDS 
Here's a tractor built for two purposes . . 

strong enough to be powered by a husky 
engine . . . light enough to scale down to 
10,000 pounds. It’s the answer to many 


probl that pl 


\ eet] 





the highway hauler. 








Autocar Trucks 


Established 1897 
The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 








HIGH-SPEED CAMERA films the motions of a machine operator as Eastman Kodak 
hunts for bugs in its own machinery. Every motion is counted, timed by camera. 


ENGINEER checks film. 
waste, he suggests new machine design. 


When he finds 


REDESIGNED after film test, this machine 
increased production by 75%. 


Camera Speeds Machines 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
is taking a leaf from the book it reads 
to its customers. It uses a fast camera 
to get split-second movies of its ma- 
chinery in action. 

Machinery manufacturers are con- 
cerned with two aspects of their prod 
ucts 

Mechanical design, the inner work- 
ings of the machine 


98 


Operating design, the controls used 
bs the human operator. 

Of the two, operating design is more 
frequently neglected, or left to trial 
and error 
« Waste 


coming 


Motion—Now Eastman is 
up with better machines by 
taking a special movie camera into its 
plant. ‘The films put the finger on the 
wasted motions of an operator and the 


awkward controls 
the engineer can 
faster, cheaper p 
Applying thi 
chine, Eastman 
nearly 400° | 
chine suggested th 
be changed from 
button 
placement reduced 
$10,000 a 
the machines easi 
¢ High Speed—! 
what it calls mic 
1,000 frames per 
the 960 frames p 
commercial cam 
higher speed mak 
little slower on th 
The projector 
device and a reve 
gineer can time 
operator in thou 


switches 


yCal 


and then double-ch 


retracing the film 
After a few long 

transfers his findin 

chart, representing 


and left hands. ‘The 


the motions and 

[he engineer che 
motions against t 
make one part. H 


sults with the vardst 


ally perfect machi 
e Suggestions— |] 
cide that one « 
eliminated by som 
automatic control 
gested replacem 
more designs ar¢ 
same motion i 
and their possib! 
is the best in d 
duction. He cai 
the finished dc 
film. 

The design t 
saving in operati 
one that is ad 
rough designs of 
savings of from 
design that cut 
cated, impracti 
man picked a 
smaller initial 
the slight sacrifi 
run, its operaty 
fewer breakdow: 
e Wider Applicat 
neers are sold on 
One said: “We 
this out a long t 
that machines d 
verv close to the 
ance that Eastn 
regular time-stud 
the technique | 
erating design 
thinks the pa 
larger if it wer 
design 
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nachine. Then 
we design for 
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que to one ma 
its output by 
of another ma 
machine controls 
type to push 
plantwide re 
labor costs about 
nade control of 
the operators 
n’s camera 
tion, a speed of 
compared with 
1. of home and 
The _ slightly 
motions look a 
en 
frame-counting 
switch. An en 
motion of an 
of a minute 
the motion by 


uses 


the engineer 

) a two-column 

operator's right 

hart breaks down 
time they take. 
the number of 

time required to 
veasures these re 
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k of a theoretic- 


igineer might de- 
motion could be 
nxture, Or semi 
He sketches a sug 
Often, four or 
d out for the 
rison of these, 
nts, shows which 
labor, and pro 
double-check on 
iking another 


the greatest 
sn't alwavs the 
Recently, four 
machine offered 
to 90%. The 
10st was compli 
lant use. East 
one, where a 
ent outweighed 
sts. In the long 
smoother, with 


ion—Eastman 
r film technique 
vish we'd found 
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1 this way come 
perfect perform 
figured out by 
vethods. So far, 
limited to op 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Two big forge presses are going up at 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.'s 
Newark (Ohio) plant for the Air Force. 
They'll “dwarf any in operation in the 
country today.” Both are rated around 
30,000 tons. ‘They are designed for 
making large, one-piece structures for 
aircraft. 


° 
. Hard-to-get-at sulfur will be tackled in 
two new ways by Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Hot fresh water melts sulfur under- 
ground, but you can’t always get fresh 
water. Freeport will process salt water 
to prevent equipment corrosion and 
use that instead. The mining plant it- 
self is mounted on a huge barge that 
is towed to underwater deposits. 
« 

A computing laboratory has becn set 
up at Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. A battery of digital com 
puters has already been installed; and 
another of the digital type is being 
built. The aim of the lab: to reduce 
or replace time-consuming pencil-and 
paper work. 


a 
Using pure gold blocks, Chrysler Corp. 
and General Motors have developed 
standards for measuring surface rough 
ness to within 1-millionth of an inch. 
The blocks will make it possible to 
match parts from different makers for 
precision production. 

+ 
Arkansas bauxite, a poor quality ore 
not used in commercial aluminum pro- 
duction, is upgraded by a U.S. Bureau 
of Mines’ process. The recovery takes 
about 98% of the alumina, the raw ma 
terial, out of the ore. It uses low-tem- 
perature roasting and magnetic sepa- 
ration. 


. 
To cut thin slices of metals and min- 
crals, General Electric’s research labora- 
tory uses “a cutting wind.” A knife 
blade, running at supersonic speeds, 
builds up a pocket of compressed air 
against the material to be cut. Dr. E. F. 
Fullam of the lab thinks that the wind 
and not the blade tears materials on a 
submicroscopic scale. 


* 
Cellulose sponge production has out- 
grown du Pont’s Buffalo (N. Y.) plant, 
is moving into another at Columbia, 
Tenn. The processing equipment will 
have complete waste treatment to pre- 


Each fire hazard point gets highly effi- 
cient, round-the-clock fire watchman 
service simultaneously when a building 
is completely protected with a modern, 
fully approved C-O-TWO Automatic 
Smoke Detecting System. 

The first whiff of smoke sets off an 
alarm, based on an exclusive operating 
principle ... no chance of smoke, smol- 
dering or fire spreading .. . instantly, 
the air conditioning shuts down, doors 
and dampers close, operating equip- 
ment stops and fire extinguishing sys- 
tems actuate ...a truly automatic fire 
watchman. 

Four types of smoke detectors and 
several different installation arrange- 
ments are available to fit your particu- 
lar needs...single space systems, 


double space systems, multiple space 
systems, air conditioning duct systems 
.-.all function by drawing continuous 
air samples through simple piping to a 
smoke detector. 

Actual fire tests made by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. show that 
fire detection with this type of smoke 
detecting equipment is much quicker 
than other -nethods .. . because usually 
there is sthoke or smoldering before 
flames break out. 

Remember fire doesn’t wait . . . so, 
with current expensive delayed replace- 
ments, why not let an expert C-O-TWO 
Fire Protection Engineer help you now 
in planning economical, fully approved 
fire protection facilities. Write today 
for complete free information, 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


vent air and water pollution. 
bad NEWARK 1 o NEW JERSEY 


An odorless paint for walls is the latest 
to come out of Reichold Chemicals, 
Inc.’s laboratory (BW —Jan.26’52,p118) 
The company uses low-odor mincral 
spirits that are finally deodorized as the 
paint is being processed. 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manuf ing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguish * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Sy 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Just vraag 3rd Edition 


1 An author source of information on the 
+ history, pote ns and operation of the stock 
market. Explains the forecasting methods of prin 
cipal forecasting agencies, shows how to analyze 
stocks and bonds, and sketches and clarifies the 
leading theories of what determines stock prices 
Covers stock clearing, purchasing on margin, aver- 
aging and pyramiding, stock transfers, etc, By 
Chartes fam Dice, Prof. of mee. 
Org., Cott. of Commerce & Adm 
Ohio State U., and Wilford Tenn 
of. of Finance, School 
‘Admin., U. of Mich. 3rd 
460 pp., 33 iltus., v 





SECURITY 
ANALYSIS 


Just Published! 
3rd Edition 


Here is sound peience fr 
* finding out whet 
ge is really good om it is likely to 
Cy ay e it may be. Helps you 
_ bene ath the * of today’s financial 
t “nize beth sound and 
unsound stocks, Gives guides for determining the 
yield and risk relation of bonds and of various 
kinds of common and preferred stock Includes 
new chapters on public utilities, developments in 
tockholler- manager 


ind Ed 


BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 


Just Puatiied f 


Shows how to up and organize effective 
* forecastin activities for better informed man- 
a Explains the economic prin- 
hich aceurate forecasting depends, 
of Muctuations in business activity 
s cyeles and their use in forecasting 
feral Reserve Index of Production; and the 
of prices and of sales *rovides a 
pendable guide to a manage- 
ment technique of growing im 
portance today. By Frank D 
New jew bury, Consulting Econ. 270 

po.. 24 iltus., $4.75 





HOW TO PLAN 
YOUR 
FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 


4 Shews how to budget and invest your income 
* to build up savings for today and security for 
mae ow to buy ec nically; how to save 
lieal bills ee. Shows you how 

etch your dollars without pinching, how to 

how to avoid errors in building 

debts 

{ assure 

you ) y Lawrence Washington, Finanr- 
cial Officer 288 eases 


SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


a er ear eee ae er ae a oe 


McGraw-Hill oo Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 











for 10 days’ exami 
lays I will remit for 


. coupon same return 

teman-—-THE STOCK MARKET, 

& Dodd—SECURITY ANALYSIS, 
Newbury BUSINESS FORECASTING, $4.75 


Washington ow TO etan YOUR Fi. 
WANCIAL secunity, 


Zone 


This offer applies to U. S per 
Leese eaeaeeeeeenaen dd 
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Jet Blade Tester 


Checking jet turbine blades for con- 
tour, thickness, tilt, and blade angle 
is no easy job. You often have to use 
up to 11 conventional gauges to do the 
job. That uses up time and high-cost 
labor. Exploring wholly new methods, 
Sheffield Corp. has come up with a ma- 
chine that will check 18 to 26 points 
on a blade simultaneously and also 
checks the setting of the blade on its 
mounting. 

The blade sits vertically in the ma- 
chine between three rows of gauging 
points. Each row has six little feeler 
gauges that probe the blade. These 
gauges are set to measure a thcorctically 
perfect blade, If the blade being tested 
dosn’t come up to scratch, little floats 
on the scale behind the machine regis- 
ter how far it is off. 

Sheffield says another big feature of 
the machine is its versatility. Without 
modification, you can measure blades 
that varv as much as an inch in width, 
height, or contour 
e Source: Sheffield Corp., 
Ohio. 


e Price: About $10,000. 


LPG for Truck Fuel 


The use of liquid petroleum gas in 
truck engines (BW—Fecb.9°52,p28) is 
getting a lot of*attention. Actually, 
there’s nothing new about using liquid 
petroleum gas, but in the past engines 
converted to LPG tended to lose power. 
Now engineers think they have got 
around the problem, and two com- 
panics have come up with new LPG 
engines. 

LPG in Reo’s truck delivers about the 
same mileage as a standard truck, but 


Dayton, 


there’s a big saving as LP-gas costs 
about 5¢ a gal. less than regular fuel. 
The compression rati raised to §.2-1, 
and the engine has 142 hp. Reo’s truck 
will cost about $426 more than its con- 
ventional line. 

International Harvester’s LPG engine 
has a boosted compression ratio of 
7.7-1. The engine will cost $350-$500 
more. International has also replaced 
its standard gas tanks with dual 62-gal. 
tanks—so the truck can run 400 mi. 
without refueling. The company says 
using LPG will lengthen the life of 
the motor oil and will keep the engine 
cleaner. So vou w ot only cut costs 
on gas, but also on engine maintenance. 


} 


Luxury Carburetor 


The 1952 Lin will be the first 
car to use a new type carburetor made 
by Holley Carburet Co. of Detroit. 
Called the Centri-Flo, the carburetor 
is designed for luxu ssenger cars and 
heavy-duty trucks. It is the first com- 
mercially accepted rburetor to have 
a high-capacity ait iner mounted 
telescope fashion a id and almost cov 
ering the carburet It has a construc- 
tion—called centerline—that enables 
the car to start ca n when parked 
on a steep grade 

Holley also mak 1 Visi-Flo car 
buretor for cheaper ind light trucks. 
This one has f bowl madc of 
clear glass, which m tor casy check- 
ing and servicing 
e Source: Holle 
troit, Mich 


irector Co., De- 


Quick-Adjusting Hook 

A twist of the wrist hooks and unhooks 
these “quick-connectors” made by Brum- 
mel Hook Co., Chicago 40, Ill. The hooks, 
made out of corrosion-resistant manganese 
bronze, can be used for almost any sling, 
safety belt, hoist, and the like. They are 


available in all sizes and types. 
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Traffic Speeds Over Final Link 
of New Jersey Turnpike 


With the opening of the northern 
most and final section of the New 
Jersey Turnpike early this year, this 
limited-access, high-speed highway is 
now complete for its entire 118-mile 
length. To traffic between the New 
York Metropolitan area and points 
south, the Turnpike is a great bless- 
ing. It is easing congestion on some 
of the busiest roads in the world. 
Starting at the west approach of the 
George Washington Bridge, across 
the Hudson from upper New York 
City, the Turnpike skirts the cities of 
Newark and Elizabeth, and cuts across 
the state to the southwest. Lower ter- 
minus is the bridge across the Dela- 
ware River, just below Wilmington. 


Owner: New Jersey Turnpike Authority, Paul L. 
Troast, Chairman; Chief Engineer: Charles M. 
Noble; C lting Engi : A & Whit- 
ney; General Consulting Engineers: Howard, 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff. 





BETHLEHEM 


The recently opened section of the 
Turnpike, crossing the meadows east 
of Newark, contains several bridges, 
including the Chaplain Washington 
Memorial Bridge, shown above, over 
the Passaic River. Designed like all of 
the Turnpike for safe handling of 
heavy traflic at high speed, this bridge 
has three northbound and three south- 
bound lanes, separated by a 6-ft mall. 
In providing the steel superstructure 
for the bridge and its approaches, 
totalling 7000 feet in length, Bethle- 
hem fabricated and erected 22,000 


tons of steelwork. 


STEEL 
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AGE rence 


+ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + 


ie Sabotage is a 
f danger which calls 
for vigilance day and night. 
Property line vigilance is the 
job for Page Chain Link 
Fence, now as it has been for 
more than 60 years. Consult 
the nearby, long-experienced 
Page Fence engineering and 
erecting firm, which will sub- 
mit cost estimates without 
obligation. Name and address 
will be sent with illustrated 
fence data on request. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 





(Advertisement) 


Amazed by Products at 


British Industries Fair 


“Il was amazed at the number of products 
displayed at the BIF that hold so much 
promise to American businessmen,” said 
Mr. Cherne, Executive Director of the Re- 
search Institute of America. “There are so 
many items of value to our domestic market 
that only a personal visit is adequate.” 

The 1952 British Industries Fair is held in 
London and Birmingham, May 5-16. For 
complete details, write or phone the nearest 
British Consulate, or; Commercial Depart- 
ment, British Embassy, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Executives Fail to Matcl 


This is how 1950 saleries compore with 1939... 


--- IN GROSS DOLLARS PAID 


Top 


Management 





+35% 








Supervisory 
Employees 


Employees under 
Wage-Hour Laws 





+ 106% 





Middle 
Management 


+45% 




















Dota: Arch Patton, 


McKinsey & Co.: Based on studies of 4) companies. 


+ 83% 


-.. IN 














‘REAL DOLLARS’”’ 
(after adjusting for 
taxes and increased 
cost of living) 


PAY INCREASES VARY BY INDUSTRY: 


In four key industries, these 
are the gross dollar 


figures for... 


PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


PETROLEUM 


CHEMICALS . 


Top Management 
Middle Management 
Supervisory Employees 
Wage-Hour Employees 


Top Management 
Middle Management 
Supervisory Employees 
Wage-Hour Employees 


Top Management 
Middle Management 
Supervisory Employees 
Wage-Hour Employees 


Top Management 
Middle Management 
Supervisory Employees 
Wage-Hour Employees 
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. 1939 
average 
pay 


. 1950 
average 
poy 


Percent 
gain 


25% 
50% 
96% 
68% 


$26,500 
7,300 
2,900 
1,900 


$33,200 
11,000 
5,700 
3,200 


25% 
74% 
107% 
106% 


$41,000 
9,500 
3,300 
1,800 


$51,500 
16,300 
6,200 
3,700 


95% 
69% 
109% 
119% 


$53,000 
13,000 
2,300 
1,500 


$103,000 
22,000 
4,800 
3,300 


51% 
69% | 
93% 
106% 


$33,000 

7,400 
3,000 . 

1,706 


$50,000 
12,500 
5,800 
3,500 
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ired Hands in Pay Gains 


Looked at individually, top manage- 
ment salaries are mighty impressive— 
especially if you pick a company like 
General Motors. Its seven highest-paid 
officers each made more than $400,000 
in 1950 (BW—May19’51,p68). 

And stacked alongside the average 
worker's pay, the salary of the top man 
in almost any company looks big. 

But that’s only half the story. In 
many a big company you will find that 
since 1939; 

¢ Gross income of both top and 
middle management has dropped far 
behind other employee groups in per 
centage gains (chart, page 102). 

¢ Real income—allowing for rises 
in taxes and cost of living—for top man- 
agement has dropped 59%; for middle 
management, 40%; for supervisors, 
13%. But for employees under the 
wage-hour laws, real income rose 3% 
between 1939 and 1950 (chart). 
¢ McKinsey Report—These are the 
two major findings of a survey by Arch 
Patton of McKinsey & Co., manage- 
ment consultants. It is being published 
in full in the current issue of the Har- 
vard Business Review. This is the sec- 
ond big research job Patton has done 
on top-level compensation (BW —Jan. 
20°51,p90). 

Figures from the latest survey, ac- 
cording to Patton, add up to this: If 
you take into account taxes and living 
costs, “only management employees 
suffered a loss in real purchasing 
power between 1939 and 1950, 

Actually, to use the same c-of-] figures 
for high-paid executives as for rank- 
and-file workers is not completely fair, 
since government indexes are based on 
spending of middle-income urban 
groups. A 50% rise in the price of 
eggs, for instance, means less to an 
executive than it does to a workman. 
But even though the scale of executive 
living is higher, top management still 
has to grapple with the increased prices 
like everybody else. 
© 41 Payrolls—The McKinsey & Co. 
survey breaks down the payrolls of 41 
leading companies into five groups: 
Top management includes the highest 
paid 0.1%; middle management takes 
in the next highest paid 0.9%; the 
supervisory group includes’ those at the 
foreman level; the fourth and fifth 
groups—white-collar workers and hourly 
paid employees—are lumped together in 
the report as both coming under the 
wage-hour laws. 

Translated into dollars, the pay 
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change in the 41 companies since 1939 
stacks up like this: 
1939 


Equivalent 
of 1950 


Average 
Compensation 
1939 1950 Incomes 


Top management... $43,700 $59,300 $18,000 
Middle management 10,500 15,200 6,300 
Supervisors 3,000 5,500 2,600 
Wage-hour workers 1,650 3,400 1,700 


¢ Shortsighted?—Patton insists that 
too many boards of directors (probably 
thinking about stockholder relations) 
have been too conservative where man- 
agement salaries are concerned. That’s 
especially true if you consider increases 
in profits. 

Profits after taxes of the 41 com- 
panies in the survey increased sharply 
from 1939 to 1950. The median gain 
was 170%, with the highest one-fourth 
running ahead by 300% or more and 
the lowest one-fourth up 80% or less. 

Then, too, by pinching executive 
payrolls too tightly, Patton says, some 
companies may have hurt not only 
management, but also theirj own stock- 
holders and the growth of their busi- 
ness. 

Patton cites figures in the survey to 
show that in nine companies directors 
upped top salaries less than 15% while 
profits were going up anywhere from 
18% to 188%. These nine companies, 
he says, fell far behind the average in 
growth: For this group, total employ- 
ment was up only 25%, against an 
average gain of 50% among all the 
companies surveyed. 

Looking at it the other way, Patton 
says five companies raised top-echelon 
pay 100% —and their growth measured 
by employment was nearly twice the 
average. As another example, he cites 
the case of the top producer in one 
industry that paid its top and middle 
management an average of $26,000 and 
$10,000 respectively in 1950. The No. 
2 producer at the same time was pay- 
ing its top two management levels an 
average of $68,000 and $16,000—and 
since 1939 has been growing three 
times as fast as the top producer. 
¢ Pay and Profits—Patton concludes 
that this relationship between profits 
and management pay shows up right 
down the line: The highest-paying com- 
panies had the biggest profits. Those 
that increased salaries 80% or more 
had an average net profit gain of 360%; 
those raising top pay 50% to 79% 
showed profits 230% higher, on the 
average. Companies in the survey with 
salary boosts under 20% had only a 
118% increase in profits. A few com- 





TAKING THE MEASURE 
OF NATURAL GAS 


Ps 


--- another industrial 
job that is being 
improved with 


RON-LUBRICATED 
LIFT-PLUG VALVES 


Operators of the nation’s transcontinental 
pipe lines need clean orifice plates and 
metering tubes for accurate measurement. 
Petroleum refiners, food processors ond other 
producers of high purity items must take 
extreme precautions to p ,otect their line 
products, There is no grease in the Cameron 
Non-Lubricated Lift-Plug Valve to contaminate 
these lines. Regardless of the nature of your 
business, or whether expendable valve lub- 
ricants are a factor in it, if it requires 
industrial valves of any sort, chances ore that 
the Cameron Valve will give you o better run 
for your money. May we send our catalog? 


P. ©. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, New York 
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*. .. maybe companies that 
made the most money paid 








_ Production ee 


The production of the American farmer has been 
increased many fold by power tools. 

These tools have been made available to the farmer 

ee meenine tals 

Microhoning me “ 

e playing an ever increasing 

pete economy. Micromatic is to 

part of this economy and to grow with it. 


Reported by Users of 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC 


TUBE SYSTEMS 


SAFE — SWIFT DELIVERY BY “AIR” OF 


Savings as high as $10,000 in 9 months’ 
time are reported by users of Standard 
Pneumatic Tube Systems — filling or- 
ders, moving merchandise, money, mes- 
sages, records, between departments. 
Reduce messenger and telephone serv- 
ice. Can be installed for a wide range 


Write for 
Bulletin No, 11 

- Standar 
Pneumatic Tube 
Systems, Address 
Dept. BW-32. 


ICROVATIC 
Hone 


MESSAGES — MONEY — MERCHANDISE! 


of needs in stores, warehouses, manu- 
facturing plants, offices. Write for 
Bulletin No. 11 and complete informa- 
tion — address Dept. BW-32. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 
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“DANGER 
SIGNS” YET 
IN AMERIC 


ECONOMIC THEORY can be taught employees, as in this Cities Service class. More 
and more companies are interested, but there are plenty of . . . 


Pitfalls in Plant 


Education 


Ford Motor official points out that there is no short 
and easy road to teaching. And the company must have the 


workers’ trust. 


A couple of years ago economic 
education for employees was a minor 
fad of a few big companies. Today it 
is permanent top management policy in 
a growing list of industries. 

Republic Steel Corp. saw a sign of 
the times when it unveiled its program 
for foremen last year (BW—Sep.3’51, 

88). Republic was promptly deluged 
* inquiries from other companies that 
wanted to set up similar plans. 
¢ Ready-Made—Some of the questions 
would find a ready-made answer now. 
The Foremanship Foundation, Dayton, 
Ohio, recently listed 15 programs that 
companies could buy and analyzed their 
good and bad points. 

There are plenty of bad points, too. 
Last week Thomas R. Reid, Ford 
Motor Co.’s director of information for 
government affairs, put the finger on 
some of them at a Chicago meeting of 
the American Management Assn. 
What he said, in effect, was: “If it 
isn’t careful, management can fall flat 
on its face trying to put across basic 
economic theory to workers.” 

Reid is all in favor of management's 
teaching economics to employees. But 
he warns of “seven management sins” 
that can wreck the idea. His own 
company is still shopping around for 
an economic training course. It wants 
to avoid the pitfalls Reid pointed out: 

¢ Don’t start a program unless you 
already have a sound human relations 
program. Management can’t put across 
its story to suspicious workers. A lot of 
companies aren’t ready to launch suc- 
pean economic education. 
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¢ Don’t adopt a program that 
appeals to management, but not to the 
employees. 

¢ Don’t be patronizing, don’t “tell 
before they ask.” Reid says that before 
launching any program management 
should run a survey to find what the 
workers want in the course, and what 
they think of the company and its 
policies. 

¢ Don’t buy the sugar coating, but 
reject the pills. Reid says: “The sugar 
coating sounds good—let’s educate 
everybody about the glories of our free 
enterprise system.” The pills: It will 
take time from production, cost some 
money, and require a lot of personal 
attention and interest by top company 
officers. 

¢ Don’t buy a package and then 
forget it. As Reid says: “Economic 
education doesn’t come in pretty pack- 
ages tied up with a neat blue ribbon. 
Each program has to be tailor-made.” 

¢ Don’t rush in with a one-shot 
job, then expect that to do the trick. 
To be effective, any program has to be 
a continuing one. 

¢ Don’t kid yourself about the re- 
sults you’re getting. Reid says that’s 
probably the most common mistake. 
He says management should have some 
objective way of checking whether em- 
plovees are absorbing its story. 

Reid still thinks economic education 
can succeed if you avoid the pitfalls. 
He thinks the job should be a fixed part 
of personnel work. This was his part- 
ing shot to the AMA conference: 
“Words aren’t enough.” 





If You Want 


FARMER 


-. LIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Notwould- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work . . . stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Cappers 


vmer 








We’re the 


ENGINE-BEARING 


SOURCE with a 
“TWO-WAY” STRETCH! 


a 


— 


Our production facilities are spe- 
cially designed to meet today’s 
fluctuating quotas for automotive, 
tractor and industrial engines. 


That’s why you can depend on us 
to meet your most exacting require- 
ments for precision engine bearings, 
promptly ... whether in small 
custom, or huge mass-production 
quantities. 


When you specify our engine bear- 
ings for your production, you are se- 
lecting a manufacturer who has been 
a leader in the field for over 25 years. 






DETROIT 
ALUMINUM ¢& BRASS 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





DIRECTOR Frederic Kurzweil puts com- 
pany orchestra through its paces. 





MODEL MAKER Bill Krueger of the Bell 
Labs puffs away at the bassoon. 


Extra Harmony for Compan 


Music, apparently, hath charms in 
business just as much as anywhere 


else. That's the finding of two big 


companies that have been putting the 
idea to use: Bell Telephone System in 
the New York-New Jersey area, and 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Both these companies have full-scale 
music programs open to everyone from 
stenographers to top executives. Play 
ing side by side in an orchestra or band 


ipher and the execu- 
A 
ich other, and (2 
to the compa Furthermore, when 
the orchestra ts on public per 
formances, the npany gets a lot of 
goodwill 
e Bell’s Outfit story of the Bell 
Orchestra goc k five vears when a 
got together to 
prepare a concert for a company meet 
ing The ide ight on; now the 


brings the ster 
tive closer (] 







group of emp 
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run full-scale symphony orchestra. 


€ 


LIBRARIAN Violet Bajda from Bell’s New 
Jersey factory doubles as cellist. 


Relations 


orchestra has swollen to 100 playing 
members. On Mar. 28, it will pre- 
sent its fourth annual concert in 
Carnegie Hall in New York. The 
orchestra has already given jts first 
Voice of America concert, and _pro- 
grams to ECA countries are being 
prepared in which members of the 
orchestra will greet European and Asi- 
atic nations in 12 languages. 

The orchestra is not company-spon- 
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Think Oklahoma if you are planning a new plant 
location. Oklahoma offers you an abundant supply of 
skilled and semi-skilled intelligent, native-born American 
workers. Add to this our comfortable, uncrowded con- 
ditions . . . our healthful climate and good recreational 
facilities. The result is loyal, contented men and women 


ready to produce for you. 


Tell us what you need. We'll make a confidential 

survey without cost or obligation to you. Write or phone: 
Industrial Development Dept., Public 
Service Company of Oklahoma — General 
Offices: Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA OFFERS YOU KAP, PY 


LOVAL american workers 


EVERYTHING IS I 4 4 IN OKLAHOMA! 
(4 


107 








Sure Cure for the Shakes 


ET VIBRATION creep in and even the best of production equip- 
ment fails to perform; for, like oil and water, vibration and 
precision just don’t mix. Eederal controls vibration at the 

source, with periodic inspection and balancing of all rotating parts. 
The pulley shown above, for example, is being balanced in a 
Gisholt Dynetric Balancer; the slightest sign of imbalance draws 
an automatic signal. Only by such minute attention to detail is 
Federal able to maintain its high order of precision on the produc- 
tion line—one of the reasons why you can be sure of friction-free 


performance from every Federal bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N,. Y¥, 





Ys Bederal sass, saneen 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 





DOW PRESIDENT, Leland I. Doan, at 
the piano, joins the male chorus. 


sored, although Bell Telephone is a 
generous contributor to its yearly 
budget 

¢ Dow’s Outfit—-Dow Chemical’s pro- 
gram is sponsored by the company, but 
that doesn’t seem to detract from its 
popularity. The program started 15 
years ago. The orchestra and chor- 
uses, complete ith professional guest 
stars, perform each year before more 
than 20,000 people. And because the 
groups are made up of both company 
members and townspeople, the pro- 
gram has been major influence in 
bringing about good community-com- 
pany relations 

With funds collected at its concerts, 
Dow has established a foundation that 
grants scholarships to music students. 
The company also contributes part of 
the salaries of 73 music teachers in 
Midland county schools and _ loans 
instruments to musically inclined stu- 
dents in the schools 
e The Payoff—Expense of the program 
is nothing, Dow feels, in comparison 
to the goodwill it has created. Many 
musically train hildren have applied 
to Dow for jobs when they grow up. 
Dow also says the music program 
helps conisderal to lure professional 
men who can’t decide between Mid- 
land and “big city enticements.” 

As Dow president Leland I. Doan 
puts it: “Tl ittraction of music 
groups is a definite aid in securing high- 
grade emplo Dow is proud of 
the fact that tives of many other 
companies ha ne to Midland to 
study the program with an eye towards 
setting up sim experiments in their 
own companic 
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Self-defense begins 112 miles up 


Battlefields have changed. In the past, wars 
were fought over a few acres. Today, they 
encompass continents. Tomorrow, battlefields 
may be as far-ranging as interstellar space. 
Even now, powerful rockets search out sky 
limits, bringing back valuable recorded scien- 
tific information, or telling us much, by the 
patterns of their trajectories, that will help us 
defend ourselves. 


The properties of beryllium copper that make 
it highly prized for rocket research—its unique 
combination of conductivity, strength and 
endurance—make it equally prized for peace- 
time products. For switches which must func- 
tion perfectly over millions of cycles, for 


THE BERYLLIUM 


instance. For business machines. For welding 
equipment. For instruments. Wherever prod- 
ucts must be made better—and cheaper. 


Beryico engineers will be glad to share their 
know-how with your designers and engineers. 
Simply write or call any of the offices listed 
below. It will pay you to take advantage of the 
technical knowledge of the world’s largest 
producer of beryllium copper in your plans 
for the future. 


VALUABLE ENGINEERING INFORMATION 
on Berylco beryllium copper is compiled in a series 
of monthly technical bulletins. To make sure your 
engineers receive their copies regularly, write on 
your business letterhead. 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. 2C, READING 16, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CLEVELAND « DAYTON «+ DETROIT 


CHICAGO «+ MINNEAPOLIS «+ ST. LOUIS « SEATTLE « SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


Representatives in principal world-trade centers 





BERYLCO 


TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY— 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 


1 Bell Telephone System revenues hit a new high last year. 


Oy hale (tater: 


2 So did AT&T’s net earnings and dividend payments. 


AT&T 


Equity Capital 


3 But it has been a costly growth, taking billions of new plant. 4 Building that has required postwar financing of record size. 


Taxes, Costs Mar AT&T Records 


But Mother 


Last year these operating records 
were set by the Bell Telephone System, 
the world’s largest nongovernmental 
commercial enterprise. 

Revenues exceeded $3.6-billion, a rise 
of $378-million over 1950. 

Net earnings were almost $365-mil- 
lion, a rise of $17.9-million (after de- 
ducting earnings applicable to minority 
interests). 

Dividends of about $279.3-million 


110 


were paid out—$3l-million more than 
the year before. 

Assets were over $9.7-billion at the 
1951 yearend, including plant valued at 
$7.9-billion net. In 1950 assets had 
been less than $8.8-billion, plant only 
$7.3-billion. 

Capital and surplus exceeded $4.7- 
billion (excluding minority interests). 


That topped the 1950 figure by $653- 


million. 


Bell’s more than a mil- 
lion stockholders found some _ un- 
pleasant read this week, when the 
1951 annual report was released by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
top dog in t group. And Cleo F. 
Craig, AT&1 sident, commented on 
some sobering matters. 

e Faster Climb—Craig told the stock- 
holders that costs remain a_ heavy 
worry. ‘They are climbing faster than 
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The 
VALUE 


that cannot 
be measured... 


His is the time of year when The Home Insur- 
yes Company reports on its operations and 
progress for the previous year. In so doing, as 
you will note, we list the physical assets of the 
company. 

One of our most fundamental assets, however, 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and 
friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 

This asset has a threefold source. In part, it 
springs from the very nature of the business in 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity 
is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home, his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 
its more than 40,000 agents and representatives 
... a warm and human way of doing business on 
the directly personal level; a relationship of 
people with people—people supplying service to 
people with a need for that service. 

To the stockholders who own The Home, no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 
is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 
interest. 

It is the foundation on which The Home builds. 

Sincerely, 


- 





Balance Sheet 
December 31, 

ADMITTED ASSETS 1951 
United States Government Bonds. . « « « « «+ $ 94,712,097.11 
Other Bonds ie a ee oe ee a eae lS OY er ee ae 61,066,023.83 
Preferred and Common Stocks Ar a ae 137,331,389.75 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . 34,525,001.17 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company . 16,775,982.44 
NE a oe eos: ee a eee eee ee ORI 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums . . . = 19,562,958.04 
Other Admitted Assets . . ... e- 4,154,929.80 
Total Admitted Assets . . . « © «+ $374,933,359.90 


LIABILITIES ann CAPITAL 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses ‘ 
Taxes Payable ...... e 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . ° 
Dividends Declared .... ° 3,600,000.00 
Other Liabilities. . . ... ° 4,596,351.05 
Total Liabilities . . . . $214,581,913.39 
GCopitel Steck . . 2 2 + 6 © - $ 20,000,000.00 
ee Gee mre ee ee oop + 140,351,446.51 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders + $160,351,446.51 
Deaths 6 6 SS Oe eee ee $374,933,359.90 


» $163,843,315.15 
33,259,160.83 
7,500,000.00 
1,783,086.36 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 

d with the requi of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 

















Directors 


Peacy C. Maveima, Ja, 
President, 
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Trust Co. 
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PRESIDENT 


«x THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Can 
VIKING PUMPS 


“TAKE IT"? 


Yes — in any kind of weather or condition, Viking pumps can be built to 
“take it”. A Viking petroleum bulk plant pump is beneath this snow drift. No 
protection of any kind. It was unloading the tank car of fuel oil in the back 
ground when the picture was taken. 

Your needs for a positive suction, fast, self-priming 
pump may be entirely different. Whatever it might be, you 
can choose from the largest line of rotary pumps made... 
Viking. Ask for folder series 51 today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 




















This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy amy of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW_ ISSUE February 19, 1952 
250,000 Shares 


Koppers Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 


$10 Par Value 


Price $45 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co, Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. W. C. Langley & Co. 











telephone rates, despite all the postwar 
increases. And the company’s postwar 
expansion program—largest in corporate 
history—requires much new equity capi- 
tal. As a result, Bell’s fiscal position 
has actually weakened in some respects, 
despite last year’s record earnings. 

Take earnings per share. Because of 
the rapid conversion of bonds into 
stock, plus sale of new stock, the aver- 
age number of AT&T shares outstand- 
ing rose to 31,028,485; that’s 3,442,- 
878 more than in 195( As a result, 
system earnings came to only $11.76 
per share on the average amount of 
stock, compared with $12.58 in 1950. 

Craig also pointed out that earnings 
on capital investment were 5.8% as 
against 6.1% the year before 

Based on the actual amount of stock 
outstanding at yearend (instead of the 
average over the year), last year’s profits 
covered the $9 dividend long paid by 
Mother Bell with only $2 to spare. In 
1950 the excess was $3.09 
e Shared Woes—Such troubles have 
two primary causes—payrolls and taxes 
—that Mother Bell shares with the rail 
roads (BW—Feb.23’52,p1 6¢ 

Payrolls absorbed well over half of 
each dollar of system revenue last year. 
In 1939 they chewed up only 37¢. The 
company reports that the system’s 
“wage increases alone, in the war and 
postwar years, have greatly exceeded all 
increases in charges to telephone users.” 

Other “employee expenses,” not di- 
rectly felt in payroll costs, are also 
higher. Last year, Mother Bell reports, 
approximately $217-million, or 9.5% 
of system payrolls, was “expended 
for pension purposes a for sickness, 
other disability, and death benefits.” 

e Rising ‘Taxes—Federal, state, and 
local taxes amounted to $629.6-million 
last vear, $130.1-milli ore than in 
1950. These equaled $19.70 on each 
share of common stock, $2.70 per tel 
phone per month (65¢ more than in 
1949), and over 17 f all revenues. 

Despite the favored position of utili 
ties under the excess profits tax law, 
the svstem’s incom tax payments 
jumped 41% in 195 going from 
$240.8-million to $339.3-million. Other 
taxes took $290.2-mill some $31.5 
million, or 12%, m than in 1950 
e What to Do?—What does Mother 
Bell intend to do about rising costs? 

The effort will be t \crease operat 
ing efficiency through labor-saving re- 
finements and the like. But the svstem 
has no illusions that this will be enough 
As it sees the pict “the full 12 
months’ effect of the higher levels of 
expense reached in 1951 will be felt 
in 1952.” Thus costs of providing 
service will move sharply higher for 
some time And to “meet today’s 
steeply rising costs” it sees no “alterna- 
tive except to obtain increases in rates.” 

Rate increases granted since 1946 
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You can make money with scrap 


plastics and snips of aluminum wire 


LL over the nation along residential sidewalks, you can watch 
small fry happily brandishing toy guns that look like the 
real thing. 

You'd never think they were made of scrap plastic—molded scrap 
plastic with a coating of aluminum film .000005” thick. Actually 
they look more metallic than solid metal itself and they are within 
pocketbook-range of millions. 

To make this possible, high vacuum is created and put to work in 
DPi metallization equipment. Vaporized aluminum condenses on 
the lacquer-dipped moldings because there is no air to interfere. It 
takes only 25 snips of aluminum, less than 4 ounce, to coat 216 
pistols at a time in the DPi high vacuum coating chamber. At this 
rate, you turn ous a tremendous volume of profitable production be- 
fore reaching the minimum reportable requirements for aluminum. 

Possibly there is a place in your business where a practical, pro- 
duction-scale high vacuum metallizing process can save you money 
and markets. If so, the chances are DPi equipment can do for you 
what it has already done for toys. 

We shall be glad to look into the details with you. Write for in- 
formation to Distillation Products Industries, Vacuum Equipment 
Department, 739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 














fi 


Metallized plastic pistols emerging from a DPi high vacuum 


Transferring pistols from the high vacuum holding fixture 
to a dipping tank for lacquer overcoating. 


io] Bp WI high vacuum research 


and engineering 





Also... vitamins A endE... distilled monoglycerides ... more than 3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals for sci and industry 








//JUST CLUNK! 


AR owners are going to like 

these bumper guards made 
from American Anode plastisols. 
Attached to the bumper, they pro- 
trude beyond the steel guard and 
cushion the car against the banging 
that goes on every day in parking 
lots and city traffic. 


, 


“Bump-air’’ is attached to the 
bumper guard either as a replace- 
ment for regulation equipment, or 
it can be attached to the bumper as 
an addition by drilling. It will last 
the life of the car because it has all 
the advantages of American Anode 
plastisols. 

These versatile plastisols (vinyl 
plastic paste) can be compounded 
to give specific qualities: oil-resist- 
ance, acid-resistance, chip-proof- 
ness. A wide variety of colors is 
possible, from light to dark. They’re 
economical to use—no fire hazard, 
no solvents, no recovery system. And 
they're ideal for dipping, coating or 
spreading. 

Wherever plastisols or special 
coatings can be used to improve or 
develop products, American Anode 
can help you—from design to de- 
livery of the finished product. If 
you're interested, please write Dept. 
AF-2, American Anode Inc., 60 
Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 


de for you 7 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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have aggregated well over $500-million 
annually. Various rate bodies are now 
considering applications for hikes in 
the neighborhood of another $200-mil- 
lion, including one of $14-million 
covering long-distance tariffs. 

The system offers figures to show 
that the rate increases it has already 
received add up to only about one-third 
the hike in the cost of living since 1940. 
¢ Balking—Nevertheless, in one or two 
areas there have been signs that local 
regulatory bodies may no longer prove 
so amenable as in earlier years. 

In North Dakota last week, the pub- 

lic service commission agreed to rate 
hikes of some $668,742 annually on the 
plea of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
for a $2-million increase. New York’s 
Public Service Commission not long 
ago turned down a request for a rate 
hike by New York Telephone Co., 
based on an expected increase in tax 
rates. In effect, the PSC ruled, “wait 
until you see how hard you are actually 
hit and then file your application.” 
e Expansion—Last vear the Bell Sys 
tem added 2,070,000 phones, compared 
with the 1,995,000 gain in 1950 and 
2,025,000 in 1949. As a result, there 
are now nearly 37.5-million telephones 
in service, 15.5-million more than at 
the end of World War II. 

Yet the postwar expansion program 
is far from finished. Notwithstanding 
the over $6-billion spent on plant facili- 
ties since 1945 (including more than a 
billion in 1951), the demand for phone 
service continues to run ahead of 
supply. Outlays this year are likely to 
run around 1951’s level if raw material 
allocations permit. 
¢ Financing—Not even the Bell System 
can handle such expansion from its own 
funds. More than $2.7-billion of bonds 
have been sold by AT&T since the sum- 
mer of 1945. And Mother Bell now 
is setting the stage for financing the 
additional expansion that lies ahead. 
¢ Biggest Ever—Last week the company 
announced plans for the largest piece of 
corporate financing ever attempted: 
sale of $550-million of new debentures. 
These bonds will be convertible into 
stock at the holder’s option, as has been 
the case with so much of Mother Bell's 
debenture financing in the postwar 
years. To provide the stock for possible 
conversion, stockholders at the annual 
meeting Apr. 16 will be asked to boost 
authorized common from its present 
45-million to 60-million shares. 

AT&T has been able to keep debt 
and stock in balance through its sale 
of convertible debentures. The con- 
vertibles were issued at attractive prices. 
As a result, the company has been able 
to swap off funded debt that some day 
would have to be paid off in cash for 
stock that never has to be paid off. 
Due to conversions, the proportion of 
debt in capital last year dropped from 


48% to 44%, despite the sale last 
March of $415-million of debentures. 
e Reaction—However, continued issu 
ance of such obligations isn’t necessarily 
popular with existing stockholders. Last 
week, when the contemplated financing 
was announced, AT&T shares promptly 
slid from $157 to $154 

This is understandable. Profits after 
taxes have to climb as fast as the con 
version-boosted common stock issue or 
the carning power of the outstanding 
stock is diluted. That's what happened 
last year when the new shares cut net 
per share below the 1950 level—despite 
record earnings. 

From the management’s point of 
view, however, such conversions succeed 
in bringing in new capital. To turn 
each $1,000 bond into the 10 shares of 
stock, the holder has to pony up from 
$380 to $460 of added cash, depending 
on the issue’s conversion terms. 
¢ Costly—Despite its advantages, con 
version of debentures has its expensive 
side. And this will continue so as long 
as management considers Mother Bell’s 
$9 vearly dividend as virtually an invio- 
lable contract. Here’s why: 

For each $1,000 raised on convert- 
ible 23s outstanding, for example, 
AT&T pays only $27 “annual rent.” 
When the $1,000 nverted, the $9 
annual dividend rate ups this charge 
to $90 on the $1,4 of new capital 
then represented. In other words, for 
those who convert their bonds, the re 


turn on their investment has been 
upped from 2.75% to around 6.43%, 
and AT&T has to bear the cost of that 
increase. Moreover, interest payments 
on the debentures are a charge against 
earnings before taxes are figured, where- 
as dividends on new conversion stock 
aren't. 


A Dinar in the 


Due to power shortage in Belgrade, self- 
service elevators now have coin slots. It 
costs you a dinar (4¢) to go up. And you 
have to walk down. 
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The roots grow (WP in Hometown America 


their ideals, because it has faith in them, 
these Hometown families make The 
American Magazine their best-liked, 
most-trusted publication. 


Where the butcher knows the baker— 
Where housewives pass household hints 
from porch to porch—It’s good marketing 
for an advertiser to get his own roots deep 
down into this rich sub-soil. 

Every month The American Magazine’s 
unique and wholesome Family Service 
segregates for advertisers more than 2% 
million solid American families who— 
geographically or psychologically—live in 
Hometown America. 

Because it serves them, because it reflects 


And note: that Hometown America is 
the wholesaler’s best market—that The 
American reaches more than 24% million 
families, 2% bigger, 9% younger, with 
incomes 38% higher than the U. S. aver- 
age — that therefore, in The American 
Magazine, your advertising costs less 
because it lives longer and grows deeper. 


MAGAZINE 


The Family Source magazine 
fee Homtloum Cmerica 


The Crowoll-Collier Publishing Company, “440 Fifth Avenve, oe ea N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Personal debts rose faster last year than 
liquid assets for the sixth straight year, 
according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. They now approximate 55% 
of the liquid holdings of individuals— 


A PYRENE WON’T STOP CARELESSNESS— against only 52 in 1950 and as little 
IT WILL KILL FIRES! as 25% in 1945. Back in 1939, how 
_- ever, the ratio went as high as 84%. 
7 mem: 7 = 
Don’t over-invest in common stocks, 
Joseph W. White, head of the Ameri 
can Bankers Assn.’s trust division, ad 
vises those responsible for the invest- 
ment policies of pension trusts. “We 
may be reaching the peak of an infla- 
tionary cycle,” he warns 
* 
Beaunit Mills, Inc., has just closed an 
unorthodox financing deal. From an 
unidentified investor, it obtained a $3 
million 4% | due next September 
Beaunit is ligated to pay off 
through deliy f goods, not cash. 
The employees’ savings and profit-shar- 
ing fund of Se Roebuck & Co. held 
5.627.801 share f Sears stock at the 
end of January hat’s almost 24% of 
outstanding 
2 
Radio Corp. of America has arranged 
to borrow anot $50-million privately 
from “professional investing institu- 


tions.” Alread itstanding are $100- 
million of 3 tes, due 1974, held 
by Prudential rance. The new loan 
carries a 3} te and comes due in 
1977 
* 

VA warns veterans: Don’t let the pur 
chaser take o ur GI mortgage if 
A cardboard locker caught fire in the basement and soon this whole you sell a hot If the buver fails to 
Dayton, Ohio, building was ablaze. Date: January 6, 1950. Loss: $291,500. keep up pa . ind a foreclosure 
; ° sale fails te nough money to 
There's a Pyrene for every fire hazard pay the mort a may become lia 
ble. 


The right extinguisher at the right time can often prevent enormous " 

losses. Whatever your fire hazard, there’s a Pyrene* to cope with it — Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. still 

for Pyrene makes everything from hand extinguishers to complete oni eniie iaeebe tienen meek eles pris “? 
ic . i . U.S. Pat. Of. . . a 

automatic fire-fighting systems. = 5 corporation in t¢ vorld, the company 





reported last [t also reported that 
during 1951 it 1 $34-billion of new 
insurance m 1 total of $484 
billion. Due t ing taxes, its net 
yield on invest ts declined to 2.87%, 
compared wit 2% in 1950. 





oo 
Financing demands this year, both pub 
lic and_ privat hould exceed 195] 
Vaporizing Liquid Cartridge-Operated Chemical Foam Systems ale ‘Faat’s | Sosecenh ul te Dank. 


Most practical for all- For ordinary fires. No For flammable liquids, Large and small, man- : ~* . , 
purpose use annual recharging. ofdinary combustibles ual and automatic ers Trust Ci , York. But it’s only 





because mon tket experts expect 


large-scale fed borrowing after mid 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY oe. fo BS & nee 
577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey rate and mu financing only to 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. approximate t ri 1951 levels 
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who says Self Service 


is not for you? 





AYBE you think your product is unsuited to 
self-service packaging. 
Maybe it’s hard to package. Difficult to display. 
Maybe it’s vulnerable to dust, or soilage or rough 
handling. 


But—maybe you've never tried PLIOFILM. 


This rugged, clear, moistureproof film—made only 
by Goodyear—has everything your product needs 
to be a star seller on self-service counters. 


PLIOFILM is s> strong and tough, it’s practically 
immune to splitting or ripping. It has dimensional 
stability—doesn’t pucker or wrinkle. It eliminates 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


3-WAY PROTECTION 
AGAINST AIR, 








soilage, drastically reduces returns and rewraps. 
Its transparency lends gleaming sales appeal to any 
package, and the velvety touch of PLIOFILM accen- 
tuates the quality of your product. Its yield is 
greater than conventional films, making it far more 
economical to use. 


Result: PLIOFILM has scored a resounding success 
as a self-service packaging material, not only for 
foods, but for aprons, sweaters, sheets, shirts, towels, 
—and a wide variety of hard-to-package, hard-to- 
protect products that had never been sold—or 
seen —on supermarket counters. 


PLIOFILM prints clearly in multicolors, handles 
easily in packaging machines. For the complete 
story on this tough, moistureproof material, write 
for the free booklet, ‘“‘Plain Facts About Pliofilm.” 
Fill out the coupon below :.d mail it today. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Objo 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. 8-2 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts 
About Pliofilm.” 





MOISTURE, LIQUIDS 


GOODSVEAR PACKAGING FILM 


Mvchonss 








City & State. 





We think you'll like." THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 











TOU G£1 TH GOOD THINGS MEST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
hove declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
shore on the outstanding common 
stock, poyable March 12, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 25, 1952. 
B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


MAN HUNTERS____ 


If you are looking for personnel on 
the executive level, there is no 
better way than through the more 
than 215,000 paid subscribers of 
this publication. You can make 
contact with them quickly, easily, 
and economically through BUSI- 
NESS WEEK’S high power classi- 
fied section 
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a Standard & Poor’s Stock Indexes (Last Week Before Korea = 100) 
y The Korean Bull Market — 
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It’s pretty plain by now that the 
Korean bull market is entering a new 
phase. Traders and investors are con- 
sidering recent developments, trying to 
decide how these new factors are going 
to affect earnings and dividends. 
¢ Shilly-Shally—Their uncertainty has 
caused a sharp dip in market prices 
(chart). Even the utilities, which were 
relatively unaffected by the two markct 
shakeouts in 1951, have shared in the 
latest decline. But whether this means 
more breakers ahead depends on what 
investors about the long-term 
cutlook. ‘They haven’t made up their 
minds vet 

Best evidence of this is what has 
happened since last week’s sharp break 
On the day when prices were weakest, 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was heavier than any day since 
Dec. 7. But volume has fallen off since 
then. There has been no rush to un- 
load stocks. 
¢ Stretchout and Trimdown—The new- 
est factor that investors have to ap- 
praise is the stretchout of the arms 
production schedule (BW—Feb.16’52, 
p21). That has come right on top of 
a general disappointment with 1951 
yearend carnings reports. 

Investors had realized, in a theoreti- 
cal sort of way, that higher income taxes 
were going to take a terrific bite out of 


dec ide 


1951 


February 
1952 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Traders Eye Odds—and Duck 


anvory 


earnings. That's hat happened: 
1951 profits after turned out to 
be some 21% les n 1950 (BW 
Feb.9°52,p19). Wit me exceptions, 

lividend pay 
yubt that they'll 


companies mainta 
ments. But inve 
do as well in ] 

l’urthermore 
buying. The n 
between Christma ister has been 
decper than usua eb.16'52,p9 
It’s not that ret ess has been 
bad, but it hasn't » well as ex 
pected. And ret orts show that 
1951 earnings we f sharpls 

Now comes tl tretchout of arms 
production. Is that ng to be good 
or bad for corpé uings? ‘There’s 
also the current lity that the 
protracted truce t Korea might 
at least lead to thing—a thought 
that has had its on commodity 
prices BW —Feb pl7 Finally, 
there is the immi f Mar. 15 and 
the general tight money rates— 
factors that are | tock prices. 
¢ Orderly Boom? weeks go on, 
investors may g 1ore confident. 
For many econom ve that some- 
thing new is hay r in the U.S. 
economy—the “ord boom.” They 
think that the stret it is going to 
remove any dange 1 violent price 
inflation and that ll insure a pros- 


haven’t been 
n retail sales 
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rous boom at least through 1953 
(BW—Feb.16’52,p21). Of course, cur- 
rent tax rates make it unlikely that 
U.S. business can maintain the profit 
margins of earlier years. Heavy con- 
sumer goods industries, sure of getting 
more materials for civilian production, 
will do pretty well. Soft goods makers, 
plagued by slow demand rather than 


materials, may not be so fortunate. 
But stock prices, as is well known 
don’t always follow business conditions. 
Even if the orderly boom occurs on 
schedule, Wall Street may refuse to 
believe in it. After the 1946 market 
shakeout, for instance, it took almost 
three years to restore Wall Street’s 
confidence in postwar prosperity. 





U.S. corporations continued to 
roll up big prefits—before taxes— 
in 1951. And they will again in 
1952. But the percentage passed 
on to the common stockholder is 
shrinking. 

He’s in the middle. Higher tax 
rates skim off the largest share of 
earnings at the top. And it costs 
a lot of monev to do business— 
what with new plant to pay for 


Uncle Sam Gets the Big Bite 


common stockholder from both 
sides. 

Last year, as a result, common 
stockholders were paid a smaller 
percentage of the earnings that 
might normally have been con- 
sidered as available for dividends. 
In the first half of 1952 the ratio 
probably will be even slimmer. 

The sampling below shows 
how small, in many cases, the com- 


the dealer who features 


mon stockholder’s share of earn- 
ings really was last year, particu- 
larly by comparison with the 
sums Uncle Sam collected: 


and shrinking working capital to 
replenish. So the corporation has ; 
to siphon off a lot of the earnings TEELCASE 
left after taxes. This squeezes the 
Personnel turnover, morale 
and efficiency are usually 
directly influenced by sur- 
roundings. Your Steelcase 
dealer is a specialist on office 
planning and layout. He not 
only will provide you with 
the last word in attractive, 
efficient office furniture, but 
he will develop for you a 
Steelcase engineered office 
plan to speed and simplify 
work flow, increase efficiency, 
boost morale. Steelcase units 
are engineered with standard- 
ized, interchangeable parts to 
ive you the convenience and 
lexibility that saves you 
time, space and money. And 
Steelcase furniture is beauti- 
ful in smart, modern colors, 
new metallic finishes and 
matching upholstery and 
tops. Why not consult your 
Steelcase dealer today and see 
how economically you can re- 
ceive the benefits of a com- 
pletely modernized office. 


How Pretax Earnings Were Distributed 
Pfd. Div. Comm. Div. To Sur 
Amount % Amount % Amount 
$108 2.8% $486 12.3% $1,214 ; 
6,537 2.3 38,332 13.7 69,662 
oe 690 98 842 
1,317 12.3 5,508 
366 15.5 636 


Federal Taxes 

Amount % 
2,152 54.3% 

176,100 62.5 
5,525 78.3 
3,584 33.6 256 24 
1,141 48.4 21% 9.1 


Pretax 

Profits 
$3,960 
281,631 
7,087 
10,665 
2,358 


Affiliated Gas Equip 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bullard Co 

Celotex Corp 
Cherry-Burrell 


Clark Equipment 

Cornell-Dublier 

Consolidated Vultee 

Continental Foundry 
Mach 

Dyton Rubber 


16,377 
5,186 
11,551 


11,100 
3,337 
3,800 


67.8 Ww OS 
64.3 79 1.5 
32.9 


1,885 11.5 
423 8.2 
3,312 28.7 


3,302 
1,347 
4,438 


8,785 
6,255 


696 7.9 
679 10.9 


6,250 
3,936 


1,839 
1,548 


1,558 
1,371 
13,664 11.0 
1,135 17.5 
10,311 9.1 


15.0 
14.6 


3,347 

2,333 
34,226 

1,980 3 
23,372 


Dresser Industries 
Eagle-Picher Co ss edie 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood. . 
B. F. Goodrich 


10,419 5,303 
9,414 5,710 
124,149 75,750 
6,477 3,300 
113,252 78,509 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Graniteville Co : 
Grief Bros. Copperage. . . 
Hoberg Paper Mills 
Koppers Co 


111,540 74,912 12,392 


4 11.1 
6,339 3,144 1,100 

1 

1 


17.4 
111 
12.3 
13.1 


20.8 
22.0 
10.3 
33.6 
16.6 


21,389 
2,095 
914 
606 
6,175 


5,189 
4,763 
3,362 
8,071 
3,709 3 


2,956 7m38 $ “ 327 
2,084 ,708 330 
30,982 20,164 4,043 


10,288 
4,765 
1,393 

16,291 
1,929 


34,000 
11,975 
8,140 
23,438 
5,600 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass. 
Mathieson Chemical. .... 
Minneapolis- Moline 
National Distillers 

Oliver Corp 


49,477 
21,628 
13,489 
48,537 
11,606 


55.4 
60.4 
48.3 
48.3 


Raybestos- Manhattan. ... 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sonoco Products 
Struthers Wells Corp..... 
Sunbeam Corp 


15,807 
6,420 
4,505 
3,061 

14,526 


10,950 
3,200 
2,829 
1,820 
7,875 


69.3 
49.8 
62.8 
59.5 
$4.2 


1,884 11.9 
1,200 18.7 
430 9.5 
317 10.3 
2,700 18.6 


14.6 
26.8 
10.1 


2,973 
2,020 ; 
1,221 
807 
3,951 


615 
31,874 
1,297 
2,621 
1,502 


FB ook for Steelcase 
in the classified section 
of your telephone 
directory. 


3,852 
268,386 
5,667 
9,130 
7,424 


69.4 
61.3 
67.0 
50.7 
67.8 


562 
72,016 
575 
1,523 
771 


Superior Steel nave 
Union Carbide & Casbon. 
Union Twist Drill....... 
United Biscuit. . 

S. D. Warren Co... 


West Virginia Pulp & 

Paper . 23,826 
Wheeling Steel 51,055 
Whirlpool Corp... . 8,963 
Whitaker Paper 1,996 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 69,336 


N.B. All dollar figures 


2,675 
164,496 
3,795 
4,630 
5,036 


= es — a. CASE 
13,500 
33,662 
§,517 
1,246 
38,692 


56.7 
65.9 3.5 
61.6 
62.4 
55.8 


3,610 
4,272 
1,351 

240 
— 10,050 


6,137 
11,321 
2,095 
$i1 


For new ideas in 
office planning, write for 
“Tooling Up Your Office’ 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


are in thousands. 
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ror INSOLUBLE 


PROBLEMS 


When you're faced with an insoluble 
packaging or paper problem, try Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. This insoluble 
paper never goes to pieces, no matter 
how long you soak or boil it! 

In addition to its high wet-strength, 
Patapar is grease-resisting. And it prints 
beautifully with brilliant color effects. 
We handle the whole print job for you, 
sketches, artwork, engravings—every- 
thing. 

M®RE USES THAN 

YOU'D IMAGINE! 
As a packaging material, Patapar pro- 
tects perishable foods, such as butter, 
cheese, margarine, poultry and bacon. 
Hospitals use a special Patapar to wrap 
surgical dressings and instruments to be 
sterilized in live steam. It is used for 
soap mold liners, dialyzing membranes, 
drafting paper and literally hundreds of 
other uses. 

Standard weights and types of Patapar 
are ideal for most purposes. Where special 
qualities are called for, we recommend 
special types. Alto- 
gether, there are 179 
different types of Pat- 
apar that fill an endless 
variety of requirements. 

For more information 
write for Booklet T, 
“The Story of Patapar.” 


\ 
Look for this Key- 
mark on Patapar 
food wrappers 
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Clearing Up Cancellations 
Defense Dept. wins right to settle terminations quickly 


and give contractors their money. General Accounting Office 
can post-audit only when there is definite suspicion of fraud. 


The Defense Dept. has finally wrung 
an agreement from the General Ac- 
counting Office on contract termina- 
tion policy. 

It’s not the “firm, fast, and final” 

policy for which Munitions Board 
chairman John D. Small was holding 
out. In effect, though, it will do almost 
the same job. It means that contractors 
will be able to clear their plants of 
government property and get their 
money settlements without months of 
delay. 
e None Too Soon—The new termina- 
tion policy came in the nick of time 
for a lot of contractors. With the 
stretchout of the military program, a 
number of contracts will soon be 
canceled. This is particularly true of the 
Air Force, whose procurement officers 
last year jumped the gun, let many 
contracts in anticipation of bigger ap- 
propriations (BW —Feb.9’52,p22). 

Under the new policy, the armed 
services Can make quick and final set- 
tlement on a canceled contract. The 
GAO does not draw cards unless there 
is definite suspicion of fraud. In that 
case it can post-audit the contract 
termination. 

This puts the situation about where 
it was toward the close of World War 
II. Early in the war GAO tried to 
make everv contract termination sub- 
ject to its inspection before the con 
tractor could be paid. As a result, some 
contractors had their funds held up 
for months or even vears while GAO 
chipped away at its huge backlog of 
audits. Finally, in July 1944, Con- 
gress passed the contract termination 
act, which limited GAO scrutiny to 
cases of clear suspicion of fraud. 
¢ Effective—In the present policy, the 
Pentagon was talked out of writing 
into the regulation a clause that all 
terminations would be “final and con- 
clusive.” But it has achieved substan 
tially the same thing. Moreover, it 
has written a tightly worded and de- 
tailed regulation that leaves little for 
the individual services to spell out ac 
cording to their own contracting poli- 
cies. This means contractors will get 
much the same treatment regardless of 
which branch of the service is dealing 
with them. 

Actually, the new regulation is a 
refinement and tightening of the joint 


termination regulation that grew out 
of the armed services procurement act 
of 1947. The principal change was the 
elimination of what amounted to pref- 
erential treatment for subcontractors. 
Now both primes and subs will have 
to put equal effort into proving their 
costs. Formerly, the subs got the bene 
fit of the doubt on cost allowances— 
on the assumption that cancellation 
worked greater hardship on the smaller 
subcontractor 

¢ Payable—Defense contractors will be 
particularly interested in Part 402 (B), 
which spells out the specific costs that 
may be paid by the government. The 
regulation lists 31 such categories of 
costs. Here are some of them: 

e Advertising costs of the contrac- 
tor to the extent that they can be rea- 
sonably allocated to the terminated 
part of the contract As a rule of 
thumb, the government would pay a 
percentage of rtising costs con- 
sistent with the percentage of total 
business covered by the terminated 
contract. 

e Claims 
are common to the 
tract. 

¢ Depreciat 
tion of the cont 

° Costs of ylar 


ubcontractors that 
terminated con- 


osts for the dura- 


it protection meas- 
ures. 

e Cost of a ] 
performance of 
residual value 

e Initial ts of a nonrecurring 
nature, which ild have been ab 
sorbed if the contract had run its full 
life. These are ually referred to as 
“starting load’ ind may be due 
to training labo to abnormal scrap 
losses that would have lessened as the 
workers became more skilled 

e Materials d supplies, salaries 
and wages. 

e Not Payable—Section 402 (C) lists 
14 categories of costs that may not be 
assumed by the vernment. Among 
them are bad debts, contingency fees, 
dividend payments, entertainment, de- 
preciation in ex of planned require- 
ments, losses f1 sales or exchanges 
of capital assets 
Essentially, 


ses necessary for 
contract, less the 


1 termination is negoti- 
ated in the san manner in which a 
contract is entered. If you and the con- 
tracting officer fail to reach agreement, 
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he can direct a settlement according to 
his own estimates. Then you have the 
right to appeal. 

On cost-type contracts, the area of 
negotiation would be in the amount of 
ame allowable, or the fixed fee. Al- 
owable costs are spelled out in the con- 
tract. 
¢ Review—Where fraud is suspected, 
all termination settlements are subject 
to review by GAO or the service in- 
volved. 

In any contract where the settlement 
involves more than $25,000, the con- 
tracting officer has to submit his find- 
ings to a review board.. If it involves 
more than $500,000, review comes 
from a high-level board through the 
service’s ofhce in charge of all procure- 
ment. Thus the termination of a plane 
contract would probably be reviewed 
by a board at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, which heads all Air Force buying. 

Appeal procedure is governed by the 
disputes clause of the contractor’s con- 
tract. If he fails to submit a settlement 
pioposal within the time limit set by 
his contract, or: if he doesn’t request 
an extension of that time, he loses his 


right of appeal. 


GSA Gives Up Role 
As Sole Rubber Buyer 


Step by step, the government is get- 
ting out of the rubber business. ‘Two 
months ago, on Jan. 1, National Pro- 
duction Authority told manufacturers 
they could make all the rubber prod- 
ucts they wanted as long as they didn’t 
go over their natural rubber allocations. 
General Services Administration fol- 
lowed up this week by turning natural 
rubber buying and importing back to 
private industry, starting with June de- 
liveries. 

This relaxing of controls was pos- 
sible, according to GSA administrator 
Jess Larson, because the U.S. rubber 
stockpile has reached “safe levels.” 
¢ The Story—GSA became sole Ameri- 
can importer and buyer of natural rub- 
ber back in December, 1950. The 
purpose of this move was twofold: (1) 
to speed the buildup of the U.S. rub- 
ber stockpile, and (2) to check run- 
away world prices. 

Natural rubber, at that time, was 
selling at about 80¢ a Ib. Five days 
after GSA stepped in, it announced it 
would sell rubber to industry for 66¢. 
The world price began to drop. By 
last month GSA had cut the price to 
504¢. On the world market at Singa- 
pore, top-grade rubber last week was 
down to 38¢ (about 40¢ landed in 
New York). This week—probably as 
a result of GSA’s bowing out—the price 
had dropped to 35.5¢. 
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a /t helps make Protits 
for Michigan Farmers! 


You can bank on it that Michigan 
farmers know what it is. . . for they 
bank a beautiful 5 million dollars a 
year from it! 

But red clover (it’s a magnified 
blossom) and all legumes account 
for only a small part of Michigan’s 
big farm income. For in Michigan 
the rule of farming is diversity— 
producing lots of crops so there 
are many kinds going to market 
all year. 

Crop diversity gives these farm 


® 


ily 





families a steadiness of income 
that’s hard to duplicate among the 
top third farm states. It’s the reason 
they rank high in ownership of 
everything for the farm and home. 
The effective way to sell this big 
market is through the one publica- 
tion that covers its interests— 
MICHIGAN FARMER. It’s read 
twice every month in 4 out of 5 
Michigan farm homes. For full in- 
formation, write B1013 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ae eee ee ee ee ee eee 


East Lansing 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland « PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Herrisburg 


The steady farming in Michigan hos its - and Pennsylvania—served by THE OHIO 


counterpart in two other rich states: Ohio 


FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 








specialists in 


These three steel warehouses 
normally carry in stock the 
complete range of cold rolled 
strip steel specialties made by 
The Cold Metal Products 
Company, including low car- 
bon and high carbon analyses, 
tempered spring steel and 
stainless grades in the 300 and 
400 series. Supply problems 
are now very difficult. Cur- 
rently, shortages exist in some 
grades and sizes, but within 
the limits of inventory possi- 
bilities strip steel fabricators 
continue to find justification 
for the descriptive phrase long 
identifying all Precision pro- 
duced CMP products—“More 
feet per pound—more finished 
parts per ton.” 





Ss 

THE KENILWORTH STEEL CO. 
Located in the metropolitan 
New York area for quick 
service throughout the east. 
750 Boulevard, Kenilworth, 
N. J. Phones: New York— 
COurtlandt 7-2427; New Jer- 
sey—UNionville 2-6900. 


ey elt 


IN THE MIDWEST IT’S PRECISION 

STEEL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Well known in the Chicago 
district for good service and 
careful attention to customers’ 
requirements. 4409-4425 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago 24, 
Illinois. Phone: COlumbus 
1-2700. 


SS 


IN THE FAR WEST AND PACIFIC 
AST IT’S THE COLD METAL 
PRODUCTS CO, OF CALIFORNIA 
On the west coast the only 
specialists in light gauge pre- 
cision cold rolled strip. 
McKinley Avenue, Los An- 
grtes. California. Phone: 
Leasant 3-1291. 


CW Pay 
the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York @ Los Angeles @ Indianapolis 
Chicago @ St. Louis @ Detroit @ Cleveland 
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Gains and Losses 


Essential _nonindustrial 
construction will benefit, as 
Washington takes a tuck in in- 
dustrial expansion. 


The mobilizers are beginning to back 
up their recent policy decision to keep 
the lid on industrial expansion in favor 
of nonindustrial work (BW —Feb.23 
”52,p19). 

In the last few days the controls 
officials: 

¢ Cut structural steel allotments 
for new plant and equipment in the 
April-June quarter 26% below the Janu- 
ary-March level. 

e Gave the green light for a start 
on 646 community buildings—churches, 
police and fire stations—in the second 
quarter. 

e Ended the freeze on commer- 
cial structures that were less than 20% 
completed when the allocation pro- 
gram went into effect. Starting July 1, 
186 buildings in this category—all with 
foundations or more started—will get 
materials to finish up. 
¢ Conservation—The hold-down on in- 
dustrial construction, Washington says, 
is intended to conserve copper and 
other scarce materials needed to equip 
new plants, more than brick, mortar, 
or even still-tight structural steel. In 
fact, supply of some types of structurals, 
the lighter shapes that will suffice for 
all but the heaviest structures, now is 
close to demand. That’s another rea- 
son why controls were easing on non- 
industrial construction: In addition to 
needing much less copper for equip- 
ment, most such projects can get by 
with the lighter structurals. 

The cut of 95,000 tons of structur- 
als to a toial of 265,000 tons in second- 
quarter allotments for industrial facili- 
ties means that no new plants can be 
started except those that qualify as 
urgent for direct military requirements. 
The bulk of the allotment will go for 
plant already under way. 

e More Tucks—Mobilization officials 
are talking of getting even tougher on 
new plant. Their estimates of allot- 
ments for the rest of the year are for 
only 225,000 tons of structurals in 
each of the last two quarters. This is in 
line with the go-ahead given to the 
$126-million of commercial and $218- 
million of community buildings, which 
have been assured of sufficient materi- 
als for completion after the second 
quarter. 

Other second-quarter structural al- 
lotments followed closely the same 
pattern: 

Steel for highways went up 15,000 
tons above the first-quarter allotment-to 


70,600 tons; schools got an extra 3,000 
tons for a total of 29,205; maintenance, 
repair, and small self-authorizing proj- 
ects got 112,000 tons, more than three 
times as much as they got in the first 
quarter. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by de 
fense agencies in th preceding weck. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
any Commerce D office. 

Full texts of orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


regional 


pri C 


Materials Orders 
Poly 


allocation contro] 
terial (Teflon 
voked (Feb. 20 
Hides and skins: Revokes orders 
regulating sale and purchase of cattle 
hides, calfskins, and kips as well as 
processing of cabretta, shearling, kanga- 
roo, imported goatskins and sheepskins. 
M-35 and M-62 revoked (Feb. 20). 


tetrafluoroethylene: Removes 
tr this plastic ma- 
M-45, Sched. 2 re- 


Pricing Orders 


Studebaker: In s basic retail dol- 
lars-and-cents _ pri for 1952 Stude- 
baker passenger tomobiles and for 
factory-installed special, or Op- 
tional equipment. CPR 83, Sec. 2, 
Spec. Order 15 Feb. 15). 

Navy special fuel oil: Sets 
ceiling prices that 
finers of Navy special 
charge in stated areas for 
sold to the arme« rvices’ petroleum 
purchasing agen CPR 17, SR 5 
(eff. Feb. 15 

Poles and piling: Establishes price 
ceilings for standard dimensions of un 
treated Douglas fir and ponderosa pine 
poles and pilings produced on the 
West Coast. CPR 126 (eff. Feb. 25). 

Metal castings: Permits an upward 
adjustment in ceiling prices for zinc 
base die casting iuse the industry’s 
earnings are below the minimum re 
quired by the industry earnings stand- 
ard. CPR 60, Amdt. 5 (eff. Feb. 19). 

White potatoes: Grants a “disaster 
adjustment” increase in the ceiling 
prices of winter storage white potatoes 
grown in Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, and Montana. CPR 113, 
Rev. 1, Amdt. 3 (eff. Feb. 21). 


specific 
blenders and re 
fuel oil may 
cargo lots 
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Three inches from 
a stroke of lightning 


Story of a product improvement — what will Koroseal do next? 


FTER electric locomotives replaced 
A the old mine mule, miners often 
touched the overhead trolley wire with 
their heads, or with metal tools. It was 
a painful jolt, sometimes killed a man. 

Clumsy, expensive wood guards were 
placed around the electric wires. But 
damp wood rotted and could still 
transmit a dangerous shock. Now a 
U-shape shield of Koroseal flexible 
material is used and accidents are pre- 
vented. Koroseal, not affected by mine 
dampness, lasts for years and is an 
excellent electrical insulator. 

What will Koroseal do next? You 
businessmen with product problems 


can probably think of even more ways 
to use it 1an we Can, 

Koroseai flexible material can be 
made in dozens — even hundreds — of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes 
or other shapes; any thickness or size; 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, foil; 
may have a high-gloss nish or pattern 
or “grain”. Can Te sealed with heat. 

In most forms it even resists flame 
—will burn only while actually held 
in flame, goes out when flame is re- 
moved. 

It’s waterproof, easy to clean in fur- 
niture upholstery, bus seats, truck or 
car seats. Fresh dirrcomes off with a 


swish of a damp cloth. Or you can use 
soap and water as often as you wish. 
It's nearly scuffproof, looks like new 
long after others would be scratched 
and worn. 

Current supplies are limited, but we 
invite inquiries from businessmen 
planning for the future. We'll tell you 
frankly what experience we have had 
in your field, poe 4 send samples for test 
or experiment if necessary. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales De- 
partment, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal Pleuible Materials 











SEN. HUMPHREY is studying possible legislation, while court rulings also put . . . 


Red Unions Between Two Fires 


It'll be tougher for Communist-led unions to keep their 
toeholds in industry when Congress and courts team up 
against them. There's action now on both fronts. 


Communist-controlled unions - still 
cling to important tocholds in many 
industries. They've been especially 
tenacious in shipping, nonferrous met- 
als, and electrical manufacturing. How- 
ever, the heat is now being put on 
them from two directions: 

¢ Congress is warming up for 
some sort of action. The Senate labor 
subcommittee headed by Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (picture) has polled a cross- 
section of experts for advice on what 
to do about Red-dominated unions. 

¢ The courts are backing up em- 
ployers who take a tough line toward 
Communist-led unions. Stewart-War- 
ner Corp. has just won a Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruling that upholds the 
company’s right to recognize an anti- 
Communist union rather than a left- 
wing one 
¢ Congress—Sen. Humphrey’s commit- 
tee took suggestions from the ranks of 
labor, management, government, and 
the public. Policies suggested most 
frequently were: (1) Pass a law, (2) 
take stronger administrative action 
against left-wing unions, (3) let unions 
finish clearing out pro-Communist 
groups themselves. 


124 


Che committee’s activity is regarded 
in Washington as a good sign of a 
drive in Congress for legislation aimed 
specifically at left-wing unions. 
¢ Stewart-Warner—The federal court 
decision in the Stewart-Warner case 
opens the way for quicker, more direct 
action by defense industries. 

Stewart-Warner probably went fur- 
ther, and risked more, in its opposition 
to a left-wing union than any other 
emplover has dared. In June, 1949, it 
canceled a contract with the United 
Electrical Workers as bargaining agent 
for 3,000 employees in its Chicago 
plant. And it actively supported the 
anti-Communist International Broth 
ethood of Electrical Workers (AFL) in 
a National Labor Relations Board elec 
tion a month later. 

At that time UE was still in CIO, 
but already was under strong criticism 
for hewing to the Communist line. It 
was also bargaining with the company 
on terms of a new contract. 
¢ Fast Sequence—Stewart-Warner can- 
celed its pact with UE because, it said, 
negotiations were getting nowhere. 
Then in quick succession: 

(1) It circulated petitions through 


rs, urging work 
IBEW as bargaining 
that any other vote 
tute a vote for UE 
company 


foremen and super 
ers to vote for th 
agent. “We belie, 
action would const 
and for communism,” the 
said. 

(2) It published articles in the com- 
pany newspaper urging support for 
IBEW, repeating charges that UE had 
consistently followed a Communist 
line. 

(3) It discharged tl 
ident and two other 
reasons. 

(4) It barred UE from circulating 

petitions against IBEW in the plant. 
e Calculated Risk—The company took 
a chance that its actions might be con- 
strued as unfair labor practices, punish- 
able under the Taft-Hartley act. But 
it had this advantage: At the time, UE 
couldn’t appeal under T-H—its officers 
hadn’t signed th quired non-Com- 
munist oaths. However, discharged 
employees front for UE to bring 
charges as indi ials, as permitted 
under T-H. 

Later, the Int 
Electrical Worke 
UE, made simil harges against the 
company—not intended to back UE, 
but to bar Stewart-Warner from dealing 
with IBEW while IUE sought to move 
in. 

In two years of 
ceedings, the ¢ 
sidetracked Th 
the company e¢1 
unions alike 

Specifically, it 
permitted to 
UE had not. T! 
requires “parity 
1 noncomplying 

The compan 
sion. 

e Red Issue Raised- 
Court of Appea 
Richmond, Va 
the Communist 
It argued 

e UE, at St 
merely Comm 
agent of the ( 
its activities Ww t 


mate union aff 

e T-H isi 
all concerted 
only legitimat tivitic 
should not b« 
tect those who 
in behalf of 
union.” 

e Nothing the law protects 
“membership tivity in behalf of 
such a union. S people are removed 
from the prote »f the law.” 

Stewart-Warn oped for a clear-cut 


e UE’s local pres- 
for “disciplinary” 


national Union of 
CIO’s successor to 


} 


ymplex NLRB pro- 
ymmunist issue got 
oard decided that 
1) not treating all 


IBEW had been 
ite petitions, and 
rd held that T-H 


itment” even for 
iled NLRB’s deci- 


When the Circuit 
heard the case at 
ympany brought 
to the fore again 


rt-Warner, “was not 
yminated, but an 
vunist Party,” and 
confined to legiti- 


ided to “protect 
ictivities, but 

The law 
1 shield to pro- 
rrying on activities 
nunist-dominated 
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Ordinary lighter flints heid the secret 
For years industry had sought a 
way to broaden the use and 
capacity to produce many stra- 
tegic corrosion and high heat 
resistant steels, by improving 
their hot workability. Carpenter 
AEService hit the secret... 
applied Cerium, a rare-earth ele- 
ment heretofore used chiefly in 
ordinary cigarette lighter flints. 


“Working” or machining 36% 
nickel alloy parts used to be a 
=< in the neck to industry. 

A*EService went to work 
for Carpenter customers. Result: 
Free-Cut Invar''36"' was invented. 
Now 36% nickel alloy parts are 
machined faster, easier, and many 
mew uses are now possible. 


OBTAINED: 


information that helps you 


find hidden plant capacity ! 


There’s a reason why many plants are find- 
ing hidden plant capacity to meet higher 
production quotas these days. They're 
getting more from present machinery and 
manpower, because of Carpenter's 
Application Engineering Service. 


A-E-Service is Carpenter's way of working 
with customers to get maximum returns 
from every job involving specialty steels. 
That's why it’s a revelation to watch the 
Carpenter man at work. He digs for 
every bit of data he can get. He analyzes 
the job, notes previous performance records, 
asks a lot of questions. Result: He's 
equipped to intelligently recommend the 


one steel best fitted for top performance, 


And A-E-Service is more. It involves in-the- 
shop counsel by field engineers to spotlight 
opportunities for more output. When 
necessary, it puts a pioneering staff of 
laboratory technicians on the job. In answer 
to customers’ needs, this is the same staff 
that invented the first free-machining stain- 
less, the first low temperature air-hardening 
die steel, the first chrome-nickel alloy steel 
of its kind in the world. 


This is Carpenter A-E-Service . .. an entirely 
different concept of service on specialty 
steels. You can count on it now and in 
the days ahead. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY « READING, PA; 
Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 











ait 
a 


Locate ‘sata 


Chorleston, 5. 


Where you will get CO-OPERATION 
from governmental agencies and exist- 
ing industries. 





For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 


weil 
DISPERSED 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 
AVAILABLE 





decision from the court based on the 
Communist issue. It didn’t get one in 
outright, quotable words. Despite that, 
the opinion is VCTy important as prece- 
dent. 

It upholds Stewart-Warner and, sig- 
nificantly, does not punish the company 
for its anti-UE conduct. : 
¢ Court Opinion—The court held Stew- 
art-Warner was right in allowing the 
right-wing IBEW to circulate petitions. 
And it held the company was also right 
in refusing to permit “members of the 
noncomplving Communist-infiltrated 
union [to circulate] petitions.” 

“There is nothing in [T-H] that 
requires an employer to permit his 
premises to be used by employees for 


activities in contravention of the spirit 
and purpose of the act,” the court said. 
“The company was under no obligation 
to recognize or dea th the UE even 
if it had obtained najority and, a 
fortiori, was unde obligation to 
permit adherents of the UE to use its 
premises to foment cord and dis- 
satisfaction.” 

Che court also ru 
given IBEW [by the 
it might have invalidated the election, 
did not disqualify IBEW as bargaining 
agent” when it was finally proved to 
represent a majority of employees. If 
IUE can seriously dispute IBEW’s ma- 
jority, it can do so by petitioning for 
a new election, the court said. 


d that “‘assistance 
ympany}, while 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living | 


Total Cost 
of Living 
Old New 

* 


January, 100.8 








SHIPPING 
MACHINE TOOLS? 





Cut packaging costs! Cut 

shipping costs! Prevent 

damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 

facturers of machine tools 

and parts! 

Use TEKWOOD*... tough, versatile, low- 
cost Tekwood...the Kraftpaper-and-hard- 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light . . . strong . . . durable. 
Won't shatter or splinter. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets military speci- 
fications. Send for sample and details. 


— 


ETCHED METAL 
DIALS & SCALES , 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
5S West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
World's largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No, 1997344, T. M. Reg. 


AMERICAN 
NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 
Dept. £, Chicage 24, at 
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. 120.7 
124.2 
127.1 


129.9 
153.3 
168.8 
170.9 ¥ 
166.9 168.2 


. 181.6 181.5 
183.8 
184.5 
184.6 


185.4 
185.2 
185.5 
185.5 
186.6 
187.4 
188.6 
189.1 
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January, 
January, 
January, 


January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 





Janvary, 


September 
October 


December, 1951 ... 


190.2 189.1 


January, 1952 


Clothing Rent 


Old New Old New 
. 


. 
105.0 
108.4 
108.0 
108.1 
108.2 


108.3 
108.8 
115.9 
119.7 ¥ 
122.6 129.4 


126.0 133.2 
126.8 134.0 
127.3 134.7 
127.7 135.1 


128.0 135.4 
128.3 135.7 
128.8 136.2 
129.3 136.8 
130.0 137.5 
130.8 138.2 
131.4 138.9 
131.8 139.2 


100.7 
116.1 
126.0 
. 134.7 
143.0 


149.7 
179.0 
192.1 
J 196.5 ¥ 
196.0 185.0 185.0 


221.9 199.7 198.5 
226.0 203.2 202.0 
226.2 204.6 203.1 
225.7 205.2 203.6 


227.4 205.7 204.0 
226.9 205.5 204.0 
227.7 204.9 203.3 
227.0 205.2 203.6 
227.3 210.7 209.0 
229.2 211.0 208.9 
231.4 209.9 207.6 
232.2 209.1 206.8 











232.4 206.7 204.6 132.2 139.7 


*BLS has revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10, ‘51, p12). 
Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargaining, BLS will continue 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952 
Data: U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


C of L Flattens After Steady Rise 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index leveled off 
in mid-January after jumping sharply 
for four months in a row. The “old” 
index still in general use in industry 
rose 0.2-point to 190.2; the “new” 
index remained unchanged from mid- 
December's 189.1. The scant 0.2-point 
rise was enough to give a 3¢-an-hour in- 
crease, instead of 2¢, to auto workers 


a mid-January  c-of-l wage 

ey ll get the extra 

itracts call for an 
in BLS’ original 
e when the “cor- 
1.0 


who have 
adjustment date. 1] 
cent because auto 
0.5-point “correct 
index and for a 3¢ 
rected” index reacl 

I'he latest index 
4.7% increase 
basis (4.2% on tl new” 
Januarv, 1951 


hgures represent a 
f-l on the “old” 
) since mid- 
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White-Collar Strike Backfires 


When Prudential's agents walked out in December, 
unions hoped the strike might sell unionism to other salaried 
groups. If anything, it had the opposite effect. 


The nation’s biggest white-collar 
strike so far ended last week when 
Prudential Insurance Co. district agents 
returned to their jobs. For 81 days 
they had shown an aggressiveness and 
strike-consciousness seldom found out- 
side the tougher unions of industrial 
workers. Union hopes ran high during 
that time for a rapid spread of union- 
ism among salaried workers. But when 
it was all over, those hopes were dashed. 

The settlement terms made the dif- 
ference. The strike was to have estab- 
lished the great value of union repre- 
sentation; instead, it boomeranged. 
White-collarites came out more wary of 
unionism than they had been to start 
with. 
¢Out 81 Days—AFL’s Insurance 
Agents’ International Union called a 
strike among Prudential’s 15,417 dis- 
trict agents last Dec. 1, when contract 
talks deadlocked. Of the 12,089 agents 
reported to hold union cards, 10,284 
stopped work. 

The strike was solid from the begin- 
ning in cities like New York and Chi- 
cago with long records of industrial 
unionism. It got little or no support in 
smaller cities and rural districts; its 
effects weren’t noticeable at all in the 
South and Southwest. 

In the industrial areas, strike lines 
continued strong for the duration of 
the walkout. {[n outlying districts, how- 
ever, agents tired of the strike as the 
weeks dragged on. By the end of the 
walkout last week, the original 10,284 
strikers had dwindled to 9,118 by 
union reports, less than 8,000 by the 
company’s count. But for an 81-day 
strike, that’s really not a surprising de- 
cline. 
¢ Bones of Contention—The insurance 
agents’ union struck Prudential for a 
$20 increase in the company’s mini- 
mum weekly pay guarantee; $10 a week 
for auto expenses; $10 a week for servic- 
ing policyholders; a union-shop con- 
tract; and an end to company rules 
barring outside work. 

Prudential’s last offer before the strike 
was a $3.45-a-week increase in com- 
missions; a noncontributory pension 
plan—retroactive for one year—that 
would save agents $3.14 a week in con- 
tributions and give back about $150 
each of them paid into the pension 
fund in 1951; and more liberal vacation 
and “fringe” benefits. 
¢ What Happened—The union flatly 
rejected this offer as inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. It later cut its demands to 
an average increase of $7.50 a weck. 
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with Prudential, accepted an average 
$5.36-a-week “package” increase. 

Included in it are a $4.50 raise in 
pay and a slight boost in commission 
rates that will add an average 73¢ more 
to weekly earnings. Also, the company 
will increase vacation pay by the equiva- 
lent of 13¢ a week on the average for 
each agent. It will give them the $150 
lump sum payment it offered in pre- 
strike bargaining—as a bonus for sign- 
ing. 
¢ The Hitch—But—and this makes a 
big difference—agents will continue to 
pay the $3.14-a-week contribution for 
pensions instead of letting Prudential 
take it over, as the company had 
offered. The agents wanted the con- 
tributory plan continued because, they 
said, it would mean more adequate re- 
tirement pay. 

Union officers described the settle- 
ment terms as far better ‘than anything 
Prudential had offered before. Strikers 
accepted the union’s recommendation 
to sign a two-year contract by a 4,331- 
to-2,659 vote. But they grumbled that 
11 weeks of strike idleness had won 
them little or nothing that Pruden- 
tial hadn’t been willing to give in 
prestrike bargaining. 
¢ Who's to Blame?—Thce _ strikers 
blamed Prudential, of course, for not 
bargaining on anything more satisfac- 
tory than “these miserable, meager, and 
dishonorable” terms. But they also 
blamed union leadership—and strongly 
—for (1) the timing of the strike, when 
the union couldn’t count on the sup- 
port of Prudential’s 11,000 “home 
office” employees—the clerical force that 
kept the company’s operations on a 
nearly normal basis; (2) the lack of 
“real” leadership by union officers who, 
many agents complain, got them out 
on a limb and left them there; and (3) 
the failure of other AFL unions to back 
the white-collar walkout by concrete 
action rather than just token financial 
aid. 

About half the returning strikers 
were openly dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the strike—and unionism gen- 
erally—on their return to work. 
¢ Psychological Effect—That doesn’t 
mean that union strength will ebb 
greatly at Prudential, although the dis- 
satisfaction can’t help but hurt the 
AFL union structurally. It will un- 
doubtedly lead to CIO efforts to move 
in, and counteractive efforts by the 
AFL union to mend its organizational 
fences. 





“INSIDE STRAIGHT” 


fre ron-gambllre 


Heater or headlights ... it can 
be a gamble when the knobs are 
all aslant. United-Carr’s handsome 
new control knob, however, has 
a separate inside core, stamped for 
identification and internally slotted 
to interlock with the end of the 
control shaft in a level position. 
The knob’s outer shell is threaded, 
screws onto the shaft, won’t shake 
or pull loose. Result: all knobs on 
the dashboard stay straight, level 
and readable. 

United-Carr has designed thou- 
sands of different fasteners and al- 
lied devices... produces them in 
volume for leading manufacturers 
in the automotive, aviation, elec- 
tronics and appliance industries. 
You, too, can cut assembly time, 
lower costs or increase efficiency 
by using tailor made fasteners 
specially designed by United-Carr 
— FIRST IN FASTENERS. 


© Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 


United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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1. Earnings and Costs 
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*"OH-OH, DAD...A FLAT TIRE3”’’ 


E sure have one, Johnnie — but we'll switch to the munities across the entire nation, are ready to help you. 
‘spare’ in a jiffy and be on our way!” They are prepared to put into action Hardware Mutuals 
Carrying a spare tire is certainly the best way to protect famous policy back of the policy® that assures you fast, friendly, 
ying a Sp y y ©p y y 
yourself against a serious delay if you have tire trouble. day-and-night service and real peace-of-mind protection. 
And carrying automobile insurance with safe limits of lia- More than $100,000,000 in dividends has been returned to 
bility is certainly the best way to protect yourself against policyholders since organization. 
financial loss in case of an accident. Ask your a ok Get the whole story! Call Western Union by number, 
friendly Hardware Mutuals representative to explain =, 44/88, 0g «= ask for Operator 25, and request the name and 
your need for adequate coverage. « ao address of your nearest. Hardware Mutuals rep- 
He'll also point out that 3,000 attorneys and ns 3 resentative. He'll be glad to discuss your automobile 
adjusters, representing Hardware Mutuals in com- * “i= * insurance needs— without obligation, of course! 
© istiteten = * 
e * 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HomMeE... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Nebraska offers 
great opportunity 
as plant location 


In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 

e splendid labor 

e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 
@ no tax shackles 


Low-cost trouble-free 
Operation 


Write this division of state 
government for specific 
information. Dept. B-1 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 








Self-Leveling Ramps 
end “Juggling” of cargo to 
Load or Unload Trucks 


A Globe Self-Leveling Ramp provides a 


hydraulically-positioned gangplank that 
instantly adjusts itself to truck or trailer level 
as vehicle springs flex. Platform workers can 
wheel cargo on or off trucks without “juggling” 

make better time without risking damage 
to cargo or injury to themselves. Readily 
installed at any loading platform. 


Got a Lifting Problem ? 
GLOBE has the answer 
Muscle is the world’s most 
wasteful lifting power. A 
Globe OiLIFT will do it 
cheaper and better. 

For helpful data on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Loading Lifts, Industrial 
Truck Service Lifts, Pro- 
duction Lifts, ete., write 
for Bulletin BW- 404. 


GLOBE HOIST COMP 
GLOBE ss mn 
OiLIFTS PHILADELPHIA 18. PA 


“ 





costs increased by 1.9% and earnings 


ll. More Hours Worked 


Hours worked reached a year’s high 
in December, when factory workers 
averaged approximately 41.2 hours a 
week. The December peak is seasonal, 
though; high points in 1949 and 1950 
also were reached in the last month 
of the year. 

Although ag me ger in longer hours 
during the first half of 1951 than in 
the corresponding period of 1950, their 
hours of work for the last six months 
of 1951 trailed substantially behind 
the first six months and also the last 
half of 1950. 


ill. Strikes Decline 


r of new strikes 
December. The 
Statistics recorded 

for the month 
years. 


As usual, the num! 
reached a year’s low 
Bureau of Labor 
only 200 new walk 
—the smallest number in_ two 
Only 900,000 man-days of idleness 
were reported, the lowest strike loss 
for any month since February, 1949. 

For the year BLS reports 4,650 
strikes in 1951, as compared with 4,843 
in 1950. But the 1951 strikes were 
smaller and generally lasted a shorter 
time. They caused only 22,600 man- 
days of idleness compared with 
38,800 for the preceding year. The 
year’s total was the vest since World 


War II. 


WSB Sets Pension Plans Free 


The wage board rules that pension and profit-sharing 
setups are out from under pay ceilings. Rules covering com- 
mission earnings are also set up. 


The Wage Stabilization Board made 
another deep slash in its top-heavy case 
load last weekend by exempting most 
employee pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans from pay ceilings. It ruled that 
any plan that fits into present in- 
dustrial patterns may be put into effect 
without awaiting WSB approval. 

Earlier last week WSB also issued 
long-awaited rules covering commission 
earnings. In essence, these rules apply 
WSB’s cost-of-living formula to such 
workers as milk-route drivers and bak- 
ery-truck drivers 
¢ Pension Policy—WSB agreed unani- 
mously that the money paid by em- 
ployers for an employee pension plan 
needn’t be counted against the allow- 
able wage increase under federal con 
trols, provided: 

¢ The plan calls for “normal” re 
tirement at 65 or later and scales down 
benefits to be paid for an earlier re 
tirement. In the case of permanent and 
total disability, payments may be 
started before age 65 and benefits need 
not be scaled down so far as in other 
cases of early retirement. 

e Payments must be spread out 
“over the lifetime of the employee” 
after he retires 

¢ An employee who retires carly 
with a vested interest in a pension plan 
can’t cash it in. He must wait until 
normal retirement time, then take the 
usual spread-out payments. This bars 
any “unstabilizing” quick payoff plan, 
WSB pointed out. 

Significantly, the board did not limit 
the amount that employers can pay 
into pension trust funds, or the amount 
of benefits that employees can re- 
ceive. The board said employers and 


ficiently educated” 
pension planning 


unions are now 
on the risk of p« 
so that they will 

ure of self contr 
fits. 
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in its handling 
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for at least lt payments made 
after that must pread out over at 
least 10 vears 
The board d that Bureau of 
Internal Rev requirements also 
must be met. | BIR has accepted 
either a pension or a_ profit-sharing 
plan, any authorization from WSB is 
only tentative 
e Self-Administering—For the most 
part, the new 1 nake pension plans 
self-administering. You report vour new 
plan, or. prop hanges in an old 
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ffi? 


You can help maintain steel pro- 
duction . . . for military and civilian 
needs . . . by salvaging your iron 
and steel scrap—now and regularly. 


Steel mill productive capacity is 
being constantly increased, and we 
can meet military and civilian de- 
mands... 

If we all pitch in and 
turn in our iron and steel scrap 

Scrap is the scarce commodity. 
The amount of working scrap—the 
wastes of metal-working, such as 


trimmings, borings, etc.—is not 
enough for the enlarged furnace 
capacity. 


It will take the dormant scrap to 
keep the furnaces running—old, 
outmoded machinery, equipment 
and parts that you’ve already 
*“junked”’ or can junk because you 
have no further use for them. 


We need extra‘millions of tons 
of scrap this year and next year. 
All of us can help by clearing out; 
our plants and yards—now. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 





tis a contribution, in the national interest, by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








e Mystik Cloth 
Tapes 


© Mystik Paper 
Masking Tapes 


e Mystik Protecto- 
Mask 


e Mystik Dri-Pipe 
e Mystik Spra-Mask 


e Mystik Sand-blast 


This roll of Mystrk Tape (type 5800 C) leads 
the line of cloth tapes that supplied 65% of 
total needs of industry and the armed forces 
during World War II. Today, Mystik Tapes 
again are meeting the enormous protective 
shipping problems of military supply. Write 
for information and samples on the complete 
line of pressure-sensitive Mystik Tapes to 
meet every protective and production need. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


one, to WSB on prescribed form. 
You will be notified of its receipt. 
Thirty days after the date of that notice, 
you may put the plan into effect if you 
haven’t been notified not to by WSB 
—which may want to check it further. 

A profit-sharing plan must be ap- 
proved by BIR before it goes into 
effect. 

WSB also ruled that 

e Parties can petition WSB to 
approve a plan that doesn’t fit into 
the pattern established by board rules 
—but they must be able to prove that 
their new plan isn’t “unstabilizing.” 

e Companies with plans set up 
before Jan. 25, 1951, can continue 
them, regardless of what they provide, 
and can extend them to (1) additional, 
smaller employee groups within the 
same plant; and similar groups of 
employees of the same company in a 
different geographical area. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





New strike deadline, Mar. 24, set by 
the United Steelworkers (CIO) is be- 
ing taken seriou n Washington. 
The union’s wage policy committee re- 
ported “considerable opposition” to a 
new delay in strike action. WSB is so 
concerned that it isked its special 
steel panel to report piecemeal on what 
it found in protracted fact-finding. 


ited Mine Workers 
nillion after run- 
Union wants a 


Welfare fund of [ 
has climbed to $1 
ning low a yeat 
higher tonnage inyway (BW— 
Feb.23'52,p30 ncrease benefits 
and to help build hospitals. 


Travel time amounting to one hour’: 
extra pay a day was awarded employees 
of a Bronx (N.Y.) firm in a unique 
arbitration award ntly. When fire 
destroved Penart Fashion’s Manhattan 
plant, it moved t Bronx location. 
That meant a long daily trip for em 
ployees. Internat | Ladies Garment 
Workers (AFI vanded travel pay 
and won it from t industry’s impat 
tial umpire. 








The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters Cal-Pictures—64, 65; 
Charthe Stud 77; Morris 
Gordon, West Electric—106, 
107; Mac Gramlich—60 (bot. 
It.); Harris ing—28; Int. 
News—23, 2 4: Bob Isear— 
55, 56, 58: | Nano—38, 40; 
Alfonso Preind + (top It.); Lud. 
Reiter—94 (top rt., bot. It., bot. 
rt.), 95; Char Rotkin, PFI— 
140, 141; Sovfoto—137; Dick 
Wolters—86 
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THE iron and steel industry faces a serious scrap 
shortage, growing more critical every day. . . . It will 
be impossible for producers to make the steel tonnages de- 
manded for rearmament and essential civilian needs, unless 
consumers cooperate by furnishing more scrap. . . Most 
desperately needed now is heavy industrial iron and steel 
scrap. . . . Keep the cobwebs from gathering at your 
own plant by turning in more of your own scrap today. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


teel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
is itnow. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 





THE SEAL OF COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 





YOUR 
PRODUCT 





rd 
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ooo NOW is the time for SIRVENE 


Yes, drawing board time is Sirvene time if your Whatever your need, Sirvene research 
new product will require diaphragms, boots, gas- gineering will create a special desigr 
kets or other critical pliable parts of unusual or new compound, then mass-produce the n 
intricate design. Many a seemingly “impossible” part to your specifications with micromet 
critical parts problem . . . completely different in curacy. You'll have the exac/ degree of fi 
physical properties and operational characteris- hardness, resistance to temperatures, flu 
tics... has been satisfactorily solved by Sirvene abrasion and wear, or other qualities 5 
through early C/R cooperative research and en- require. 
gineering. On land, sea and air, Sirvene is servit 
Sirvene is the name for Chicago Rawhide’s sands of critical and difficult situations 
entifically compounded elastomers (synthetic do the same for you. 
rubber ) which withstand extreme heat or cold, dry- 


ness or excessive moisture, oil, water, chemicals or CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING @. 


any other conditions where ordinary pliables fail. 1231 Elston Avenue SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22. tine 


we 

* 

° 

The cooperative rescarch and engineering servi which C/R has pro- 
vided in producing special Sirrene synt rubber parts for leading 
manufacturers, are also available to you. We will be pleased to send you 
any further information you wish. Brochure on request. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 


SIIVIS PERFECT ECE Representotives These Principal Cities 


Mechanical Leather Products Ok ‘ib Seals es Boston © New York © Syracuse 
Boots, diaphragms, packings C/R eels ore weed ia Philadelphia burgh © Cincinnati 
and other products give de vehicles, farm implements Cleveland © Detroit ¢ Peor: Minneapolis 
pendable service under difh- dustrial machines than any other Keonses City © Houston © Los Angeles 
cult operating conditions. shaft-ty pe sealing device. Sen Francisco 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The Administration hopes to rush a $7-billion to $8-billion foreign 
MARCH 1, 1952 aid request to Congress next week. It wants to take advantage of the 
diplomatic victories of the Lisbon NATO session, speed money to Europe 
to keep rearmament on the rails. 
A That’s not to say that Lisbon set up a house of cards, ready to blow 
BUSINESS down with the first ill wind. At Lisbon, NATO evolved into what is 
potentially the strongest military alliance in history. More than that, it’s 
WEEK becoming an association of democratic nations closer in some respects 
than the British Commonwealth. 
But there are pitfalls ahead. And the U.S. has the job of easing 
the bumps. We're more deeply committed to Europe now than ever before. 

















& 
Lisbon put a good head of steam behind European defense. That's 

despite the fact that the program is on a new, slower timetable (page 23). 

* NATO approved German rearmament within a European army. 

¢ NATO bought the Three Wise Men’s 1952 program: 30 combat-ready 
divisions, 20 reserve divisions, 4,000 warplanes by yearend. 

* The Allies agreed to share a $426-million bill for bases and communi- 
cations. 

¢ Delegates strengthened NATO's administration machinery; Gen. Eisen- 
hower was granted more powers. 














* 

It took tough bargaining and painful concessions to hammer out these 
agreements. 

West Germany shelved its dlaims for full NATO membership now 
and for complete economic sovereignty. It will have a voice in decisions 
affecting German defense. But its military production will be under the 
eye of the European army organization. 

France gave up its bid for tight controls over German war production. 
It dropped its insistence on a formal U.S. guarantee against resurgent 
German militarism. 








* 

It all adds up to a pretty solid report for Secretary of State Acheson 
to bring home to Washington. A major goal of the U.S. at Lisbon was 
to get agreements that would look good to an election-minded Congress 
pondering the foreign aid bill. 

Europeans, too, had a weather eye on Washington—the fear that 
Congress might not buy influenced their decisions. Said one observer: 
“The shadow of Capitol Hill loomed larger over Lisbon than the shadow 
of the Kremlin.” 





A deep cut in U.S. aid would kill chances of reaching the Lisbon 
goals. ‘As it is, 1952 promises tough sledding. 

The economic burden will be critical. Britain and France both face 
serious financial crises. Delaying defense spending is the simplest way 
for them to ease the pressure. 

Britain's attempt to impose an ambitious arms program on a drum- 
tight economy has failed. The result is a clogging of British industry in 
the tooling stage, reducing productivity, delaying the start of mass pro- 
duction. 

Churchill's decision to spread the arms program over more than three 

PAGE 135 years should ease the logjam. But the recent emergency moves to stop 

















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continues) 
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the drain on gold and dollar reserves—import cuts, export increases—will 
boost inflationary pressures within Britain. 
s 

In France, the economic trouble could bring political upheaval. Lisbon 
put French Premier Faure in a hot spot. 

He’s committed now to try to raise taxes 10% to 15% to help pay 
for more military installations. But the National Assembly finance com- 
mittee is on record as violently opposing a 10% hike. 

Some Paris observers are betting two to one that the Faure government 
will topple. That would be a hard blow to French financial stability—and 
to NATO’s defense plans. 








. 

The European army scheme, O.K.‘d at Lisbon, will depend a lot on 
political stability in France and West Germany. Given that, it probably 
has enough momentum to carry through. 

There'll be haggling, though. It will take six to nine months to get the 
army treaty ratified in the member parliaments. 

That will give French and German politicos time to have second 
thoughts and to think up new conditions on German rearmament 

And all bets would be off if rightist Gen. de Gaulle gets into office 
in France; or if Socialist Kurt Schumacher is elected in West Germany before 
rearmament begins there. 














e 

Meantime, Stalin isn‘t sitting idly by. There are plans afoot to try 
to gum up NATO’‘s progress. 

From Vienna comes word that the “Iron International,’ a Com- 
munist federation of metalworking unions, has received unlimited funds 
from Moscow for troublemaking. French Communists were told that the 
federation’s campaign is a “decisive battle’ to be won at all costs. 











. 

Look for more trouble in Africa and the Middle East. 

The current calm is deceptive. Moslem nationalism is stil! smoulder- 
ing in back alleys everywhere. And European policy towards the Arab 
world is getting tougher, rather than more conciliatory. 

- 
The French are steadily tightening their grip on Morocco and Tunisia. 











In Morocco, the U.S. is squeezed between native nationalism and 
French colonialism. Some Frenchmen are waging a tireless war against 
U. S. business interests there. Paris is doing its best to keep al! dealing 
over Moroccan bases strictly between itself and the U. S.; the Sultan doesn’t 
even get a look-in. 

In Tunisia, Washington's hopes that France would give natives more 


autonomy have been dashed. 


* 

British policy in Egypt has the planners worried, too. 

There’s a fear that the British position is becoming increasingly 
untenable—thanks to supply and manpower problems. Washington thinks 
that London will have to either expand its grip on Egypt or pul! out of the 
canal entirely—even if no further violence flares. 

The best hope is for a quick settlement between London and Cairo. 
But it’s a question of whether the new premier, Aly Maher Pasha, has 
enough local support to put across a deal acceptable to the West. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 1, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 











HEAVY INDUSTRY, 


Russia Gears 


At Lisbon last week the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization settled down 
for a long siege. It decided to put as 
much stress on preparing for a pro- 
longed cold war with Russia as for a 
sudden hot war. 

The NATO decision was based on a 

top-level assessment of Russian stra- 
tegy, covering everything from the reali- 
ties of the Soviet economy to the nu- 
ances of its philosophy. The economic 
factors weighed heavily. Recent indus- 
trial development in the Soviet empire 
all by itself would almost dictate a 
Western policy of preparing for the 
long "y as well as the short. 
¢ Still Growing—Present Russian out- 
ut of aircraft and tanks is rated at 
least twice the West’s. But the Krem- 
lin still is operating a cold-war rather 
than a hot-war economy. Soviet in- 
dustry can be expected to continue 
growing. 

A recent survey of the subject by 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(a U.N. body in Geneva) and studies 
made by U.S. economists show: 

¢ When the Chinese Communists 
intervened in Korea late in 1950, the 
Kremlin boosted military spending con- 
siderably—enough to provide arms that 
made possible the present stalemate in 
Korea, but not enough to put the 
U.SS.R. on a war footing. 

e Basic industries in Russia are 
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like this Moscow machinery plant, is being built up fast because . . . 


for a Long Cold War 


working toward the long-term goals laid 
down by Stalin right after World War 
II]. Development of heavy industry is 
being relentlessly pushed despite lagging 
agricultural and consumer goods pro- 
duction. 

¢ The U.S.S.R. has achieved far 
quicker economic integration with its 
East European satellites, and gained 
far more fienn it, than Western ob- 
servers once thought possible. Soon, all 
Russo-satellite trade may be based ex- 
clusively on the ruble, without refer- 
ence to world prices. 

Twice since World War II Soviet de- 
fense spending has jumped suddenly. 
In 1949, after Mao’s Communist 
forces overran China, military spending 
in the U.S.S.R. went up to 79.2-billion 
rubles, or 13-billion rubles above 1948. 
In 1950 the increase was only 3.6-bil- 
lion rubles. Then, in 1951, came the 
next big jump—from 82.8-billion rubles 
to 96.3-billion. 
¢ $30-Billion?—There’s no way of ac- 
curately translating Russia’s 1951 mili- 
tary budget into dollars. But, by 
computing figures back to 1940, Ameri- 
can economists think a fair guess for 
1951 would be $30-billion, not includ- 
ing atomic development and other 
hidden items. 

It is probably more revealing to 
compare 1951 military spending with 
prewar levels. According to ECE cal- 


culations, the Soviet Union last year 
put two-thirds more resources into de- 
fense alone than it had put in 1937 
into defense plus all investment in the 
rest of its economy. For several years 
now, defense has taken more resources 
than in 1940, when Soviet preparations 
were going full blast. 

There’s no doubt about the growing 
strength of the Soviet industrial base. 
Here’s the record for some basic indus- 
tries, as compiled by ECE from official 
Soviet figures: 

1940 ©1950-1952 
(Million metric tons) 

260.0 284.0 

25.3 31.0 

19.3 2 

37.5 4: 

10.4 1 


Coal and lignite 

Steel (crude) 

Pig iron 

Petroleum 

Cement 

Electric power (billion 
kwh.) 48.3 90.3 


Some U.S. economists would scale 
these figures down a bit—especially for 
petroleum and steel—but there seems 
no doubt that significant progress has 
been made. 

For steel, progress apparently was 
especially rapid in the second half of 
1951. Several mills in the Ukraine and 
the Kuznetz basin got into production 
ahead of schedule—late last year rather 
than during the first quarter of 1952. 
There’s evidence that much of the 
Russian steel plant has been modern- 
ized. Output of blooming mills is 
now 40% to 50% higher than called 
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more scrap 
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for in the original American designs. 
Steel production in electric furnaces 
has been highly developed. 
¢ Aluminum—Nonferrous metals have 
been lagging behind the over-all ex- 
pansion. But in 1951 considerable 
advances were made. Aluminum pro- 
duction is now up to about 200,000 
tons a year (it was 80,000 tons in 1944) 
and electrolytic copper to about 300,- 
000 tons a year (150,000 in 1944). 
On the basis of Soviet figures, ECE 
estimates that Soviet metalworking 
industries as a whole increased their 
1950 output by 130% of 1940, and 
then in 1951 added another 21%. 
The chemical industry has been mak- 
ing —_ strides. Production of potash 
and phosphorous pyrite has pushed way 
up. A former high Soviet official, now 
in the U.S., says the output of sul- 
furic acid reached 3-million tons in 
1950, as against 1.5-million tons in 
1938. Output of synthetic rubber is 
up, too. 


Soft Spots 


Despite these records, it’s hard to 
accept official Soviet claims that gross 
industrial production in 1951 was 
double that in 1940. Of the basic in- 
dustries, only electric power shows an 
output more than twice 1940. And 
1951 production in the light industries 
was barely 20% higher than it was in 
1940. 
¢ Labor Output—It’s also safe to dis- 
count the Soviet claim that the indus- 
trial gains of the past vear were 
achieved by a tremendous increase in 
the productivity of labor. Western 
experts think the gains generally re- 
sulted more from big additions to the 
Soviet work force, including the forced 
migration of workers from Eastern 
Europe. 

One Western estimate is that in 
1947 the average output of a Soviet 
worker was. 17% of that of a U.S. 
worker. Average output had increased 
in 1951 to no more than 20%, except 
in steel. 

The worst Sovict bottleneck is rail 
transport. One high U.S. official, re- 
cently back from Russia, says that it’s 
hard to believe Soviet production 
boosts after vou’ve seen their railroads. 

Other big weaknesses show up in 
consumer goods, housing, and _agri- 
culture. 
¢ Light Industry—In 1950 production 
of the light industries—textiles, foot 
wear, and household goods—was offi- 
cially put at only 17% above the 1940 
level, although population had risen 
by at least 5%. The output of leather 
shoes was identical in the two years— 
205-million pairs or hardly more than 
one pair per capita. 

Despite boosts in production of 
building materials, housing lagged be- 


hind official targets and far behind 
needs. True, wartime losses seem to 
have been made good in the cities. But 
meantime, the urban population has 
gone up rapidly, probably by as much 
as 20%. 

Agriculture is the most neglected 
sector of the Soviet economy. Al- 
though it provides the basis for two- 
thirds to three-quarters of Soviet con- 
sumption, 1951 investment in agri- 
culture was very little above 1940. 

The ECE reports: 

e Gross value of agricultural out- 
put rose only about 1% from 1940 
to 1950. 

e The total sown area in 195] 
was 6-million hectares above 1950, but 
still no larger than in 1940. 

e The output of livestock produce 
in 1950 and 1951 averaged no higher 
than before World War II and was 
somewhat smaller on a per capita basis. 

Soviet figures on tractor production 
show how higher military output in 
1951 hurt agriculture. Soviet farms in 
1951 got 137,000 tractors (in terms of 
15-hp. units), as against 180,000 in 
1950 and 150,000 in 1949. 


ll. Remember the Satellites 


Any reckoning of Soviet economic 
strength must all for the East Euro- 
pean satellites some extent, satel- 
lite output of consumer goods and even 
of food products makes up for deficits 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

The entire « planning of the 
satellites is by firmly in Soviet 
hands. The individual Eastern Eu- 
Plans are integrated 


ropean Five Y« 
Soviet control 


parts of Sovict I 
of all satellite 1 vaterials is absolute. 
So is control of t 8-million to 9-mil- 
lion tons of steel output. Management 

production stand 
ind technology have 
the Soviet pattern. 
portant example of 

soda and soda ash 
f the fast-expanding 
ndustrv; only about 
juirements are avail- 
able in the Soviet Union itself. Up to 
1947 the Soviets ruthlesslv dismantled 
the chemical industry in Eastern Ger 
many; 80% to ‘ of svnthetic rub- 
ber, asbestos, and calcium equipment 
was sent to the Soviet Union. After 
the inauguration of Mikoyan’s Mutual 
Assistance pact, Soviet policy changed 
radically. By 1949 the East, German 
chemical industry, which accounts for 
almost half of all Soviet Zone indus- 
trial production, was back to prewar 
levels—using equipment delivered from 
Western Germany and Soviet raw ma- 
terials. Of its $84-million exports in 
1950, half went to the Soviet Union, 
and by now it makes up completely 
the Soviet deficit 


and administ 
ards, wage scal 
been adapted t 
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integration: Caust 
are bottleneck 
Soviet chemical 
two-thirds of 
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The Rubber 
Planter 


Unsung hero of a four-year-old 
HOT war against Communism in 
Malaya, maintains an Outpost of 
Freedom in Southeast Asia 


gett 


THE STRANGEST WAR in the 

ab world is being fought with increasing 
ferocity in Malaya. Thousands of Red 
bandits hide in the jungle, make daily 
hit-and-run attacks on the rubber plantations. 
After four years, the Red strategy is plain — 
kill the planters, strike fear into the 

rubber workers, disrupt rubber production 

by tree slashing. The aim is to wreck the 
rubber-dependent economy of strategic Malaya, 
and to deprive America and other free nations 
of one of the world’s most vital commodities 

— natural rubber. One of the réasons this plan 
has not worked is the Malayan rubber grower. 
He has refused to be licked. He has produced 
near-record tonnages of natural rubber for 

our strategic stockpile. He holds a front line in 
the FIGHT for FREEDOM. 


Natural Rubber 
Bureau 


Asia — the Malayan rubber grower. Write for , 
free booklet —‘‘Natural Rubber and You.” f 
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mined in Cuban hills (background), arrives at Nicaro by 


separate nickel from reduced ore. Later nickel carbonate 
is precipitated, turned into oxide averaging 76% nickel. 


rail. 
Gantry cranes work ore from stockpile (left) to plant as needed. 
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ducers. The gas is blown through furnaces, roasts the finely ground and dried ore. Ore 
travels by compressed air from storage silos to top hearth of furnaces. 


rphan Ends Five-Year Sleep 


jackets, and the like. By June Nicaro 
is expected to be in full production, 
turning out a nickel oxide equivalent 
of 30-million Ib. of metal yearly. That 
means a big boost for the West’s sup- 
ply. Canada, mainly through the giant 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., produces over 275-million Ib. an- 
nually; New Caledonia, thanks to some 
ECA pump priming, is turning out 
around 12-million lb. Other free world 
production is merely in dibs and dabs. 

Four companies are cooperating to 
bring Nicaro back to life: 

e Nickel Processing Corp., New 
York, operates the plant and mines 
under an agreement with the General 
Services Administration. NPC is a joint 
venture of N. V. Billiton Maatschappij, 
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of the Netherlands, and National Lead 
Co., along with some Cuban interests. 

e Frederick Snare Corp., New 
York, has a contract to rehabilitate and 
modernize Nicaro. It was Snare that 
built the plant during the war. 

¢ Cuban Nickel Co., a U.S. gov- 
ernment corporation, owns the plant, 
its utilities, and the town of Nicaro. 

¢ Nicaro Nickel Co., a subsidiary 
of Freeport Sulphur Co., owns ore re- 
serves nearby. 
¢ Former Doings—It was Freeport Sul- 
phur that pioneered Nicaro, ran the 
mines and the plant until Mar. 31, 
1947. The job took fast footwork in 
scrounging for materials, top-flight di- 
plomacy in Havana and Washington. 
Also, Nicaro had to sell many engineers 





ORE enters furnace through center bell. 


Flues on the side carry gas. 


on nickel oxide as an alloy—instead of 
the nickel metal they had been used 
to using. 

Theugh Nicaro was a high-cost pro- 
ducer built under wartime duress, there 
was hope it might stay in business 
postwar. But Freeport Sulphur threw 
in the sponge in 1947. For one, it 
couldn’t get what it thought were ac- 
ceptable lease terms from the U.S; 
for another, it didn’t think that the 
market outlook for Nicaro’s expensive 
oxide was very rosy. Added trouble 
came when International Nickel Co. 
brought out its first nickel oxide—at a 
price Nicaro would have been hard put 
to beat. 

Korea gave the orphaned plant a new 
lease on life. In 1950 GSA made a 
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survey of the closed-down properties, 
asked for bids from any outfit that 
might be interested in operating them. 
Nickel Processing stepped up for the 
job; Frederick Snare went to work with 
$9-million U.S. funds to clean up and 
modernize the plant. 
e Back to Work—Nicaro returned to 
production 60 days ahead of schedule. 
Clay P. Bedford, now special assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense (BW—Dec. 
22’51,p153), played a big role in the re- 
birth. He slashed red tape and cut 
across Official channels to get equip- 
ment, at one point got the Navy to 
demothball a 700-man barracks ship 
and bring it to Nicaro’s harbor to 
house reconstruction and _ operating 
crews overfi ig from the townsite. 
e Bright Future—There’s hope now 
that Nicaro will become a permanent 
part of the world nickel picture. A 
new pilot plant is building, aimed at 
boosting production 10% through re- 
vised processes and adding recovery of 
war-essential cobalt. A Navy helicop- 
ter has been windmilling the area look- 
ing for new deposits; results are 
encouraging enough to lead to talk of 
further expan 

Both the U.S. and Nickel Processing 
Corp. are working on the assumption 
that Nicaro is here to stav. There have 
been technical advances in the treat- 
ment of Ni special nickel-iron 
ores that may make the plant more 
competitive; high demand for -nickel- 
steel alloys shows no sign of dropping 
off. Byproducts, like cobalt, hold prom- 
ise. And th the chance that pri- 
vate interests may someday step in 
and buy Ni once Washington is 
assured of it tockpile supply and 
Nicaro can } itself in the world 
market. 
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Turned down: United Fruit Co.’s final 
court appeal nst attachment of its 
$25-million temala banana _ prop- 
erties (BW —I 16’52,p188). Guate- 
malan labor people are pressing the is- 
sue in a cla for back wages. The 
showdown me next week. 
7 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, has 
teamed up t Israel investors to 
manufactur mplete line of syn- 
thetic resins ther Financial and 
operating cont vill remain in Israel, 
but Reichhol ll supply engineers 
and _ technica p. It’s Reichhold’s 
19th foreig inufacturing affiliate 
(BW—Jan.2¢ 118). 
ca 

Frozen foods from Britain are out to 
tap the U.S xurv market. J. Lyons 
& Co., Ltd., London, is sending fancy 
strawberries | fish to New York 
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department and delicacy stores, hopes 
0 sell nationally A housewives buy. 


wo new subsidiaries have been 
set up by Ekco Products Co., Chicago 
housewares manufacturer. Ekco Inter- 
ational will sell in Europe, Ekco 
ericas will sell in the Western 
emisphere. First-year sales are ex- 
pected to hit $2-million, says Ekco. 


Old Hand for Paris 


‘here will be two new faces in key diplo- 
matic slots in Western Europe. Ellsworth 
Bunker (top), after a year as Ambassador 

Argentina, has been nominated to take 
pver the U.S. embassy in Rome. Before 
Buenos Aires, he had been president and 
board chairman of National Sugar Refin- 
ng Co. Bunker will step into the shoes 
bf an able career diplomat, James C. Dunn 
bottom), who moves on to Paris. Dunn 
1as been mission chief in Italy since July, 
946, boasts 33 years in the U.S. foreign 
ervice. In Paris, he'll replace David K. E. 
race, who is coming back to Washington 
is Under Secretary of State. 
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THE TREND 


Lisbon: Chance for a New Era in Europe 


A law of physics states that to every action there is 
an equal and opposite reaction. 

Politics is no such precise matter, but the Kremlin 
must be wondering a bit about it by now. When Stalin 
after the war revived his full-scale conspiracy against 
the free world, he set in motion powerful counteracting 
forces that are producing historic consequences. 

One such took form at Lisbon, Portugal, the other 
day when the North Atlantic Treaty Council unani- 
mously endorsed the European Army composed of men 
from France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, and the West German Federal Republic. 

This is an event of potentially immense meaning. Its 
immediate significance is that the European Army pro- 
vides, as General Eisenhower has said, the only way to 
bring Germany back into the Western fold and as a 
contributor to its defense. 

To do that to the satisfaction of Germany’s former 
enemies, especially the French, is a task that only 
tremendous effort, goodwill, and the full support of the 
United States can achieve. The action of the NATO 
council, itself but a blueprint, was possible only be- 
cause certain critical decisions were reached earlier in 
London by representatives of Great Britain, France, 
the U.S., and Germany. Here are two of them: 

¢ NATO and the European Army will consult regu- 
larly on “common problems.” This dipomatic device is 
designed to satisfy France, which insists that Germany 
prove her reliability before she is granted NATO mem- 
bership, and to meet Bonn’s objection that, without a 
voice in the use of her troops, she wouldn’t go along. 

© The four foreign ministers reached agreement that 
weapons production by the six member nations would 
be under the control of the European Army organiza- 
tion. This would subject German war industries to the 
same control as those of the other five nations. It pro- 
vides a means of keeping certain heavy military items 
from being produced in Germany. The arrangement 
helps satisfy France’s desire for a guarantee against the 
consequences of a German bolt from the new group. 

Such a commitment, as well as adherence to the 
European Army itself, would be written into the con- 
tractual agreement with Germany ending the Allied 
occupation. Any bolting of the European Army then 
would in effect break the contractual agreement with 
Britain and the U.S., as well as France, and would in 
theory, at least, reinvoke the occupation. 

These complex agreements seem like diplomacy-as- 
usual to many Americans. But they are complex be- 
cause the problem is complex. It is nothing less than 
getting Europe’s two traditional enemies—France and 
Germany—to live together in peace. 

It would be a tragic mistake, of course, to think that 
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the London decisions and the NATO action in Lisbon 
have created the European Army. Stubborn financial 
and security control problems must be adjusted. French 
and German parliaments must ratify the treaty, which 
the experts hope to have ready in six weeks. Paris and 
Bonn could balk. Miracles like this aren’t wrought 
easily. But hopes, and chances, are that by yearend the 
European Army will be launched. 

This is a project in which American interest must 
continue. It is a key step forward in furthering a major 
goal of American foreign policy: a united Europe. We 
are succeeding in our efforts to help Europe fight down 
the threat of Communist envelopment. In the process 
we must lose no chance to help Europe unite. 

If progress on revolutionary projects like the European 
Army and the Schuman Plan lags, we may well find 
present European leaders give way to men like de Gaulle 
in France, Schumacher in Germany, Bevan in Britain. 
That would mean a resurgence of nationalism, a throw- 
back to the failure-scarred past, an atmosphere in which 
Stalin could make deals. 

Congress should see in the emerging European Army 
project good reason for believing that further foreign 
aid to our Western allies makes sense and offers hope of 
return. 


Economy Starts at Home 


The Denver Chamber of Commerce has decided that 
economy in federal spending must start where they live. 
In a wise burst of grass-roots patriotism, they have de- 
clared themselves out of the pork-barrel business. As 
long as this defense period lasts, they will not ask federal 
money for local projects or help others get it. 

These Colorado businessmen have hit at a political 
habit as irresponsible as it is old—to demand economy 
in public while making sure in private that appropria- 
tions for the home town go through. 

The result is a ceaseless welling-up of demands on 
the local level that make their way into the national 
budget. The budget as it comes out seems to bear little 
relation to the items that went in. This makes it easy to 
forget that the total is, after all, the sum of the parts and 
that if each part were cut in two the budget would be 
only half as big. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce resolution is a 
good one. We also like its decision to stick by its 
guns no matter what other Chambers say “because our 
times require a definite stand on what is right and what 
is wrong. This we believe to be right, and will stand on 
it.” This sound conclusion reminds us of the old saying 
that a real leader never looks back to see if he’s being 
followed. 
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Why shoot birds... 
when there’s b’ar around? 


The few pennies you may save on initial cost for a lubricant 
are really small game. The hig savings—such as reduced 
maintenance costs—come when you use Correct Lubrication! 
‘ SOCONY-VACUUM 


For example...one plant, in the year following installation of a 
program of Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication, saved $66,000 
on machine maintenance alone! In this same period, total cost 


of lubricants—including cutting oils—was only $50,000! SOCONY-VACUUM 


In addition to maintenance savings, Correct Lubrication also 

helps you achieve more continuous production, less power Couect LabuiciilPr 
loss and lower over-all lubrication costs. CAL 
See what Correct Lubrication can do in your plant, mill, or WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION 
mine. Call your Socony-Vacuum representative today! KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





YOU TRAVEL through the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies when you ride The 
Continental Limited — crack Canadian 
National “name train”. The snow-capped 
peaks are hazy on the horizon at first — 
then suddenly towering all around you. 


WHEN YOU TAKE A springtime trip in 
the Rockies on The Continental Limited 
you sight -see 6 of Canada’s 10 picturesque 
provinces. And you can go from Mon- 
treal to the Pacifie without changing cars, 
without leaving your front-row seat. 


MOUNTAIN AIR BUILDS APPETITES! And 
roller bearings on the train’s axles let you 
enjoy Canadian National’s tasty meals 
in smooth-rolling comfort. They're one 
of the big railroad advances that made 
fast “name train” schedules possible. 


Now look at the next great step in railroading 


THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is 
Roller Freight” —freight trains equipped 
with Timken® roller bearings. Already im- 
proved by mechanized handling and bet- 
ter terminals, freight service will be revo- 
lutionized when “Roller Freight” arrives! 


ONE GREAT RAILROAD already has put 
a “Roller Freight” livestock 
service. And what results! Running time 
has been chopped in half. Shippers report 
that the cattle arrive in better condition. 
And the railroad’s livestock business has 


train into 


zoomed 30% in two year 


Watch the railroads Go...on Tl 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” CAN BE a big draw- 
ing ecard for railroads in bidding for to- 
morrow’s freight business. Shippers like 
it because Timken bearings will permit 
perishables and “rush” shipments to 
arrive on-time and in better condition. 


THE COST IS DOWN! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken bear- 
ings for freight cars cost 20% less than 
applications of six years ago. And cost 
analyses show the added investment over 
friction bearings can he saved in as little 


39 months. 


LUBE BILLS WILL SHRINK with “Roller 
Freight” because Timken bearings can 
cut lubricant costs up to 89%. “Hot 
boxes” — no. | cause of freight train de- 
lays —are eliminated. 90% fewer man- 
hours are needed for terminal inspection. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER TD 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST -@)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —& 
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MKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





